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PREFACE. 

irHE utility of Publipk In^titudons, formed for 
fbc express pqrpose of presferving valpable remains 
of ancient time, and of affording a safe repository 
for the discoveries which have resulted from the 
researches of scientifick and inqifisitive men, has 
been fully tested b^th^ experience of the old 
world* 

The persuasion t^t a HationU Institution of a 
similar nature would be promotive of the interests 
of science, literature, and the arts, in the United 

$tates, gave rise to the AjtfEBfCA^ AirTiqMffARiAir 
Society. Its origin and design are clearly stated 
ID the introductory part of this volume. Its success 
)}as thu$ far exceeded the humble expectations of 
its founders; and the prospect of its increasing 
usefulness encourages the continued efforts of it9 
friends. 

Ia addition to the munificent donations of the 
^resiiclept^ the bequest of ^e Uite rev^r^nd an^ 
I 
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learned i)r. Bentley has enhfged the lAynfy bt 
the Society by nine hundred volumes of the works 
of distinguished German authors, by copies of somd 
of the best works printed in New England, and hf 
k variety of rare and valuable manuscripts in the 
t^ersiani Arabic, and other languages i and has also 
greatly enriched their Cabinet* 

individual members are daily sending to the So- 
ciety books and articles of curiosity, which will be 
interesting to posterity* The National, and most 
of the State Legislatures, regularly forward to the 
Library all Laws and Resolves passed by them ; and 
there is reason to expect that a complete series of 
similar Acts will, in future, be received from each 
State in the Union. Then the writer of history^ 
and all individuals, disposed to examine the l^sla- 
tive code of the respective governments, may find 
the whole collection in the archives of the Soci« 
ety. 

It is presumed that the proceedings of the Aue^ 
&icAir AiTTtquARiAN SociETT havc given a 
stimulus to the researches into the monuments^ 
yet to be found, in the northwestern section of out 
country. 

The greater portion of the original articles given 
in this publication, consists of descriptions of these 
works. These were all communicated to the Pres* 
ident of the Society in the form of letters, and most 
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Cithern were written with the haste and caidcaa* 
ness commoQ to an epistolary correspondence. In 
these letters, important information was blended 
with much irrelative matter i and the Publishing 
Committee, at the expense of time and labour, was 
obliged, on their own judgment and responsibility! 
to sdect the parts, which they deemed most wor« 
thy of pqblick inspection^ 

The interesting and valuable communications of 
Cal£3 Atwatek, Esq, of Circleville, Ohio, are 
presented to the perusal of the intelligent and can-^ 
did reader, under the disadvantages above mention* 
ed« They were originally' the hurried prpductiona 
of a professional man, constantly engaged in varioua 
branches of business ; the first, and the only draughts 
were sent to the Society, The distance of the Au- 
thor firom the place of publicationi rendered it im-* 
pracdcable to forward to him either the written 
copy, or the printed proof sheets, for his revisal and 
correction. The Committee regtet the mistakes in 
names of places, and other enxmrs which have 
unavoidably occurred from reading letters not writ** 
ten in a manner the most legible ; but the mistakes 
and errours, it is believed, are not important, nor 
more numerous than might have been expected un« 
der existing cifcumstances. 

More recent examination has confirmed an opin« 
ioD preyiously formed, that the works described in 
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diU publication were erected by a race of men wid6i' 
ly different from any tribe of North American In* 
dians, knqvmi in modern tinie^. It is also made 
[probable, that this ancient people emigrated from 
Asia, made their first settlenient around the walera 
of our northern lakes, followed in their progress 
southwest the sftre^ms s^nd rivers which empty into 
the Gulph of Mexico, leaving in eveiy place of 
their re^d^ncei traces of the degree of their civili** 
sation and improvement, tf the supposition be ad- 
mitted, that the descendants of this people estabr 
Ushed the empires of Mexico and iPeru, it will be 
acceded, that their aJttairtmerits in civilized life, and 
|n the arts and sciences, at the conquest of the coun? 
try by the Spaniards, were not greater, when com? 
pared \vith their ancestors on the Missisippi, thaii 
those which mai| usually makes in the path of refine- 
ijient, during the period which must have elapsed. 

Our knowledge of this singular nation is as yet 
Very limited. Dr. Robertson justly 6t>serves, "It 
is extremely difficult to procure satisfybg infor* 
mation concerning nations while they remain un- 
civilized. Tq discover their true character under 
this rude form^ and to select the features by which 
they are distinguished, requires an observer possess- 
ied of no less impartiality than discernment." If it 
l)c thus difficult to take the picture of the living 
pj^n^ what must be the labour of drawinj^ a p6r^ 
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frait of him from the works of his hands, which kp 
^iges have been moaldering away ? But nU despd^ 
randunu Researches are now making through the 
western country with renewed vigour; and neW 
{discoveries are daily made. 

The inde&tigable Mr. Atwateu is zealousl/ 
pursuing his inquiries ; ^md in a letter recently re« 
ceiredy he gives additiefnal promise of a successful 
result of his labours. ^^ I continue,'' sa)") he, ^^ to 
receive, by every mail, specimens of minerals, and 
idrawmgs of ancient works, accompanied by descrip* 
dons of them ( specimens jcif ^qmething either cu- 
rious or valuable relative to the natural history or 
antiquities of this country. The objects themselves 
ere numerous all over this great secondary region. 
It is indeed nothing but one vast cemetery of the 
t>eings of past ages. Man and his works, the mam* 
moth, tropical animals, the cassia tree, and other 
tropical plants are all found here reposing together 
in the same formation. By what catastrophe they 
were overwhelmed and buried here in the same stra* 
tta, I know not, unless it was the general deluge. 

*^ Rocks containing the most lively impressions 
of tropical plants will soon be in my possession, 
through the kindness of £. GaAifCER, Esq. of 
Zanesville, The impressions of the trunk, branch** 
cs, leaves and even blossoms of the cassia have been 
tlbcoveced, dravm and des6ribed by him. These 
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Ifflpreasbns are perfecti lively and distinct^ on the 
sandstone.'^ 

Should the present work meet with publick pat* 
ronage, as materials are fast accumulating, a second 
volume may soon be publi^edj under the auspice 
«f the Society. 

JForcesteTp Jtme^ 182Q» 
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ORIGIN 

OV THB 

9mecfcan 9ntii|uatian 9ociet;« 



PimTION TO THB LEGISLATURE of MASSACHUSETTS, 
October, 1812. 

To the B^wmrahle ScirATB and Houbk ov BMnanxTAfvrm of 
the Camaumwiakh of lUiSACHUflEm, ift Oemral CSotnt o*- 
$embUd.* 

THE subscriberdy influenced by a desire to coa« 
tribute to the advancement of the Arts and Sciences^ 
and to aid, by their individual and united efforts, in 
collecting and preserving such materials as may be 
useful in marking their progress, not only in the 
United States, but in other [>arts of the globe, and 
v^ishing also to assist the researches of the future 
historians of our country, respectfully represent to 
the Legislature, that, in their opinion, the establish* 
ment of an Antiquarian Society, within this Com« 
monwealth, would conduce essentially to the attain* 

* AppficatioD for an Act to incoiporate this National Inftitntion wat 
aada to the Legislatore of Maisachnsetts, from a belief, that the Coi^ 
l^ew of flie United States hai not a constitutional power to grant i 
ten to puhiiok Societies withont the District of Columbia. 

3 
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raent of these objects. At present tliere is no pub- 
lick association for such purposes within the United 
States, The rapid progress of science, and of the 
useful and mtiamental arts, in our country, may be 
ascribed in a great degree to the numerous publick 
institutions ori^nated by patriotick individuals, but 
deriving their countenance and support from legis- 
lative authority* Such a society as b now contem- 
plated, as its objects are essentially distinct from 
any other in our country, it is believed, may advan- 
tageously co-operate with, without in the alightett 
^gKe impairing the utility of other institutions^ 
Its immediate and peculiar design is, to discover the 
antiquities erf* our own continent ; and, by providing 
a fixed and permanent place of depout, to pg^ststyp 
such fdicks of Amerkan antiquity ad are portable, 
as weH as to collect and preserve those of other 
parts of the globe. By the long and succemful la* 
bours of the College of Antiquaries in Ireland, their 
histixians, it b said, have been enabled to trace the 
history of that country to an earlier period than that 
of any other nation of Europe. The reseiarches of 
a similar society in England, established at a later 
period, at times discouraged, but now aided and 
fostered by the patronage of the government, have 
not merely furnished food for curiosity, but have 
provided many valuable materials for the benefit of 
history, the improvement of science, and the ad- 
vancement of the arts of life. Almost every nati<Mi 
indeed of the European world bears witness to the 
ntUity of similar institutions. To the enlightened 
Legislature of Massachusetts, the Subscribers da 
not deem it necessary to exhibit more in detail the 
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adirantages ^hic& m Ay be expected from Radian in- 
tablishment within this CommotiWealth. They atk 
for no other aid from the Commonwealth, i^hm (tst 
facilities which, in the pursuit of their objects, may 
accrue from an Act of Incorporation. As an in* 
ducement to the grant of these privileges, they beg 
leave to state that one of their number is, at this 
time, in possession of a valuable collection of books 
obtained with great labour and expense, the value 
of which may be fairly estimated at about ^ve thou- 
sand dollars, some of them more ancient than are to 
be found in any other part of our country, and dl df 
which he intends to transfer to the proposed Society, 
should their project receive the sanction and encour* 
agement of the Legislature. This grant, which is 
designed as the foundation of a superstructure to be 
hereafter erected, with such other conditions is may 
be reasoniUy ejcpieeted, the subscribers believe wi^ 
ensure the future growth and prosperity of the In- 
sitution. 

As no injury can at-any rate be apprehended from 
such an experiment, even if it should prove unsuc- 
cessful, and as it may be productive of much pub- 
' lick advantage, the petitioners flatter ibeibsetvesttKir 
project will not be discountenanced by the Goyerq- 
ment of Massachusetts. 

They therefore respectfully pray for leave to bring 
in a bill for the incorporation of themselves, and 
such persons as may hereafter associate with them, 
into a Society by the name of the Ambricak Av- 
TiquARZAV Society, with the privilege of hold- 
irt'g real estate in perpetuity of the annual Value of 
fifteen hundlred dollars, and with such other privi-. 
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Ie|^ and immunities as are usuallr ^nted bj acts 
of incorporation to other publick societies establish* 
ed within this Commonwealth. 

ISAIAH THOMAS, 
WATH'L. PAINE, 
WM. PAINE, 
LEVI LINCOLN, 
AARON BANCROFT, 
EDW'D. BANGS. 

,Se€^ry*i Office^ \ A true copy of the petition on 
Dee. 3d; 1812. 5 file in this office. 

ALDEN BRADFORD, &^^n^ ConmonwuM. 



COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
In ike year of cur Lord tme Aausand eight kimired and tmehe. 



An Act to incorporate the American ANTiquA- 
R|AN Society. 

WHEREAS the collection and preservation of 
the Antiquities of our country, and of curious and 
valuable productions in Art and Nature, have a ten* 
dency to enlarge the sphere of human knowledge, 
aid the progress of science, to perpetuate the histo- 
ry of moral and political events, ar4 to improve and 
interest posterity-^ 
Therefore, 

Sec I. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
qf Representatives in General Court assembfed^ and 
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^theauiAorUyqftheMime^TbAtlnMik Tlioiiia«» 
Levi Lincoln, Harrison G* Otis, Timothy Bigelow, 
Nathaniel Paine, Edvrard Bangs, Esqrs* John T« 
Kirkland, LL. D. Aaron Bancroft, D. D. Jona- 
than H. Lyman, Elijah H. Mills, Elisha Hammond, 
Timothy Williams, William D. Peck, John Low- 
ell, Edmund Dwight» Eleazer James, Josiah Quincy, 
. William S. Shaw, Francis Blake, Levi Lincoln, jun. 
Samuel M. Burnside and Benjamin Russell, Esq's* 
Rev. Thaddeus M. Harris, Redford Webscer» 
Thomas Walcut, Ebenezer T» Andrews, Isaiah 
Thomas, jun. William Wells, and such others. as 
may associate with them for the purposes aforesaid, 
be, and hereby are, formed into and constituted a so- 
ciety, and body politick and corporate, by the name 
of the American Antiquarian Society ; and that 
they and their, successors, and such other persons 
as shall be legally elected by them, shall be and 
continue a body politick and corporate, by that 
name forever. 

Sec. IL Beit JUrtfier enacted^ That the mem- 
bersof said Society shall have power to elect a Pres- 
ident, Vicepresidents, and such other officers as 
they may determine to be necessary '; and that the 
said Society shall have one common seal, and the 
same may break, change and renew at pleasure ; and 
that the same Society, by the name aforesaid, as a 
body politick and corporate, may sue and be sued, 
prosecute and defend suits to final judgment and 
execution. 

S£C. UL Be ii further enacted. That die said 
Society shall have power to make orders and by- 
laws for governing its members and property, not 
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repugnant to the laws of this Commonwealdi ; and 
may expel, disfranchise, or suspend any member 
who by misconduct shall be rendered unworthy. 

Sec. IV. Be it further enacted^ That said So- 
ciety may, from time to time, establish rules for e- 
lecting oiEcers and members, and also times and 
places for holding meetings ; and shall be capable to 
take and hold real or personal estate by gift, grant, 
devise, or otherways, and the same, or any part 
thereof, to alien and convey : provided, that the 
annual income of any real estate by said Society 
holden, shall never exceed the sum of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, and that the personal estate thereof, 
exclusive of books, papers and articles in the muse- 
um of said Society, shall never exceed the value of 
seven thousand dollars. 

Sec V. Be ii further enacted. That said So- 
ciety may elect honorary members residing in, and 
without, the limits of this Commonwealth. And 
that Isaiah Thomas, Esq. be, and hereby b, author- 
ized and empowered to notify and warn the first 
meeting of said Society ; and that the said Society, 
when met, shall agree upon a method for cafling fu- 
ture meetings, and have power to adjourn, from 
time to time, as may be found necessary. 

Sec VI. Be it further enacted, That the Li- 
brary and Museum of said Society shall be kept in 
the town of Worcester, in the county of Worces- 
ter. 

In the House op Representattves, October 23, 1812. This 
bill, having had thrcB several readings, passed to be enacted. 

TIMOTHY ttGELOW, Sptaker. 
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in Seratb, October 24, 1812. This bill, havioj^ hud tiro 
•ereral readings, passed to be enacted. 

SAMUEL DANA, Prencleiil. 

SacBBTAiir's Omci, Not. 2, 1812. 
A trne copy. Attest, 

AIDEN BRADFORD, Stc^ry CommanweaUh. 



NOTIFICATION AND WARNING 
To the Membtn incorporated^ to attend the first Meeting. 

American Society of jintiqttaries. 

WHEREAS by an Act of the Legislature of this 
Commonwealth* passed October 24, 1812, Isaiah 
Thomas, Levi Lincoln, H. G. Otis, Timothy Bige- 
low, Nathaniel Paine and Edward Bangs, Esqrs* J« 
T. KirkIand,LL. D. Aaron Bancroft, D. D. William 
Paine, M. D. Jonathan H. Lyman, Elijah H. Mills, 
Clisha Hammond, Timothy Williams, William D. 
Peck, JobnLowell, Edmund D wight, Eleazer James, 
Joaiah Quincy, William S. Shaw, Francis Blake, 
Levi Lincoln, jun. Samuel M . Burnside, and Ben- 
jamin Russell, Esqrs. Rev. Thaddeus M« Harris, 
Bedford We^slpr, Thomas Walcut, Ebenezer T, 
Andrews, William Wells, and Isaiah Thomas, jun. 
and such others as may associate with them for the 
purposes therein mentioned, were " formed into, 
and constituted a Society, and body politick and 
corporate, by the name of The American Anti^ 
quarian Society^^^ for the purposes therein specified. 
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And whereas, by the fifth section of said Act, the 
undersigned is " authorized and empowered to no- 
tify and warn the first meeting of said Society ;** 
therefore, in conformity thereto, he hereby notifies 
and warns each and every of the persons above 
named to meet at the Exchange Coffee House in 
Boston, on Thursday the 19th day of November 
instant, at 11 o^cIock, in the forenoon, then and 
there to take such measures as shall be necessary 
for organizing said Society, establishing such Rules 
and Regulations as shall be deemed expedient, 
*' agree upon a method for calling future meet- 
ings," and to act upon any other matter or thing re- 
lating to, the objects of said Institution. 

ISAIAH THOMAS. 

fFarcestefj November 2, 1812. 

(13** The members met at the time and place ap- 
pointed, and the Society was organized. 



AN ACCOUNT 

OF TBE 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

[At a Stated Meeting of the AxBaicAV AsTiavAaiAV Socibtt, Sep- 
tember 29, 1813, a Committee was appointed to draw op an account 
of the nature of the Institution, with a detailed statement of its oh* 
ject«, for the purpose of publication. Hie Committee having attend* 
ed to that duty, presented to the Society Iheir RKFfRT, which was 
read and accepted, and is as follows :] 

THE great benefits arising to the civilized world 
from associations of individuals for promoting 
knowledge, industry, or virtue, are universally ac- 
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k»owtedged. It is an obvious trnth, thiC ften» 
widiom regwd to nation, sect, orpartjTt by united 
exertions ioone general pursuit, maf effect mom in 
^fcw years, tlian tould be accomplished, indi^idlitA** 
ly, In ages. They are so constituted by nature, 
^t ** human actions, and the events which befid 
human beings, have more powerful influence than 
mtf ether objects, to engage and fix their attto- 
dtin«" We camiot obtain a knowledge 6{ ihosA 
who ttt to come after us, nor are we certlun whitt 
Win be the events of future times ; as it is ih ofut- 
power, to it should be our duty, to bestow on pos«> 
teHQr that,- which they cannot give to us, but whrcli 
tlisy may ^iilarge and improve, and trarismit to 
thoilk) tffiio «hatl succerd them^ It is but pay ih|^ i 
debt we own to Ottr fottf afhers. 

t*«ak cMibinMions of this iMbd, Hit did CMti- 
tlttk^ Witfiltt the last century and an half, have re- 
oelPted «hd<Uttused ihore light and useful infertta^- 
tiM^ in the «ns acnd Sbience^, and in die natural, civ- 
il and Mti^Ms history of the habilaUe globe, thaii 
had been etliibHed to mankind for thousands of 

' The first M)dety of scientifick men among the 
moilems^ eff %hich history gives us any certain in- 
fSiPMdtion, vhd esMblished near the close of the 
eighth century, by Charlemagne, at his imperisfl 
priMe in France, by the recommendation of Alcm- 
nMi ofie itf the tnost leuned men of die age. This 
soeieQ^ in time was productive of many others ; 
fHV, hbwe^er^ appeared, which ^erc of great advan- 
ttajge to the pulAick, or gained a permanent estafdisb* 
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Bieot^ titt tfie onkUfe bf the levortBenth centurjrf 
Ma^r lileiarjr and wieatifick itntUotkHis weie thai 
fiofiafidiaodaliberwards gre^ iacrettcd and BfM(«a4 
dVKOi^li the sevtnd quarters of the globe. Wo 
Will take ootioo of that claas only of those aocaetica^ 
ipfakfa had the aasae object^in vibWi aa the oiie oC 
wkkth we are meaabenk 

. Irish hiatoriaas have asaerted^ that ^' there was an 
(nckiit college of antiquaries erected in Irdand bjr 
OUaaah Fodhla^diie of itskioga, aeven hundred 
jpeara before Chriat^ for the purpose of cdmpoaipg n 
lliatoiy of that ooimtiy T' and to tliisi aajr tbqrt 
^^ it 18 owing, that the histoiy and antk]uitiea of tfaii 
kv^gfipm sftay betnoedback beyqod that of moat 
oAmr natioaab" But the firat aocieigr of AwlSff^v^ 
iiea» o^ which we have any autbentick infonpatian^ 
la that which origi^j^ted in England m 1579» «ndflr 
the auq^oes of Archbishop Parker, Camdaii» 9k 
Bol)atOottont«Bd others. Aidioqgh it waa not 
loeorpofitedi its reputation gradualljr inareawd uii» 
til the reign of James L wfao^ in turbukat timea^ 
a fearing it might canvass the secret tranaaotjuwrnof 
Us government, suppressed it.'^ It was mvifed h 
Aeyear 1717* From this time the importance of 
the society increased, and in 1751, it was inooipo. 
rated by the name of '' The President, Council and 
FeUowa of the Society of Antiquaiks" in finghiid. 
*\Uh now in a very flourishing condkinm < 
mg of many learned and ingeniotta men of the i 
biliiy,gentty and clergy, wAoae business, 
bers,bio discover die aMiquitiesof ^^ own, as 
wdl as of other nations." Their councili «|ya Mf. 
Bees, ^^ conuats of twcn^ one persons, ten of whom 
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tfe annually changed ; Ac dectkm of membere 19 
by ballot, by a certificate signed by diree or more 
fellows being previously exhibited for six ordinary 
succesuve meetings, except in the case of peers^ 
members cf the privy council and judges, who 
may be proposed by a ungle member and IJislloteil 
for the same- day ; and the choice is determined by 
amigority of two thirds. Every member pays an 
admissbn fee of five guineas, and two guineas a 
year ; or, as an equivalent, a sum ct twenfy^^one 
gmneas. They have weekly meetings. Thb Sow 
dety began to publish ita diseoveries in 1770, un- 
der tiK title of Ardwotogia.** 

* An inslkutkm simiiartoAatof the Andquarian 
Sodety in England, and for like pm'poses, wm 
§aaaM in Soolland in IfWt and reoeiveil the roy* 
al dMfter in 1805t 

• There is a society of Antiquaries at Upml in 
Sweden, whidi owes its rise to Queen CMstina, 
but its estabHshment to her successor, Charles GKhu 
tavus : itsdesign b to coU^ and illustrate the an* 
Equities of that country, and the northern languages. 
iAnodierwas hwdtpted at Copenhagen, in Denmark, 
inl743: its imme^Bate object is to mdce reaearch* 
es into, and explun the antiquides and history of 
diat country : it is patronized by the king« An 
Academy of Antkptien exists at Cortona, in Italy, 
the imembers of which are veiy respectable, nu- 
merous, and not oonfined to that countty. It was 
founded for the study. Sec of the Hatrurian Aotiq- 
iddes ; the cUirf ofiioer is called Lucumon, by idiieli 
name the ancient governoitf s of Itidy are said to 
have been^sdi^iBhed. 
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• There are in Cutqie many other nmilar institiif* 
tions ; all of wUch^ having proper funds, have beta 
very useful. Many more for want of funds woe of 
ahort duration. 

An institution of this kind was formed at Calcul* 
ta in the East Indies, called the Asiatick Societyt 
\yy .Sir William Jones, in 1784 ; the objects oC 
which are the antiquities, histoty^ arts, and ]kt(si^ 
ture of the continent of Asia. 

Among the numerous societies formed in tht 
Vnite4 States tor the p-omoticxi of literature^ ttie 
useful an0 fine arts, and i^ber valuable puiposes,, it 
appeared that one more might he added, whicb 
f^ouk) also be truly beneficial, not only to tbe.pess- 
^ntf but particulady to futur(^ generations-^-a socie- 
ty not confined to local pqTpose$—nat intended for 
the particular advantage of any ope state or aeetioo 
of ^ union, or for the benefit of a few individuals — 
one whose members may be found im every part oi 
our western continent and its adjacent isbuids, and 
who are ciuzens of all parts of this quarter of tbt 
world. 

Should it be asked, what are the intended objects 
of this Society ?~- We will ^swer in the words of 
Sir William Jones to the members of the Asiatick So* 
ciety, ** Man and Nature — whatever is, or ha»beeii 
perfiqntned by the one, or produced by the other.'* 
'* Human knowl^e,'^ says he, *^ has been elegantly 
analyzed according to the three great faculties of th9 
mind. Memory, Reason and Imagination, which we^ 
Qonstantly find employed in arranging and retainingi 
comparing and distinguishing, combining and di« 
versifying, the id^as which we receive through our 
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wnats, w acquire by reflection : hence the three 
mm, branches of Learning are Histoty^ Science, 
and Art '* 

The chief objects of the inquiries and researches 
of this Sodety will be American Antiquities, natu« 
lai/ artificial and literary ; not, however, excluding" 
Aose of other countries. It must be acknowledged 
#iat die study of Antiquity offers to the curious and 
inquitiTe a large field for research, for sbblime re^ 
lection, and ibr aiiiusement.^-*Those who make iiw 
qiiity, and those who make collections in thb branch 
of scieaoe, ^fmraatk die historian widi his best ma* 
terials, while he distinguishes from truth the fictions 
cf a bold invendon, and ascertains the credibility of 
frets t and to the philosopher he presents a faithful 
iource of ingenious speculation, while he points out 
to him die way of thinking, and the manners of 
men, under all the varieties of aspect in which they 
lave appeared,*' 

As dt things, which are in their nature durable, if 
preserved from casualty and the ravages of time, in 
a course of years will become antique, it will be al- 
so an obfect of this Society to deposit, from time to 
dme, such modern productions as will denote to 
those who succeed us, the progress of literature, 
the artSf manners, customs and discoveries in our 
time, wkh accuracy. 

Thus by an attention to these objects, which the 
Society hope to promote by the exertion of its mem« 
bers residing in various parts of this vast continent, 
the utility of the Institution will speedily be realized, 
aiMi it may in dme vie with those of a similar kind 
in Europe, which are now so justly celebrated*-^ 
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Each in^Bual of lihe Society, ire persuade our- 
selves, wifl imbibe a bdief, that its reputation, in a 
great degree, depends on his individual eflfbrts } and 
Irill fed an interest in collecting and fohvarding to 
the Librarian, the Secretaries, or to mj officer of 
tfie Institution, such antiquities *of our couiitryt 
whether of nature or of art, as may be portable, and 
which he can obtain ; and authentick accounts of 
such as cannot be transported; with such tftides 
of modem dale^ as are curious and interesting, and 
wU tend to aid die puiposes of the estdiliBhiBeat. 
Justice will be done to the donor— his name wiK 
live on the records* 

Among tiie artid^ of depont, bodes of every 
desoiption, inchidmg pamphlets aiid magazines, 
espedally those which were earijr printed dtfier in 
South or in North America ; files of New^apen 
of former dases, or of the present day, are pwticu- 
lariy desirable— as are specimens, w^ written ac>* 
counts respecting them, of fosttts, handierafts of the 
Aborigines, kc* ; manuficriplB,aBeient and modem, 
on interesting subjects, porticulariy diose wfaidi 
give accounts of remarkable events, diaeoveriea» or 
the descriptSon of any part of the oontiQeiit, or tlw 
islands in the American seas; maps, oharts, isc^ 

The decline as well as the rise oftiations is in the 
course of nature^— like causes will produce like ef- 
fects ; and, in some distant period, a dedkie may 
be the state of our country. A depodtory like thas, 

* Files of Newspaper!, Mtigasinefl, or other periodical works, cm be 
sent tmnuaUy^ or oftener, to the Reoeiring Officers in the Stele where 
fteyarepiibliBlied,or«ollM ]UoordiR« SeenCtty iq Weneilw, I 
who win forwasd them to tiM pkee of depos&U 
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mgf not doly Ktard the favages of time, but in# 
ferve-frdm other cauaea of deatnibdon many pre* 
ekMia Dcticka of anttquky^ maoy specimens of the 
i|Kxk of nature^ aikl those of modero ait, which on 
lost could never be restorecU 

Fortheb^ter prc^Krvaiion from the dc^ructioii 
so often experienced in large towns and cities by 
ire, as well as from the ravages of an enemy^ ta 
whkh seaports in particidjir arc so much exposed 
IB times of war, it is universally agreed, that for a 
|tee of deposit for articles intended to be pre* 
served for ages» and of which many, if destroyed, or 
eanied away, could never be replaced by others of 
die like kmdt m inland ^tuation b to be preferttd; 
^ (■oniadrrntion alone was judged sufficient for 
placing the Libraty and Museum of this Society 
Sutf milea distant from the nearest branch of the 
sea, io the tonm of Woroesccr, Massachusetts, on 
the gireal raad fimiaaU the southern and western 
Msaes tf> BoilOB, the capitsl of Neweagland. 
. it ia almpaa needless to obasnre, that a society oif 
Ana kind cannot be supported wkh any degree of 
mapeeiabili^ or ^issfuhwas without funds. Dona- 
tiaosy kffn^ifBB, contributions, and royal patronage^ 
are ifaa support of tkose in £unpe» and have raised 
titmn to a state of eminence ; aiMl it is not doubted 
Aat.there are persons in America, who areas pub* 
lick spirited as those in fiuropct by whose aid this 
Soek^ will be enabled lo pursue those researches, 
so desirable, into the afitiquities of our countiy— to 
noake valuable collections of them, and of other ar« 
titles proper for this Institution^ and to deposit them 
m a auiteUe, pennanent building,/ which it is in* 
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tended dii^l aooti be erected for their safe kaepi^!; 
where they maf at all times be founds and be, not 
only pleasing, but useful to die members of bistort* 
eal, philosophical, and, petiiaps, of ptker societitsi 
as well as to individuals. 

ISAIAH THOMAS, per wdar. 
IForcesteTt October^ 1813. 



ABSTRACT 

OF A 

COMMUNICATIQN 

Made ta the SocUfg &y |A€ PainDKin', at ifo Jbrnmai Miilm$ 
in Bottan, 1014. 

IN consequence of the rcMioa m wkioh I nimr 
stand with the So<lieCy» ttntil soitte fiiifcher piOTfbiiik 
shall be made for regular meetiiigta of die Siaudilif 
Council, and their powers and duties are extendsd> 
I have deemed it not inconsistent with otknai dtt^ 
ties to take into consideratioQ the geaeral stale mad 
affairs of the Institution ; to receive the su g g cs t i oM 
of any of its members fof* its benefit; and to present 
them, under exbting circuiiifltaioss, lo you, ^timt 
such notice may be taken of tbem as shall af^eario 
be expi^ieaL 

Our Society is in its infimby; but it Ins a kgpl 
existence, and by proper exertions wili become use- 
ful to our couatry* SiniUar institutions in Eun^, 
which now rank high in puUicfc estisoation, for 
many years afiter their formatni, wpre not dF more 
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coMcqiMnoe to the coiintries wherein they weir 
established, than the Americair Antiquarian Societjp^ 
is, at this time, to the United States, 

The Books on our Catalogue will not bear com* 
parisoQ with those of the long established Libraries 
of Antiquaries in Europe. 

You will. Gentlemen, see by the records, that, 
during the past year, the Library has considerably 
increieed ; and that, within this period, many arti- 
cles have been presented for the Cabinet Our 
Library now consists of nearly three thousand vol- 
ttflGies«^ 

When we consider, that the vast Libraries, and 
tbe qdendid Museums, possessed by similar insti* 
tutioiis on the elder continent, had an origin a^ 
humble as oyrs, we may with confidence indulge 
the hQpe, that when this Institution shall have ar- 
nved a^ tbe re^ctaUe age which those now bear, 
lis meaps for extensive usefulness will not be ex- 
ceeded by any of the like kind in any section of the 
g^obe* But, 

A Socie^ cannot become extensively useful^ 
unless tbe objects .fpr which it is instituted, are 
pursuedf with some degree of energy. It will not 
be expected that we should individually devote a 

^Soon ftfler this RepAt was iiitde, aboat 900 Tdlomefl, boing the 
MnAlf of tfce Uimrj^ Ayme^y belospog to Dn. Increaae and Cottoa 
Mather, the most ancient in Maasachusetts, if not in the United States, 
were presented to the Society. At this date, January 1890, the li- 
bmy eenste of mMe than Awe thoosand volumes, beside whkh a 
ymj nMUe addMioa ba» been made to the Library and Cabinet 1^ 
tbe Lipcy of the late Rev. Wiiliam Bentley, D. D. of Salem, Maasa- 
choietto, ^ho was a Taloable member, and an officer of this Institatioii, 

5 
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very considerable part of our time to the affiiks of 
this Institution ; yet, without injury to himself, 
every member nu^ do something fat its benefit.^-* 
There are various ways by which we may contribute 
to its prosperity ;-^s€fme may bestow a little personal 
attention to the management of its local concerns )— 
others may devise projects, by Which its imeitst 
and its usefulness may be essentially pfx>iBOted i-^ 
and others collect, as convenience and opportUDiQr 
permitf articles for its Cabinet, and donation of 
books, files of newspapers or other periodical worka^ 
maps, charts, manuscripts, and various articles prop- 
er for the Institution^ If each member would, at 
his leisure, collect and send, at least annually, some* 
thing worth preserving to the Library or Museum^ 
although the value of the gift be small, the stock of 
books and of articles in our Cabinet, would, in a 
few years, appear highly worthy of the inspection 
of the moat profound Antiquary of thb or any other 
countr}^' 

At this day, there are numberless oU books^ 
newspapers and magazines, and many relioks of 
antiquity, crowded together in garrets and store* 
houses, of no use to any one, and hastening to de* 
struction by means of the weather and vermin ; but^ 
if they were deposited with this Society, many arti* 
eles might be selected from them worthy of praa- 
ervation, and interesting to posterity. 

It would seem, at first view, a well founded 
observation, that by printing, and its multiplicity of 
copies, society was forever relieved from all danger 
of the total loss of any wwk which has been through 
the press; experience, however, teaches, that of 
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thomands of editioos of printed books, not a oapy 
of them bnoir to be found; and if , of others^ there 
may remain here and there a copy among rabbish» 
they are of no Qse, fornp one knows where to search 
for tiiem« 

Some method should be adopted to procure^ 
and deposit in the Library, the publications which 
from time to time issue from the press. This can 
be efected, in a great measure, if ellch member will 
enjoin on himself, annually, to present tp the Society 
one or more volumes* 

Thousands of newspapers, and other periodical 
works, are destroyed after tbgr have had the usual 
readingr Instead of penpitting this destruction^ if 
the members woukl direct thisse publjkpationa, after 
having been perused in their fomilies, to be jcarefol- 
\f laid aside ; and, if such members, once in six 
mondis, or yearly, would send them to the 3odety'a 
Library, or places of temporary deposit, it would 
afford a sufficient supply of this necessary article for 
preservation* 

There are but few who do not wish their labours 
to be known to posterity. £very author^ every 
printer or publisher of a bonk* or puUick journal, 
by sending a copy of each of the works they write, 
print or publish, to the Library of this SocieQr, may 
hare their works receded, and deposited in the best 
place pos^ble for security and preservation ; and^ 
this not being a circulating libcary, they will remam 
for oenturies subject to the inspection of historiana 
and scientttck men, and be a source of high grati* 
ficatioa to Antiqiuuiea of succeeding ages* 
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It hks been remarks, arid I believe correctly, 
that well informed printers and the best painters, in 
aH countries, receive more pldisure in viewing and 
exsimining the labours of those of their pirofessioos 
who have preceded them, than is common to those 
who practise other arts ; ind we i\l knov^ that au- 
thors who write on any partieular subject, which has 
already been before the publickt are always desirous 
of ascertaining how it has been treated by dibsd 
who have previously taken it into consideration^*-^ 
To all such, the Library of this Society wiU, ua* 
doUbtedly, ere k>ng, affot^ much gratifieation* 

Severd things hav6 been Suggested to me by 
metnbers of tlus Society, ten^g to its interest*^ 
Permit me to mention some of them. 

1. That we may majce the Invitation better 
Compbrt with the name it beuis-^** Amemm An* 
tiquarian Society**-— and more readily eflfect the pur- 
poses intended, it will be expedient to have a soita* 
t>te number of respectable and Hiseful men^rs in 
all the principal cities and towns in the United 
States, and some in the interiour of every state* 

2. That it may be advisable te alter the laws so 
far as to have an additidnal number of CounseUors^ 
not exceeding thirty-~of these, to elect annbally as 
many as may be thought re(]uisite, and to add others 
when it shall appear necessafy-^to choose five froiA 
Boston or its vicinity, as a Subcouncil, three to 
form a quorum— also five in the vicinity of the Lit 
hnx^ and Cabinet, as a Subcouncil, three of whom 
to form a quorum— both of which Subcouncils to 
meet monthly, or oftener, one in Boston, the other 
in Worcester^ to consult on measures for the benefit 
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of the Ifistitutkmf and that each Subcoancil should 
make report of their doings to the General Council* 
to be boldien at regular times and places, and also on 
eachday of the stated meetings of the Societf ;-^ 
the tvro Subcouncils, with such other Counsellors 
as may meet with them^ to fomi the General Couii^ 
ciit four of whom to constitute a quorum for trans* 
acting the business assigned to them in Art 2, of 
the Iaws_;*-<K>ne Counsellor to be appointed for the 
coun^ of Plymouth [which was the first New- 
Engfauui colony] and one in each of the states 
whereia theresludl beside iiot less than ten mem- 
bers ; tech of these Counsellors to receive comma- 
nkatJOBS from the meniAiers in the state ih which 
be reades* or froln those of anotlier state whereia 
no GooriopllGr hiay hsive been appointed, and for- 
ward theob t6 the President, or to either of the <^or- 
re^lKinding or Recording Secretaries, to be laid be* 
ktrc the Oendral Council at their then next meeting. 
The Counsellors chosen for other states than Mas. 
sKbusetts, to advise by letter, or otherwise, on any 
matters for the benefit of the Institution, especially 
siich as i^espect the members, &c. in the states 
wherein such Counsellors reside* The Counsellors 
of every state to have. a seat, and to vote at the 
meetings of the General CounciL 

S* To appdnt some member in every capital or 
diief town in the United States, and in other parts 
of the continent, and wherever it may be thoA^t 
by the Council to be necessary, to receive articles 
pceaenled to the Society, or purchased for them, 
and to lake the charge of them until they can be 
forwarded to the Libcary or Cabinets . 
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4u To have more frequent stated meetifigs of 
the Societyi by which means many things may be 
suggested and receive deliberation, and plans adop- 
ted that .may essentially benefit the Institution. It 
has been already observed, that when the members 
of a society meet but seldom, and only for a few 
hours, but little^ business can be done, and they are 
thus rendered more indifferent to the concerns of the 
Institution than they otherwise would be ; the so* 
ciety thereby becomes inactive, and of course of 
kss importance to the community. The stated 
meetings of the Antiquarian Socie^ in England 
are weekly* Some of the most celdNrated literary 
clubs of England, France and Germany, usually 
held their meetings weekly, and some oftener.-^ 
Several of them have been highly beneficial to the 
worjd. The great Locke, Newton, and other scien- 
tifick luminaries, were members of such clubs. It 
was in them they caught ideas which led to an ex* 
planation of those mysteries in science ni^ich, tiU 
then, had not been comprehended by the mind of 
man. 

5. I am requested, also, to suggest, for your 
consideration, the expedience of admitting, as mem- 
bers of this Society, some gentlemen who reside in 
various parts of Europe^ the Eastindies and China. 
And, should it not be one of our -first endes(vours to 
extend membership to gendemen of distinguished 
characters in Spanish and Portuguese America, par* 
ticularly in the dominions of the former, where, it is 
believed, many valuable Antiquities of this continent 
may be procured ?— Time and inquiry will un- 
doubtedly furnish us^vidth the names of suitable 
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persons. If our Secretaries should be requested, 
when opportunity permits, to open a correspondence 
with Societies similar to our own, in Europe, we 
may thereby obtain such information on this subject 
aa will be satisfactory.* 

Every measure that can be adopted to make the 
Society appear respectable as a National It>stitution, 
must be desirable. Cannot a sanction in some way 
be given to it by the National Legislature? Perhaps, 
hf a petition to the National Government, it would 
permit newspapers, and other periodical works^ to 
be sent to tl^ Society in the mails, free of postage ; 
and it may resolve to send the Laws, Sec. of the 
United States, to t>e deposited and preserved in our 
Library, t 

As our principal objects are to COLLECT and 
PRESERVE— that which demands our first atten- 
tion, and on which the prosperity, if not the exist- 
ence of this Institution depends, is to provide means 
for, and to erect a suitable edifice for deposits. At 
a late meeting, we voted to choose a Committee of 
Ways and Means to effect these purposes. As 
much depends on the choice of this Committee, it 
has been deferred till this time4 

*Most of th« measures reoommended in the foregoing articles have 
bten adopted. 

tSnce tbis Communieation was made, the National Govemnent has 
ortend Ha Laws, Iec. to be sent to the Society i and the LegiBlattire of 
Maenchnsetta hare directed the Secretaiy of the State to furnish the 
bstztntion with two copies of all their laws and other publications which 
they now hare, or may hereafter hare. The Society hare experienced 
likftindalKeiioe fiom the Legislataret of most of the other States. 

t IdSO. A baildhig suitable for the purpose u erected. 
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The location of a spot for a Library and Cabtnet 
cannot be of so much consequence as their safety. 
An inland situation, experience convinces us, is 
more secure than a town accessible by sea; and in 
a small town they will not be so much exposed to 
destruction by fire as they would be in a hrgc one. 
Many valuable Libraries have been destroyed by 
fire in large cities ; and many, so placed, are at ibis 
time greatly exposed to the Uke fatality ! The phi* 
losopher and the historian, or any to whom the Li* 
brary and Cabinet of this Society may be usefol, 
will not greatly regret the distance which separates 
them from the objects of their pursuit, if thgr can 
but eventually obtain in one place, what, otherwise^ 
they would have to seek in many. 

I cannot presume that I have staled the best 
mediods to be adopted for making this Society what 
we all wish it to be ; but, from a variety of sugges- 
tions for the benefit of the Institution, some may be 
matured so as to be productive of usrfulness* 

I have the honour to be. 

The Society's faithful Servant, 

ISAIAH THOMAS. 

JBostan^ October 24, 1814. 
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Extract from the Journal of the SitbeouneU. 

At a Meeting of the Snbcoaneil of this lostilatioii, i^ Wor* 
cester, Massachusetts, January Idth, 1819, 

Voted, That a Committee be chosen to draft an Xddresfl 
to the Members of this Society, giviog^ a brief sketch of its 
objects, its progress, and its present state ; and to solicit 
their aid in promoting the purposes of the Institatioa. A 
Committee was chosen accordingly. 

In SuhcouncUj February Ut, 1819. 
The Committee above mentioned made a Report, which, 
being read, was accepted. 

JStt€$t, Rxjoic£ Newtoh, jRfc Sa?ry* 



ABSTRACT 
OF Air 

ADDR£SS 

TO rax MXMBXIIS OV THX 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

THERE, having been a lai^ acorssion of 
Members of the Amebic AN AwTiqUARiAW So- 
ciety, since its objects wer« communicated, the 
Government of this National Institution, residing 
in Massachusetts, have judged it to be their duty 
to address a summary account of its principles and 
progress to all who have been elected. This meas- 
ure is adopted with a confidence, that those Mem* 
6 
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bersi if any, who may have become lan{^id| will be 
reanimated in its service ; and that those who are 
unapprized (rf^its views and concerns, will discharge 
their duty with cheerful ardour, when they know 
what service they can perform* 

Our Institution, in all its objects and concerns, 
is intended and considered as National^ although it 
derives its charter and its national appellation from 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, by an act passed^ 
October 12, 1612. This local authority was re- 
sorted to from doubts having been expressed, 
wheAer Congress had the power to grant a charter 
without the District of Columbia. Its Members 
are selected from all parts of the Union. Its re- 
spectability is inferred from its numbers, and from 
its comprising men of the first standing and intelli- 
gence in the nation, and some of the first distinction 
in other countries. Most other societies, although 
of a benevolent and useful character, are necessarily 
limited in their views and duration. The objects 
of this Institution are commensurate with the lapse 
of time, and its benefits will be more and more 
accumulating in the progression of ages. As the 
antiquities of our country, by various means, are 
rapidly decreasing, an Institution whose business 
will be to collect 9nd preserve such as remain, 
and can be obtained, must be viewed as highly im- 
portant. 

The chief objects of the inquiries and researches 
of this Society, which cannot too soon arrest its 
attention, will be American Antiquities, natural, 
artificial and literary. As all things which in their^ 
nature are durable, if preserved from casualty and 
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the ravages of time, in a course of years will be 
antique^ it will also be an object of this Society to 
deposit, from time to time, such modem produc- 
tions, as will, with accuracy, denote to those who 
succeed us, the progress of literature, the arts, 
manners, customs, and discoveries of the passing 
age. 

Thus, by an attention to these objects, which 
the Society hope to promote by the exertion of its 
Members residing in various sections of this vast 
continent, the utiliQr of the Institution will speedily 
be realized, and may in time vie with similar insti» 
tutbns in Europe. 

Each individual of the Society, we persuade 
ourselves, will imbibe a belief, that much of its 
i?eputation and usefulness depends on his individual 
efforts. Members ki our own country, particularly, 
are not considered as honourartfj so far as to exempt 
them from acting in the promotion of the honour 
and prosperity of the Institution. All, we trust, 
will feel an interest in collecting and forwarding to 
the President, Vicepresidents, Counsellors, Secre- 
taries, Librarian, or other Receiving Officers of the 
Institution, such antiquities of our country, whether 
of nature or of art, as may be portable, and which 
they can obtain ; and authentick accounts of such as 
cannot be transported; with such articles of modem 
date as are curious and interesting, and will tend to 
aid the establishment. 

It is requested that articles of Indian fabrication 
may be accompanied with some account of the place 
of their deposit, probable age, supposed use, and 
any other matter which may elucidate their hi^oty^ 
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Aathentick accounts of Indian mounds, fortifica* 
lions, and other monuments and remains, commu* 
nicated by maU» or through the Receiving Officers, 
to either of the Secretaries, are particularly de^ra- 
ble. Information or this kind, publbhed under the 
sanction of the Society, will prevent much publick 
imposition, and seems appropriate to the Institu- 
tion« This request is particularly addressed to 
Members residing in the Western States, where it 
is supposed £uch remains are the most numerous 
and perfect A Committee for publication are now 
preparing, and will commit a volume to the press, 
as soon as they can be furnished with sufficient origr 
inal materials for the purpose. 

Although the SocieQ^ is in its infancy, we are 
happy to announce, that it is expanding into manly 
growth ; and, with due patronage and exertion, will 
become preeminently usefuK The Cabinet is not 
yet extensive ; but the Members, we trust, will soon 
make it highly respectable and useful, by their oc^ 
casional contributions. Funds are about to be pro* 
cured, from the interest of which a Librarian and 
Cabinet Keeper may be supported, whose business 
shall be to attend to the property of the Society, 
and to keep it in a state of Preservation. 

The catalogue of our Books is already respecta-p 
ble. Our Library, of about '5000 volumes, con* 
sists principally of books printed in the three last 
and present centuries. Some are of the fifieenih 
century. Many of these are peculiarly valuable, 
particularly American authors ; as by them we 
learn the state of religion and literature at the peri- 
od of their date. We have also files of the first 
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Newspapers published in British North Amerioaj 
which, probably, are the earliest printed in this^ 
Western world ; also, some of the first periodical 
works which appeared in Europe. Congress, and 
most of the State Legislatures, have passed acts and 
resolves for furnishing the Society with a copy of 
all their printed statutes, and such as hereafter shall 
be printed, together with their other printed docu* 
ments. These, so far as they have been printed, 
have been deposited in the Library. This liberali- 
tj^ it may be presumed, will become general. 

With a view tg the safety of the Library and 
Cabinet,. an inland situation has been preferred.-*- 
By the liberality of the President, a suitable build* 
ing will speedily be erected in Worcester., A ^ite 
sufficiently spacious and commodious has been ob- 
tained, and the materials for buildipg aie nearly pre* 
pared.* 

It may be thought superfluous to observe, that a 
Society of this kind cannot be supported without 
some permanent funds. The munificence of * the 
Founders has given a name and standing to our In- 
stitution ; but further agency is necessary for its fu- 
ture nourishment and support, bodies of this cast, 
however well formed and fashioned their structure, 
require some inherent stamina^ or self renovating 
pcwer^ as the spring o{ perpetual life and action. 
Donations, legacies, contributions, and royal pat- 
ronage, are the support of those in Europe, and 
have raised them to a state of eminence. And it is 
not doubted that there are persons in this country, 

*ThebuildJDf, of pennaneDt material, hanclflome and trerj waj 
iooitafab tot the poi{)Ofe k now [January, 1820] erected. 
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bgr wliose aid the Amerigav ANtrqiTABiAir So* 
ciBTT wiU be enabled to pursue those researches, 
so deadrable, into the antiquities of this New Wwid, 
and to rescue them from the ravages of time, for 
Ihe use and imtyrovement of the Historian, the Phi* 
losopher, and all scientifick men of our country, of 
the present age, and of posterity* 

OLIVER FISKE, per order. 



HEPORT 

Of th4 Omwukteej choim hy th$ OovemmetU of the 'Amsmicam 
Anti^vabuh SocDSTTy to txhiibii an Aecotmt of the PRO- 
GRESS and PRESET STATE of ike ImtUution, at the 
Jimual Me^inf; in Boston^ Oct 25, 1819. 

Read and accepted, kc. 

THE Committee appointed to investigate and 
report on the general progress and state of the So. 
ciety, ask leave to report — 

That they find the present situation of the Socie* 
ty much more promising than they could have an- 
ticipated* And when the scattered situation of its 
members, the small numbers who appear to have 
been actively engaged in promoting its objects, and 
that those objects are for the benefit of posterity, and 
little calculated to excite the feelings of those con- 
cerned in its present transactions, are taken into 
view, it is believed that no Society, labouring under 
similar embarrassments, has so rapidly risen into 
honourable standing, or received more flattering at- 
tentions from the most respectable portion of the 
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community. Itiere is, faowcver, much remaining to 
be done, and which calls loudly for immediate exer- 
tion. The Antiquities of our country are fast disap- 
pearkig) and the ravages of time are sweeping off 
many valuftble relicks which may yet be saved by 
seasonable attention. Would the members, dis- 
persed as they are through the whole United States, 
watch over die s^tions of country in which they 
reside, many curiosities which are already antique, 
and which develop the early history of our country, 
may be preserved from destruction, ai\d secured in 
this National Depository. But without thb indi- 
vidual exertion^ much, very much of our early ^his* 
tory must sqon be irretrievably lost. 

Since the last report on the state of the Soci^, 
many valuable additions have been made, both to 
the Library and Cabinet, the former of which now 
contains pearly six thousand volumes, and the lat- 
ter is respectable. The Library contains many rare 
and valuable works ; some of which, it is believed, 
cannot be found elsewhere in the country. It must 
soon become a profitable resort for the Antiquarian 
and llistorian, from which they may derive much 
gratification and instruction. But although the 
Books have been |p>reserved with care, yet the Li- 
brary and Cabinet ar^ at present in so disordered a 
state from the wapt of ^, suit^le place of deposit, 
that their utility is in a great degree lost This we 
hope nviU not long be its situation. 

Within the last year our venerable and enterpriz- 
ing President, in praise of whose munificence too 
much cannot be said, has erected, at great expense, 
a handsome, commodious and substantial buildin^ 
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for the use and benefit of the Society. It will prob- 
ably be ready for the reception of the Library and 
Cabinet at some time during the next summer. It is 
sufficiently large to answer all the purposes of the 
Society for many years, and is so built, that when- 
ever more room shall be wanted, additions may be 
made without disfiguring, but would rather increase 
the elegance of the edifice. The^resident has also 
procured to he engraved, at his own expense, a 
beautiful and appropriate Diploma, and a Seal for the 
use of the Society. The diploma has frequently 
been called for by distant and other members. The 
manner in which it shall be distributed, will un« 
doubtedly receive the immediate attention of the 
Society. 

Presents have been made, in a very honourable 
manner, by the General Government, the several 
States of Massachusetts, Newhampshire, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Missisippi and Louisiana, of their respective laws 
and the journals of the different branches of their 
Legislatures, from the first organization of their 
governments. Could we obtain similar donations 
from the other States of the Union, it would be- 
come a valuable collection of an important portion 
of the history of each State. It is to be hoped that 
the respectable members of thi? Society, residing 
within the several States which have not complied 
with our request to be furnished with their Laws, 
&c. will have influence enough with their respec- 
tive Legislatures to persuade them to enable us lo 
complete this collection. 
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The Historian migfat"then find in a &in^ roein, 
arranged for his convenient use, what he would oth* 
erwise be under the - necessity of travelling from 
Maine to Louisiana to procure. 

Within the last year, several communicatioiu 
have been made to the Society, which are thoqght 
worthy of publication. Among them are minute 
and accurate surveys of many of the ancient mounds 
and fQrtifications oF the Western Country, l;>y C^ii 
LZB Atwat££, £sq« of Circlcville, Ohio, done at 
the request and pecuniary assistance of the Presi- 
dent. These are accompanied with drawings^ and 
particular descriptions of these wonders of ancient 
days* Mr. Atwateh discovers an intimate ac* 
quaintance Mrith the objects of his research, and 
great zeal in the pursuit. Could the Society find 
means to publish these papers, it is believed that 
much light might be thrown on a subject which 
has' long remained in obscurity, or has only been 
brought to view in small and detached parts. ^ 

Whenever the building, which is now in a state 
of forwardness, shall be completed, it will be highly 
important that the Society should have a Librarian 
and Cabinet Keeper, who can devote a considerable 
portion of his time to the arrangement and care of 
the Library and Cabinet. To enable the Society to 
avail themselves of the assistance of such a person 
as would be competent to the task, a considerable 
compensation will undoubtedly be requu^d. But 
the state of the treasury, at present, forbids every 
undertaking which shall subject the Society to ez« 
pense. ^ 

7 
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The pfan heretofore adopted tot raisings funds,. 
hiEis altogether disappointed those who projected it^ 
The largeness of the admission fee for life, and 
the difficulty attending the collection of an an- 
ntial tax from persons dispersed over so great an ex- 
tent of territory, will probably continue to keep our 
treasury empty. Would it not be advisable ta di- 
minish the admission fee, and abolish the annual 
fix f Your Committee believe, that every mem* 
ber would cheerfully pay such a fee as would soon 
place the treasury in a situation which would meet 
all the common expenses of the Society.^ Ita 
principal expenses thus far incurred, have been 
defrayed by our worthy President, who has cherish- 
ed this darling child with paternal afiection. Should 
his support be withheld, the Society would soon be 
in a bad condition, unless some other resource could 
be found. 

The business of the Society ha» heretofore de-^ 
volved 6a a sn^iU number, though most of its mem- 
bers have contributed something towards increasing 
our collections^ There does not appear to be that 
interest generally taken in its j^rosperi^, which is. 
necessary to insure its constant growth, and that 
degree of usefulness, which its founders miticipat- 
ed. Yet there are many members in the different 
sections of the United States, who manifest a zeal 
in its pursuits which the acknowledged importance 
of the Institution demands, and which a better op- 

* Since this report was made, the Societj hare abolished the amraal 
taiu Cyerj member who has paid, or shall paj to Ibe Treaturer the 
■am of six doBars, is excused from paying en ammal tax, and is «nlH 
tied to a diploma. [See the Laws, Artiole IX, as published in this toI- 
u] 
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poftuDftf Would render productiye of much good.. 
Indeed, it is believed that the time is not far distant^ 
when the purposes for which the Society was insti- 
tuted, will be thought of so much importance to the. 
country as to claim the active cooperation of most 
of its members, and will ensure its success. 

REJOICE NEWTON. . 

EDWARD D. BANGS, , 



LAWS 

ovTxa 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 



At a Meeting of the AiieRicAR Auti^varun Socmrr^ holdeii 
hj adjonnuneat at the Exchange Coffee House, in fioston, 
on th« fliird Wedneaday of Janaary, 161&» 

ON the report of the Committee for revising the 
Laws, 

VoTiD, That the fundamental Laws contained 
in ten articles, be and are hereby repealed ; and the 
following substituted as the Laws of the SittiZtU 

can amiqiuatian ^citte^ viz* 

Aatxclb L 
There shall be a President and two Vicepresi- 
dents. It shall be the duty of the President, and in 
his absence of one of the Vicepresidents, to preside 
in the meetings of the Society, and of the Council, 
and to regulate their debates ; to call meetings of 
tiie Council and Subcouncils, and extraordinary; 
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needngs of the Society, by advice of the Cound!, 
or either of the Subcouncils. The President or 
presiding officer shaH vote in Council, and in either 
of the Subcouncils, and also have a castSog vote.-"-* 
The Vicepresidents shall, ex officio, be members of 
the Council, and of each of the Subcouncik, If at 
any meeting of the Society, the President or Vice- 
presidents be absent, the oldest Counsellor present 
shall preside ; if no Counsellor be present, the old* 
est member shall preside. 

Article IL 
Sec. 1. There shall be a Council, which shall be 
composed of the two Subcouncils, and of the Coun« 
sellers chosen for the several states, and for Ply- 
mouth and Maine ; any four of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum. The Council shall meet twice in 
every year, one of which meetings shall be on the 
day next preceding the annual meeting of the Soci- 
ety in October ; and when this shall be on Monday, 
the meeting of the Council shall be on Saturday 
next preceding. The other meeting shall be hold** 
en on the Wednesday next preceding the last Thurs- 
day in June, in Worcester. The hour and place of 
assembling to be appointed by the Council. It shall 
be the duty of the Counsellors to direct the Corres- 
ponding Secretaries in the performance of their du- 
ly ; to present to the Society such regulations and 
by laws as shall be thought expedient ; to receive 
donations,, and, with the President, to purchase, sell 
or lease, for the benefit of the Society, real or per- 
sonal estate ; to draw orders on the treasury for nee- 
essary monies ; and in general to manage the pru- 
dentials of the Socie ty. 
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Sec. >• There shall be five Counsellors rerfdlng^ 
in the vicinhy of the Library and Cabinet, consti- 
tuting a Subcouncil, for nsanaging the immediate 
concerns of the Library and Cabinet, and also to 
consult on measures for the benefit of the Institu- 
tion. Thb Subcouncil shall meet onc^e in every 
iQonthy at such time and place as they shall appoint, 
Thsee flhall form a quorum. Once in every three 
months they shall examine the Library and Cabinet^ 
and critically inspect the condition of the articles 
contained therein; and shaU report their proceed- 
ings to the Council. 

Sec. 3. There shall be five Counsellors whose, 
resideace shall be in Boston, or its vicinity, who 
shall form another Subcouncil, and n>eet once in 
eveiy month, to consult and advise on the general 
concerns of the Institution ; three of whom shall 
form a quorum. They shall report their proceed* 
ings to the Council. 

. Sec. 4. There shall be one Counsellcx* resident in 
eadi of the United States, and one in Plymouth Old 
Colony, and one in Maine, with a right to a seat, and 
with power to act, in the meetings c^ the Council. 
It shall be the duty of these as well as of the other 
Counsellors to receive communications from mem- 
bers of the Society and others, and forward them to 
the President. .These Counsellors are also to re- 
ceive such communications to its members as may 
be sent to their care by the officers of the SocieQr, 
and dispose of them as may be requested. They 
are likewise to advise by better to the President, tx 
one of the Corresponding Secretaries, concernii^g 
any matters interesting to the Society ; to use thdr 
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efforts to gam iafbrmfttion of the antiquities of the 
country, receive suq^ articles as can be obtainecU 
and forward them to the President, or one of the 
officers appointed to receive and forward articles 
piesented to the Society* 

Article III. 

Sec. Iw Thevc shall be one Recording Secretary, 
one or more Assistant Reootxling Secretaries, and 
three Corresponding Secretaries. 

Sec. 2. The Recording Secretary shall be Keep- 
er of the Seal, the Charter, and Kecords* It shall • 
be his duty to attend all the meetings of the Society? 
and Council, and to make records of all their pro- 
ceedings ; and he shall keep on file all letters and * 
papers respecting the Society, under the direction 
of the Council. 

Sec. 3. It shall be th^ duty of the Corresponding 
Secretaries to receive and read all communications 
made to the Society; and to manage, under the 
directicHi of the Council, or either of the Subcoun- 
oils, all the correspondence of the Socie^. They 
shall, in books provided for the purpose, keep cop- 
ies of all letters wriuen for the Society ; and shall 
file all letters and papers for the Society, to them 
directed, and deliver over the same, with the letter . 
books, when filled, to the Librarian, under the di- 
rection of the Council. 

Articjc^e IV. 

There shall be a Treasurer, who shall give such 

security as the President and Council shall require, 

for the faithful performance of his trust. It shall be 

his duty to call on the members and others for aU 
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dues to the Society ; to receive and keep all monies 
and evidences of property belonging to the Society ; 
to pay out to the order <^ the President and Coun- 
cil r to keep a record of his receipts and payments^ 
exhibit the same, and setde with a Committee which* 
afadl be annually appointed for this purpose : And 
he shall put the money out to intettst, under the 
direction of the Council. 

Article V, 
There sha)! be a Librarian and Cabinet Keeper, 
whoshaH give bonds to the satisfaction of the Presi- 
dent and Council ibr the faithful performance of his 
trust. He shall receive and have in his custody aill 
books, papers, and productions of nature and art, 
the property of the Society, These he shall ar- 
range in classes, and register in a book, with a 
proper description of each article, and the donor's 
n^me, when the same shall be a present ; frequently 
examine the whole, and keep the same in good or-^ 
der.* No book or article shall ever, on any occa- 
sion, be loaned or taken from the Library or Cabi- 
net, except by vote of the Council ; and then the 
loQQ of such artiple sliall be recorded, and a receipt 
given therefor by the borrower, to return the same 
within four weeks* or pay a forfeiture, such as by a 
vote of the Council shall be prescribed. No person 
shall be pernutted to enter or remain in the Libra- 
ry, except in the presence of the Librarian or a 
member <rf the CounciU 

AiBLTiCLi, VL 
There shall be appwntcd by the Society from its 
members, Officers, one or more in each of the Uni- 
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ted States, whose duty it shall be to Receive and 
Preserve articles presented to the Society, till he 
can communicate to the President su.ch infarmation 
concerning them as he shall obtain, with the names 
of the persons presenting them, and to execute the 
orders of the President respecting them. These, 
shall be called Receiving Officers^ 

Articlk VIL 
There shall be annually two stated meetings of 
the Society, \tz. oae in Bostxm, on the twenty third 
day of October^ the day on which Columbas first 
diacovered America^ and when the same shall fidl. 
on Sunday* then the meeting shall be hoklea on the 
Monday ibllowing--^e other in Wocoeater^ on 
the last Thursday in June. At the annual meeting 
in October shall be chosen, by ballot, all the oflBcers 
of the Society,, to serve during the year thenoe ibU 
lowing, and until others are chosen. At thi» meet* 
ing a publick address shall be delivered by a menu 
ber appointed by the Society,, or the Council, unless 
when the Society shall otherwise determine* 

Abticlb VIII. 
A Committee of three members shall be chosen 
annually, to^be known by the name of the Commit* 
tee of Nominations, to whom all nominations shalt 
be submitted, and if approved shall be by them 
submitted to the Society, who shall proceed to bal- 
lot ; and if the candidate obtains two thirds of the 
votes given in, he shall be constituted a member. 
Every new member shall be notified of his election 
by a printed letter^ signed by the Recording Secre- 
tary. 
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Article IX. 

[Amended at a Meeting, bolden Januaij S7, 1890.} . 

Every member who shall produce a certificate tq 
the Recording Secretary from the Treasfurer, that 
he has paid six or mor^ dollars to the funds of the 
Ihstitiition, shall he entitled to a diploma, to whic6 
the seal of the Society shall he affii^ed, signed by 
the President, and countersigned by the Recording 
Secretary, and shall be es^empt from an annual tax. 
Every person residing in any pavt of the Unitec) 
States^ who may in futare be admitted into the So- 
ciety, shall pay six dollars towards thfs funds for 
cdfitiilgeht expenses ; and any inditidual, wk6 19 
now a member, or $haU in future be admitted, who 
shall neglect, for one year, the payment of six doU 
lars, aft^ having been called on, by the Treasiirer 
in person, or by his written order, shall be consid* 
ered n having abdicated l^i^ tnteircst in the Society^ 
ftnd no longer a member, 

AUTICLE X. 

All meetings of the {Society, standing or special, 
shall be notiiSied by the Recording Secretary, mider 
the direction of the President and CouncU or one 
of die Subcouqcits, in one newspaper published ii^ 
Boston, and one in Worcester, fourteen days pre-i 
vious to the day of the meeting i in which notifica- 
tion, the hour and place of th^ meeting sl^all be dcr 
signated ; but any neglect in t^iis particular ^hall 
not prevent a stated meetingi or annul ^ts proceed* 
ings. 

Abticlx XL 

In case of the death, resignation, incapacity, or 
removal out of the state of MassachusettSi (^either 
8 
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dt the Secretaries, or the Treasurer, of Librarian^ 
the Council, or either of the Subcouncils, shall take 
charge of the official books, papers and effects, be- 
longing to the vacated office, one or more of them . 
giving a receipt for the same ; which books, &c» 
they may deliver to some member whom they may 
appoint to fill the office until the next meeting oP 
the Society^ when there shall be a new choice. 

Article XIL 
No new law, or alteration of a standing law, shaU 
hereafter be made, until it has been submitted to . 
the Council, and by them proposed to the Society^ 



BY LAWS. 

t. THE ballots for the election bf officers, and 
for the admission of members, shall be c(41ected by 
a committee chosen by nomination, who shall as* 
sort and count the votes, and make report to the 
presiding officer^ and he shall declare the result to 
the Society. 

IL The Secretary shall record, in a book for 
this purpose, the names of the members^ and the 
times of their admission. 

III. Every officer chosen at a meeting in which 
he Was not present, shall be notified of hb election 
by the Recording Secretary. 

IV. I'he books in the Library shall be nam* 
bered, and marked' with the words ^^ American Afi- 
aquarian Society.^* 
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V. AH books and other articles belooging to 
the Society shall be appraised, and the price of 
each article shall be mentioned in the catalogue. 

yi. A correct copy of the catalogue of books 
and other articles, shall be made oqt by the Libra* 
rian and Cabinet Keeper, or by a committee chosen 
by the Society for this purpose, which copy shall 
be kept by the President for the time being. And 
as additions are made to the Library and Cabinet; 
they shall be entered oi> the qatalogiie aiid on the 
(Copy thereof. 

VII. Every deed to whidi the common seal of 
the Society is affixed, shall be passed and sealed in 
Council, signed ^ the Priesident, and attested by 
the Recording iSec^ietary. 

VIIL There shall be a temporary place of de- 
posit in Boston, and in such other places as the 
Council shall hereaftpr direct, for the convenience 
of those who may be dispose4 to preset^ to the So- 
ciety any ankles for its Library or Cabinet. £vef- 
ry article so deposited, shall| as soon after as circam« 
stances will permit, be forwarded to this LfilxBry aii4 
Cabinet in Worcj^^r. 
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ARCBL£0L06IA AMERICANA* 



•^Mjffaaaa*^' 

btSCOVUklY or THX RIVER MISSISIPPI 

ADJACENT COUNTRY- 

[The foD6^ring Accotint was fint publilihed b F^anee, fteaJr * 
tii« doae of the settBiiteenth centmy. It was soon after 
traaskted into Enf lish, and republished b London. Th^ 
work heing out of print, it is here btroduced as a prelim* 
inaiy. article to more recent AscoTeries b that bteresting 
territory.] 

A new Dtsecfoery of a large ynintry %A the North- 
em America^ extemUng above Jour thousand 
tnUes. By Father Lewis Heitvepin. 

A VOYAGE TO tfOk^A AMERICA. 

iFINDING in myaelf a strong inclination to re«> 
lire fix)m the worlds I entered into the Franciscan 
order, where I was overjoyed in reading the travels 
of ^ fathers of my own order, who were indeed 
tlie first tfiat undeitook missions into any foreign 
country. I thought nothing greater or more glori- 
ons than to instruct the ignorant and barbarous, and 
lead them to the light of the gospeL In order to 
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which I went missionary for Canada, by command 
from my superiours ; and embarked ^t Rochelle, in 
company of Mr. de Laval, since bishop of Quebec, 
the capital city of Canada. Our crew was about 
one hundred men, to three fourths of wl^om \ ad- 
ministered the sacrament, they being catholicks.. I 
likewise performed divine service every day when 
the weather was calm, and we sung the Itinerary of 
the clei^, translated into French verse, after even- 
ing prayers. 

I shall omit the accidents that befd us, bdng 
such only as are inseparable companions of all great 
voyages. Soon after my arrival, I was sent in mis- 
sion about one hundred and twenty leagues beyond 
Qvebec, accompanied by fath^ Luke Buisaet* We 
went up the river St. Lawrence southwards, till we 
came to fort Frontenac, distant from Quebec one 
hundred leagues* It was built to prevent the ex- 
cursions of the Iroquese, and to interrupt the trade 
of skins these savages maintain with the inhabitants 
of Newyork, who furnish theni with commodities 
at cheaper rates than the French of Canada* 

The Iroquese are an insolent and barbarous nar 
lion, and have shed the blood of more than two mil- 
lions of people in that vast extended country. They 
would never cease from disturbing the repose of the 
Europeans, were it not for fear of their fire arms. 
For they entertain no commerce with them unless 
it be for arms, which they buy on purpose to use 
against their neighbours ; and by means of which 
they have extended their bloody conquests five or 
six hundred leagues beyond their own precincts^ 
•xtQrminating whatever nation they hate« 
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1 had already acquired some small knowledge of 
the Iroquese language ; and father Luke and I trans- 
latcd the Creed, Lord's Prayer, and Litany, which 
we caused them to get by heart, and repeat to their 
children. They pronounce no labial letters, such 
as B, P, M, F. Here we remained two years and 
a half, till we saw our house oJT mission finished, and 
then returned in a Canoe down the river St. Law- 
rence to Quebec. 

Having tarried there till those who were expect-, 
cd frorti Europe to bear part in this discovery were 
arrived, I embarked in a smalt canoe, made of the 
bark of birch trees, carrying nothing with me but a 
portable chapel, one blanket, and a mat of rushes, 
which was to serve me for bed and quilt. I arrived 
at Fort Frontenac the Second of November, 1678, 
and on the eighteenth embarked in a brigantine of 
about ten tons and fifteen men, the Sieur de la 
Motte, commander. We sailed on till we came to 
the farther end of the lake Ontario, and on the sixth 
of January entered the river Niagara ; where we set 
our carpenters and the rest of the crew to work in 
building a fort and some houses; but foreseeing 
that this was like to give jealousy to the Iroquese, 
and to the English who dwell near them, and have 
a great commerce with them, we told those of the 
village of Niagara, that we did not intend to build n 
fort on the bank of their river, but only a great store 
house to keep the commodities we had brought to 
supply their occasions. And, to remove their sus- 
picion, Mr. de la Motte thought it absolutely nec- 
essary to send an embassy to the Iroquese ; telling 
me, ** He was resolved to take along with him seven 
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«ien out of sixteen that we were in all, and desired 
me to accompany him because I understood in a 
manner the language of their nation,*' We passed 
through forests thirty two leagues, and after five 
days journey came to a great village, and were im- 
mediately carried to the cabin of their principal.-* 
The younger savages washed our feetj and nibbed " 
them over with the grease of deer, wild goats, and 
oil of bear^ They are for the most part tall and 
well shaped, covered with a sort of robe made of 
beavers' and wolves' skins, or black squirrels, hold- 
ing a pipe or calumet in their hands. The senators 
of Venice do not appear with a graver countenance, 
and perhaps do not speak with more ^lajesfy and 
solidity than those ancient Iroquesesii 

One of our mei^ who w^U understood their Ian* 
giiage^ told the assembly^ 

1. That we were come to pay theni a visit, and 
smoke with them in their pipes. Then we deliver- 
ed our presents, consisting of axes, kiuves, a great 
collar of whi^e and blue porcelain, with some 
gowns. The same presents were renewed upoa 
every point we proposed to then^. 

2. W^ desired them t/o give i^ptice to the fivft 
cantons of their nation, that were s^bout to build a 
ship or great canoe above the' great fall of the river 
Niagara^ to go and fetch £uropean pommodities by 
a more convenient passage than that of the river St^ 
tiawrence, whose rapid currents, make U dangerous^ 
and long. And that by these means we should af- 
ford'theni our commodities cheaper than the Eng- 
lish of Boston,' or the Putch,^ at that time niasters, 
of Newyork. This pret^ncp was^ spacious enough. 
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aod veiy well contrived to engage the barbarous na- 
tion to extirpate the English and Dutch out of that 
part of America. 

3> We told them that we should provide them at 
die river Niagara with a bl^ksmith and a gunsmith 
to mend their guns, axes» &c. they having nobody 
among them tliat understood that trade. We added 
many other reasons which we thought proper to 
persuade them to favour our design. The presents 
we made unto them in cloth or iron, were worth 
above four hundred livres, besides some other £u. 
ropean commodities very scarce in that country ; 
for the best reasons in the world are not listened to 
among them unless they are enforced with presents. 

The next day their speaker answered our dis- 
course article by article, seeming to be pleased 
with our proposals though they were not really so^ 
having a greater inclination for the English and 
Dutch than for us. Whilst we were with them» 
their parties had made an excursion towards Vir- 
g^a, and brought two prisoners* They spared the 
life of one, but put to death the other with most 
exquisite torments. They commonly use this in- 
humanity towards all their prisoners, and their tor- 
ments sometimes last a month. When they have 
brought them into their canton, they lay them on 
pieces of wood like a St. Andrew's cross, to which 
they tie their legs and arms, and expose them to 
gnats and flies, who sting them to death. Children 
cut pieces of flesh out of their flanks, thighs, or 
other parts, and boiling them, force those poor 
souls to eat thereof. Their parents eat some them- 
9 
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hatred of their enemies, give them some of theif 
blood to drink* This cruelty obliged us to leave 
them sooner than we would have done, to shew 
them the horror we had of their inhumanity, and 
never eat with them afterwards ; but retnrtied the 
same way we went through the wood^ to the liver 
Niagara, where we arrived the fourteenth of Janu^« 
fy, much fatigued with our voyage, having no food 
on the way but Indian com. Mn de h Motte^ no 
longer able to endure so laborious a life, gave ove^ 
bis design, and returned to Canada^ having about 
two hundred leagues to travels 

On the twentieth, Mn de la Salle arrived front 
fort l^rontenac with a great bark to supply us vrith 
provisions, rigging and tackling for the ship wede» 
signed to build at the mouth of the lake Erie ; but 
that bark was unfortunately cast away on die lake On^ 
eirio, within two leagues of Niagara. On the twenty- 
second, we went two leagues above the great M bf 
Niagara, where we made a dock %t building Ae 
ship. Mr. de la Salle returned to fort Frontenac» 
leaving one Tonti, an Italian, for our -commander* 
He undertook this journey afoot over the snow» 
having no other provision but a tittle sack of roast- 
ed Indian com. However, he got home safely with 
two men and a dog, who dragged his baggage over 
the frozen snow. 

Most of the Iroquese were now gone to wage war 
on the other side the lake Erie, and our men con- ^ 
tinned with great application to build our ship ; for 
the Iroquese who were left behind, were not so in- 
solent as before, though they came sometimes to 
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our dock, and expiressed some diiwontent at nHnt 
V9 were doing. 

We made all the ha«te we could to get our ship 
afloat^ though not alt€>gether finished, to prevent 
their desigpaof bumii^ iu She waa calkd the 
Griffin, about sixty toDs, aiul carried five small 
guns. We fired th^ guna^ and aung TV Dcum ^ 
and cartyis^ our hammocks aboard, the same day 
Vece out of the reach of the savages. 
. Before we could proceed in oMr intemjed discov* 
cfj^ I was obliged to return to fort f rontenao, to 
bni^ along with mc two monlu; of my own order^ 
to help n^ fn the function of my ministry^ I con* 
<;6ak4pmt<»ftb^diacoun^|ementaIhadmet with, 
because Idesigqed to engage father Gabriel and Ze^ 
Afibe in our voyage. Having dispatched otir a&irs, 
ifff^ ihmfyf^ aboavd a brigantine, and in a short 
time 9Mtpf0i, at the river which runs into the^lake 
Qftfario, where w^ continued several days, cwr meq 
bekig vqry busy in liartering their commodities with 
the natives, who exchanged their skins for knives, 
guns, powder and shot,- but especially brandy, 
.which tlipy love above all things^ Mr. d^ la SaUe 
arnved in a canoe eight days after. These impedi* 
wents retarded us so long that we could not reach 
ihc river Niagara before the thirtieth of July. 7a« 
Ui^r GUbriel and I went overland to view the great 
Fall, thp like whereof i^ pot in the whole world* It 
ia noRipounded of two great x^ro^s streams of water 
ai|d two £ill% with an isle 9lq)ing along the middle 
of itt The waters which M from this vast height 
dp fosm and boil after the most hideous manner 
iffMginablc^ making an outrageous noi^e more terri<» 
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ble than'that bf thunder ; so that when the wind 
blows from the south, their dismal roaring niay be 
heard above fifteen leagues off* 

The river Niagara having thrown itself down this 
incredible precipice, continues its impetuous course 
for two leagues with an inexpressible rapidity ; and 
the brinks are so prodigious high, that it makes one 
tremble to look steadily on the water, rolling along 
with a rapidity not to be Imagined, It is so rapid 
above the descent, that it violently hurries down the 
wild beasts, endeavouring to pass it to feed on the 
other side, casting them down headlong above six 
hundred feet. A bark or greater vessel may pass 
from fort Frontenac until you come within two 
leagues of the Fall, for which two leagues the peo* 
pie are obliged to carry their goods aver land i but 
the way is very good, and the trees are but few, and 
they chiefly furs and oaks* Were it not for this vast 
cataract which interrupts nav^tion, we might sail 
with barks or greater vessels above four hundred 
and fifty leagues further^ 

On the seventh of August we went on board, be^ 
ing in all thirtyfour men, and sailed from the mouth 
of the lake Erie, and on the eleventh entered a 
streight thirty leagues long and one broad, except 
in the middle, which makes the lake of St Claire. 
On the twentythird, we got into the lake Huron. 
The twentysixth we had so violent a storm that we 
brought down our yards and topmasts, and let the 
ship drive at the mercy of the wind, knovring no 
place to run into to shelter ourselves. Mn la Salle, 
notwithstanding he was a courageous man, began 
to fear^ and told us we were undone ; whereupon 
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every body fell on his knees to say his prayers and ' 
prepare himself for death, except our pilot, whom 
we could never oblige to pray ; and he <Kd nothing 
d\ that while but curae and swear against Mr. la 
Salle, who had brought him tliither to make him 
perish in a nasty lake, and lose the glory he had ac- 
quired by his long and happy navigations on the 
ocean. When the wind abated we hoisted our sail, 
and the next day arrived at MissiRmakinak. 

On the second of September we weighed anchor 
and sailed to an island at the mouth of the bay of 
Poans, forty leagues from MissiKmakinak. The 
chief among them, who had been formerly in Cana- 
da{ received us with all the civility imaginable. Mr. 
la SaBe, without asking any other body's advice, re- 
solved to send back the sfaip to Niagara, laden with 
furs and skins, to discharge his debts. Our pilot 
and five men with him were therefore sent back, 
and ordered to return with all imaginable speed to 
join us towitfds the southern parts of the lake, where 
we should stay' for them among the Illinois. They 
sailed die eighteenth with a westerly wind, and fired 
a gim as taking leave. It was never known what 
course they steered, nor how they perished ; but it 
is supposed that the ship struck upon a sand, and 
was there buried* This was a great loss for Mr. 
la Salle and other adventurers, for that ship with its 
cargo cost above sixty thousand livres. 

We continued our voyage in four canoes, being 
fourteen men in all, and departed the nineteenth of 
September. We steered to the south towards the 
continent, distant from the island near forty leagues. 
On the first of October, after twelve leagues rowing, 
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we wete in fo gr9«t dwger bf sfePtte of iFe^^ 
we were forced to throw oursqives into the water^ 
and eany our eaooes oo oyr 4shotildersto8ave them 
from being brol^en to pieces* I oarried fkik^ 
Qafariel on my Imk^ wh^ great age, being sixty, 
five yeai% did pot permit him. to veottiie into the 
water* 

^ Having no acquaintance whb the savages of tho 
village near which we Ifuided, we prepared to iqak^ 
a vigorous defence in case of an attack, and in onder 
tp it, possessed ourselves of a rising ground wheop 
we eould not be surprized* We thfcn sent three 
nea to buy poovisionsin the yMlage* with the cahi^^ 
met ^)r pipe of peace, wtuch dxiae of the isl«nd had 
pven us.; And because the calumet of peace h th^ 
most sacred thing jMUQqg the savages, I shall faep^ 
de^be the same^ 

It is a large tobaccp pipe, of a red,- Uack^ or 
while marUe. The head is finely poU^ied The 
quill^ which is commonly two footaqd a half Ipiy^ 
b made of a pftttjr. strong reed or c^e, adorned 
vrith feathers of all colours, interlaced with locksjoC 
women's hair* Every natipn adorns it as they thio)^ 
fit, and according to the l^iixl^ ^y Have in their 
oountry. 

Such a pipe is a sa^ conduct amoi^ all the ^1^ 
li^ of the nation whphaagiven it* Andinallem* 
bassies the calumet is oarmd w a symbol of peaee^ 
The savages being geaersHy persuaded thstf s<Hne 
gpreat niisfortwne wouki befti them, if they should 
violate the pnUick fakh ^of the calumet They fill 
this pipe with the best t^baQco they have, and thee^ 
present it to those with whorn they have concluded 
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Mijr gMt vdbkf md smoke but of the same after 
tbein. 

Oar thrbe meb, provided vrith thb pipe, and teiy 
#ell armed, went to the little village three leagties 
from the place where we landed ; but finding nobo- 
, &j therein, took some In^fian com, and left instead 
<tf it some goods, to let them see that we w^^ no 
mbbers nor tfieir enemies* However twenty of 
ttem artned with axes, smaH guns, bows and dubs, 
advufioed near die place wfeete we stood; whemup^ 
M MM'la Salle with four men very well armaiy 
went toward them t6 speak With them^ and desiitd 
diem to come near us, for fi&t a party of our meii 
Hho were gone a hunting, should meet with them 
und kill ^m. They sat down at the foot of the 
eminence Wbere We #ere posted, and Mr. la Salle 
spoke to them aU the while cmicemlng his voyage, 
whidi he told them he had undertdcen for their 
good and advantage. This was only to amuse them 
t9i our three knen returned, who appearing with die 
Calumet of peace, the savages made a great shout, 
ahd rose and began to dance. We excused our 
taking some of their com, telling them we had left 
the tnie value of it in goods ; which they took so 
well, Uiat they sent imn]:ediately for more, and gave 
Its next day as much as wfe cduM carry away in our 
canoes. They retired towafds evening, and Mr. la 
Sai&e tHtlered some .trees to be cut down^ and laid 
acrMs ^ Way, to ptevtat any surprise fn^m them* 
The oldest of them ciitte to us next morning with 
Aeir calumet of peae<^, and brought us some wild 
goats. We presented them with some axes, kni ves^ 
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and several little tof s for their i¥iveS| with whicb 
they were well pleased. 

We left that place the second of October, and 
coasts along the lake, which is so steep that wc 
could hardly find any place to land. The violence 
of the wind obliged us to drag our cartoes sometimes 
to the top of the rocks to prevent their being dashed 
in jueces* The stormy weather lasted four days, 
during which we suffered vexy much, and our pro* 
visions failed us again ; which, with the fatigues of 
rowing, caused oU father Gabriel to fiiint aiway in 
such manner^ that I thought verily he could not 
live. We had no other subsistence but a handful 
of Indian com once every twentyfour hours, which 
we roasted or else boiled in water ; and yet rowed 
almost every day fix>m morning till night. Being 
in this dismal distress, we saw upon the coast a great 
many ravens and eagles^ from whence we conjecture 
ed there was some prey; and having landed upon 
that place, we found above the half of a fat wild 
goat which the wolves had strangled. This provis- 
ion was very acceptable to us, and the rudest .of 
our men could not but pnuse the divine Providence 
who took so particular a care of us. 

Having thus refreshed ourselves, we continued 
our voyage directly to the southern parts of the 
lake. On the sixteenth, we met with abundance of 
game. A savage we had with us killed several stags 
and mid goats, and our men a great many turkies, 
very fat and big ; wherewith we provided ourselves 
for several days, and so embarked again. On the 
first of November we came to the mouth of the riv- 
er of the Miamis, which runs from the south and 
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ftlls into the lake. Here we spent all that month 
in building a fort forty feet long, and eighty broad ; 
made with great square pieces of timber laid one 
upon the other. 

On the third of December we embarked, being 
thirtythree men, in eight canoes, and having rowed 
about twentyfive leagues up the river Miamis to 
the southwest, we could not find the place where we 
were to land, and carry our canoes and equipage in« 
to the river of the Illinois, which falls into Missisip- 
pi. Our savage who was hunting ashore, not find- 
ing us at the place of portage, came higher up the 
river, and told us we had missed it. So we return* 
cd and carried our canoes over land to the head of 
the Illinois river, which b but a league^and a half 
fix>m that of Miamis* We continued our course 
upon this river very near the whole month of De- 
eember, towards the end of which we arrived at the 
village of the Illinois, about one hundred and thirty 
leagues from fort Miamis* We found nobody in 
the village, which caused a great perpleicity among 
us ; for though we vi^anted provisions, yet we durst 
not meddle with the com they had laid under ground 
for their subsistence, and to sow their lands with ; 
it being the most sensible wrong one can do them» 
in their opinion, to take some of their com in their 
absence. However, our necessity being very great^ 
and it being impossible to continue our voyage 
without it, Mr. la Salle took about forty bushels of 
it, hopiTig to appease them with some presents* 

We embarked again with this fresh provision, 
and fell down the river the first of January, 168Q» 
10 
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Wc tobk the elevation of the pole, which was thirty- 
three degites, fortyfive toinutes. Although we 
used all the precaution we could, we found our- 
aelves on a sudden in the middle of their c&mp, 
<which took up both sides of the riven The Illi- 
nois being much terrified, though they were tevend 
thousand tn^n, tendered us the calumet 6f (jeace, 
and we o2:ared them ours. Mr. la Saile presented 
them with Martinico tobacco, and some axes. He 
told them, •• He knew how necessary their com 
'was to them ; but that being reduced to an un^pe^k* 
able necessity when he came to their village, and 
seeing no probability to subsist, he had been forced 
to take some corn from their habitations without 
their leave. That he would give them axes and 
Other things, in lieii of it, if they could spare it ; and 
if they could not, they were free to take it again.'' 
The savages considered our proposals, granted our 
demkids, and made an alliance with us. 

Some days after, Nikanape, brother to the most 
con^ideHible man among them, who was then ab- 
sent, invited us to a great feast. And before Xvte 
sat down, told us, '* That he had invited us not so 
tnuch to give us a treat, as to dhdeavour to dissuade 
tis from the resolution we had taken to go down to 
the sea by the great river Missisippi.'' He said, 
«* That the banks of that river were inhabited by 
barbarous and bloody nations, and that several had 
^perished upon the same enterprize.*' Our Inter- 
preter told him by order of Mr, la Salle, " That wc 
were much obliged to him for his advice ;' but that 
*the difficulties and dangers he hadtnentioned, would 
make our entcrprize still more glorious. That we 
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feared the Master of the life of all inen> who pjicA 
the sea and all the world, and therefore wpuld thinlc 
it happiness to by down our lives to make his name 
known to all his creatures." However Ni&jaoape'f 
discourse had put some of our men under such ter« 
rible apprehensions, that we could never recover 
their courage nor remove their fears ; so that si^, of 
them who l^d the guard that night, (among which 
were two sawyers, the most necessary of our work* 
men for building our ship) ran away, taking witH 
them what they thought necescary. But consider- 
ing the country through which they were to travel^ 
and the season of the y^ar, w? may say, that for 
avoiding an uncertainty, they exposed themselvei 
to, a most certain danger, 

Mr. la Salle aeeing those six men were gone, ex? 
horted the rest to continue 2rm in their duty ; as* 
suring them, that if any were afra^ of venttiring 
themselves upon the river of Missisippi, because of 
the dangers Nikanape had mentioned, he would give 
them leave to return next spring to Canada, md al- 
low them a canoe to make their voyage ; whereas 
they could not venture to return home at this time 
of the year, ^thout exposing themselves to perish 
with hunger, cold, or the hftnds of the savages* 

On the fifteenth, we made choice of an eminence 
on the bank of the river, defended on that side by 
the river, and on two others by two deep ditches 
made by the rains, so that it was accessible only by 
one way. We cast a line to join those two natural 
ditches, and made the eminence steep on every side, 
supporting the earth with great pieces of timber. 
By the ^t of March, our fort was near finished^ 
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•nd we named it Crevecoeur, because the desertios 
of our men, with the difficulties we laboured under^ 
had almost broke our hearts* We had also built a 
bark for the continuance of our discovery. It was 
forty two feet long by the keel, and' was in such a 
forwardness, that we should have beeh in a condi- 
tion to ssul in .a very short time, had we been pro*' 
vided with all other necessaries. But hearing noth* 
ing of our ship Griffin, and tfierefore wanting the 
rigging and otfier tackle we expected by her, we 
found ourselves in ^at perplexity, and did not 
know what to do in this sad juncture, being above 
five hundred leagues from foit Frontenac ; whither 
it was almost impossible to return at that time, be* 
cause the snow made travelling very dangerous bjr 
land, and the ice oiade it impracticable to our ca« 
noes. 

Mr. la Salle did not/ no longer doubt but his be- 
loved Griffin was tost ; but neither this nor the oth- 
er difficulties dejected him. His great courage 
buoyed ifiim up, and he resolved with three men to 
return to fort Frontenac by land, notwithstanding 
the snov/ and tkc unspeakable dangers attending so 
great a journey, and to bring along with him the 
necessary things to proceed on our discovery ; while 
I with two men should ^ in a cano^ to the river 
Missisippi, to get the friend^ihip of the nations in- 
habiting the banks thereof. Then calling his men 
together, told them, *• He would leave Mr. Tonti 
to command in the fort, and desired them to obey 
his orders in his absence, to live in a Christian umoa 
and charity, to be courageous and fifm in their de- 
sign." He assured them, **He would return with 
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^ Ae speed imaginable, and bring with him a fresh 
supply of meat, ammunition, and rigging for our 
bark ; and that in the mean time he left Uiem arms 
and other things necessary for a vigorous defence, 
in case their enemies should attack them before his 
return.'* 

Then telling me, " That he expected I should 
depart • without further delay," he embraced mc 
and gave me a calumet of peace, with two men to 
mana^ our canoe, Picard and Ako, to whom he 
gave some commodities to the value of about one 
thousand livres, to trade with the savages or make 
presents. He gave to'me in particular, and for my 
own use, ten knives, twelve shoemaker's awls or 
bodkins, a small roll of Martihico tobacco, two 
pounds of rossade, i.. e. little pearls or rings of col- 
oured glass to make bracelets for the savages, and 
a small parcel of needles ; telling me, " He would 
have given me a greater quantity if it had been in 
his powen*' 

Thus relying on the providence of God, and re- 
ceiving the blessing of father Gabriel, I embraced 
all our men, and took my leave of Mr. la Salle, who 
set out a few days after for Canada with three men, 
without any provisions but what they killed in their 
journey, durhig which they suffered very much by 
cold weather, snow, and hunger. 

We set out from fort Crevecoeur, twentyninth 
of February, myself, Picard and Ako, and when we 
had gone fifty leagues down the river, we came to 
the place where it falls into the Missisippi, between 
thirty five and thirty six degrees of latitude. The 
Mbsisippi runs to the south southwest, between 
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two ridges of mountains, is in some places a leagae 
broad, and a half a league where it is narrowest. 
The ice which came down stopt us here till the 
twelfth of March, Then after prayers we embark- 
ed, and continuing our course down the river, we 
discovered three savages on the fifteenth^ and land* 
ing, marched up to them ; whereupon they ran 
away. But after some signs, one returned, and pre- 
sented us the calumet of peace, which when we had 
received, the two others came back. We could 
not understand one word of their language ; and 
when we named two or three different nations to 
them, one answered three times, Chiqtiacha. They 
gave us some pelicans they had killed with their ar- 
rows, and we presented them with part of our meat. 
Two days after,' we saw many savages near the river, 
crying aloud» Sasacouest, that is, Who goes there ^ 
as I have been informed. They sent a pirogue or 
heavy wooden canoe towards us, wherein were the 
three savages we had met two days before. We pre- 
sented our calumet c^ peace, which they received, 
but gave us to understand by signs that we must 
go to the Akansa, pcunting to the savages ashore. 
We could not avoid it ; and as soon as we were 
landed, the three Chiquachas took our canoe upon 
their shoulders, and carried it to the village. These 
savages received us very kindly^ and presented us 
witli beans^ Indian com, and flesh to eat We made 
them also a present of some of our European com-» 
modities, which they admired, putting tti^ir fingers 
upon their mouths, especially when they saw our 
guns. The eighteenth we embarked again, after 
having been entertained with dancing and feastmg. 
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imd carried away our commodidesy though the sav* 
ages were very loth to part with them ; but having 
acce|)t;ed our calumet of peace, they did not pre« 
tume to stop us by force. 

We passed by the nations of Taensa and Coroa, 
\}y both which we were kindly received, and on the 
twentyfourth came to the nation of Quiniquissa. 
The next day we came to a point where the Missis 
aippi divides itself into three channels. We took 
the ijAiddle one, which is very broad and deep. Hie 
watet began there to taste brackish, but four leagues 
lovtrer vtras as salt as the sea. We rowed about four 
ka^es further and discovered the sea. The mouth 
of the river is very deep, without being interrupted 
with any sands ; so that great ships may go up as far 
as the ilfinois rivier, which is two hundred leagues. 
Its course, from its source to the sea, may be eight 
hundred leagues, including windings and turnings, 
tt falls into the gulph of Mexico, between twenty- 
seven and t<ventyeight degrees of latitude. Its 
knouth may be about thirty leagues from Rio Bravo, 
^ixty from I'almas, and eighty or one hundred from 
Uio Pai^uco, the nearest habitation of the Spaniards. 

My two men were very glad of this discovery ; 
but on the other ha^d they expressed a great deal 
of dissatisfaction t6 have been at such trouble with- 
out making any profit, having found no furs to ex- 
change ifor theit 'c6mmodities. They were also 
much afraid of thfe Spaniards of New Meiico, and 
were pei^tually telling mfe, "That if they were 
taken, the Spanialrdb would never spare their lives, 
or at least give theiici the liberty to return into £u- 
^rope*" I knew their fears were not altogether un- 
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reasonable ; and therefore I resolved to go no fur« 
tber, though I had no reason to be afraid fo^ myself, 
our order bebg so numerous in New Mexico, that 
on the contrary, I might expect to have had in that 
country a peaceable and easy life. 

We lay, during the time we were ashore, under 
our canoe, supported with four forks, and made cur- 
tains of some rolls of birch bark, hanging from the 
top to the ground, to ^defend us from the rain. We 
saw nobody, and therefore cannot tell whether that 
coast be inhabited. We squared a tree of twelve 
feet high, and making a cross of it, erected it in that 
place, leaving there a letter signed by me and mj 
two men, containing an account of pur voyage, 
country, and profession. Then kneeling near the 
cross, we sung some hymns, and embarked again 
on the first of April, to return towards the source of 
the riven 

It is observable that during the whole course of 
our sailing, God protected us against the crocodiles, 
which are very numerous in that river, especially 
towards the mouth. They looked dreadful, and 
would have attacked us, had we not been very care^ 
ful to avoid them. 

Our canoe being loaded with three men only 
and our provisions, did not draw three inches wa- 
ter, and therefore we could row very near the shore, 
and avoid the current of the river. The next day, 
April sepond, we saw, towards break of day, a great 
smoke not far from us, and soon after discovered 
four savage women loaded with wood, marching as 
fast as they could to get to their village before us» 
But some buzzards coming near us, one of my men 
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took! not forbear to shoot at them, iniiich ao fright* * 
ed the women that they left their wood, and ran 
away to their village, where they arrived before us» 
The savages having heard the noise, were in as great 
fear as their wives, and left their village upon oot 
approach. But I landing, immediately advanced 
alone with the calumet of peace, whereupon they re* 
turned, and received us with all the respect aiidcaviU 
hy imaginable. We made them some small presents 
to show our gratitude, and left that place April the 
fourth, and rowed with such diligence that we arrived 
the same day at Koroa. I was surprized to see their 
Indian com, which was left very green, grown alrea#' 
dy to maturity ; but I have learned since, that their 
corn is ripe sixty days after it is. sown. They hav^ 
three or four crops of Indian com in a year, having 
no other winter than some rain. They have all 
florts of trees we have in Europe, and many others 
unknown to us. There are the finest cedars in the 
world, and another tree from which drops a most 
fragrant gum, which in my opinion exceeds our 
best perfumes. The cotton trees are of a prodig- 
ious height ; the savages make them hollow with 
fire, to make their pirogues of them. We saw some 
of diem an of a piece above one hundred feet long. 
They told us, ** That to the westward are some 
beasts who carry men upon their backs," and shew* 
ed tts the hoof and part of the leg of one, which was 
cer&inly the hbof of a horse ; and surely horses 
are not utterly unknown in the northern America ; 
for near the cape named by us St. Anthony, we saw ' 
a hprse rad some other beasts painted upon the rock 
11 
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witb red colotirs by the savages. ISut whereas we 
had been told that the Spaniards of New Mexico 
lived not above forty leagues from them, and sup« 
plied them with European commodities, we found 
notUng among them that miglit be suspected to 
come from thence, unless it be some little pieces of 
glass struqg upon a thread, wiAi which the women 
adorn their heads. We left the habitations of the 
Akansas, tlie fourth of April, atid during sixty 
leagues saw no savage. Our provisions being 
speot, we had nothing to live upon but the game 
we killed^ or the fish we could catch. On the 
twelfth^ /tsmy two men were boiling a buzzard, and 
myself ftfitttng otar eanoe on the bank of the river^ 
I perceived on a sudden^ aj^ut two o'clock in the 
afternoon, no less than fifty canoes made of bark, 
manned with <me hundred and twenty savages stark 
naked, coming down the river with an extracHrdina^ 
ry swiftness, to surprize the Miamis and IIlin<»s^ 
their enemies. 

Wc threw away the broth whieh was preparing, 
and getting aboard as fast as we could, made tOi^' 
wards them, cryiffg out in the Iroquese and AJgoo* 
quin languages, '* Comrades, we are men of wooden 
canoes ;*' for so they call thosp that sail in great ves* 
aels. This had no effect, for they understood not, 
what we said ; so that surrounding us immediately, 
diey began to let fly their arrows at us, till the eld* 
est amongst them perceiving I had a calumet* of 
peace in my hand, came up to us and prevented our 
being murdered by their wanriour& 

I'hey presendy jumped out of their canoes, some 
upon land> />thers into the water ; surrounding us 
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on all sides with shrieks and outcries £hat lAre in- 
deed terrifying. It was to no purpose to resi^, be- 
ing but three to so great a number. One of theni- 
snatched the pipe of peace out of my hand. We 
presented them with some small pieces of Martinico 
tobacco, anf} made signs to them with our oars upon 
the sand, tliat the Miamis tlieir enemies, whom they 
were in search of, had passed the river, arid were 
gone to join the Illinois. 

Being then out of all hopes of surprizing their 
enemies, three or four of the eldest of them laid their 
hands on my head, and began to weep bitterly, ac* 
companying their tears with such mournful accents 
as can hardly be expressed; while I, with a sor- 
ry handkerchief I had left, made shift to diy up 
their tears ; however, to very little purpose ; for re. 
fusing to smoke in our calumet, they thereby gaive^ 
us to understand, that their design was still to mur- > 
der us ; and one hundred of their leaders coming* 
up to us, made Us to understand by signs, that their 
warriours were resolved upon our death. This 
obliged me to apply myself to their chiefs, and pre- 
sented them with six hatchets, fifteen knives and 
some pieces of tobacco ; after which, bending my 
neck and pointing to a hatchet, I signified to them, 
by that submission, that we threw ourselves on their 
mercy. 

The present had the good effect to soften some of 
them, who, according to their custom, gave us some 
beavers' flesh to eat, themselves putting the three 
first bits in our mouths, having first blown upon it, 
because it was hot ; after this they set their platter 
before us, made of the bark of a tree, leaving us at 
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liberty to feed after our own fashioiu These civilidev 
did not hinder us from pas^ng the night away very 
uneasily, because in the evening, before they went 
to sleep, they had returned us our calumet of peace* 
The two canoemen resolved to sell their lives aj» 
dear as they could, and to defend theiyselves like 
men to the last, in case they should attack us« For 
my part I told them, I resolved to suffer myself to 
be slain without the least resistance, in imitation of 
our Saviour. However, we watched all night by 
turns, that we might not be surprized in our sleep. 
The next morning early, one of their captains wHq 
had been for killing us, came and demanded my 
pipe of peace ; it being delivered him, he filled it 
with tobacco, and made the rest who tiad been for 
putting us to death to smoke in it; then he made 
^gns that v^ must go along with them into their 
country, to which they were then returning. This 
proposal was very welcome to us, and we rowed in 
their company for nineteen days together, some* 
times north, and sometimes northeast, according to 
the best observations we could make by our com- 
pass ; so that after these barbarians had forced us to 
follow them, we made more than two hundred and 
fifty leagues up the river Missisippi, and we were 
got about one hundred and fifty leagues up the 
same, above that of the Illinois, when we were first 
taken by them. One of the nineteen days of our most 
tiresome voyage, a captain called Aquipaguetin, who 
afterwards adopted me for his son, had killed a large 
fat deer, to which he invited the chief captains of 
the warriours. After the repast, the savages, with 
their hair anointed with oil of bears, and stuck all 
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covered with the down of birds, began to dance 
with their hands upon their hips, and striking their, 
feet with great forqe against the ground* During 
the dance, one of the sons of the master of the cece- 
monies made them all smoke in the pipe of war, 
himself shedding abundance of tears. The father 
JD the mean while laying his hands on our heads, 
and lifting up his eyes to heaven, bathed himself in 
tears. As for us, as far as we could judge, all this 
grimace boded us no good ; and indeed, we after*, 
wards understood, that he meant nothing less tlian 
our destruction by it. But finding the opposition 
he was like to meet from the other chiefs^*, who were, 
of a contrary opinion, he wa^ content to suffer us to 
iieembark, resolving, however, to make use of some 
Other stratagem to get into his own hands, by little 
and little, the rest of our things ; not daring to take 
them from U3 openly by force, for fear of the rest of • 
liis own nation ; by which it plainly appears, that he 
was a crafty designing knave. His son was killed 
by the Miamis, and finding he could not revenge 
himself on that nation, vented his passion upon us. 
Having thus travelled nineteen days in our canoe 
by water, we came within six leagues of the fall of 
St. Anthony, where they held an assembly to con*^ 
suit what they should do with us. At last they 
separated and gave us to three of their chiefs, in- 
stead of three of their sons which had been killed in 
the war ; then they seized our canoe and took away 
all our equipage ; our canoe they pulled to pieces ; 
their own they hid among the alders, so that though 
we might have gone conveniently enough quite up 
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into their country by water, yet we were obliged 
by their conduct to travel no less than sixty leagues 
afoot. 

Our ordinary inarches were from break of day tilt 
ten al night; and when we met with any rivers, we 
swam them, themselves (who for the most part are 
of an extraordinary size) carrying our clothes and 
equipage on their heads. We never eat but once 
in twentyfour hours, and then nothing but a few 
scraps of meat dried in smoke, after their fashion, 
which they afforded us with abundance of regret. 

I was so weak that I often lay down, resdving 
nther to die than follow these savages any farther, 
who travelled at a rate so extraordinary, as far sur- 
passes the strength of any European. However, to 
hasten us, they sometimes set fire to the dry grass 
in the meadows through which we passed, so that 
our choice was, march or bum. When we had thus 
travelled sixty leagues afoot, and undergone all the 
fiitigues of hunger, thirst, and cold, besides a thou- 
sand outrages daily done to our persons ; as soon as 
we approached their habitations, which are situat* 
ed in morasses inaccessible to their enemies, they 
thought it a proper time to divide the merchandize 
they had taken from us. Here they were hke to fall 
out and cut one another's throats about the roll of 
Martinico tobacco, which might still weigh about 
fifty pounds. Then arose a high dispute about the 
distribution they were to make of our persons. At 
last, Aquipaguetin, as head of the party, carried it ; 
who turning towards me, presented me his calumet 
of peace to smoke in, receiving ftom me at the same 
time that which we had brought^ and then adopted 
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me for his son, in the room of him he had lost in 
the war. 

Two other captains did the same by the two cH' 
noemen. This separation was very grievous to as, 
though somewhat allayed by the satisfaction we had 
to find our lives were safe, Picard, being sensible 
of the uncertain condition his life was in among sa 
barbarous a people, took me aside to confess him. 
I should have been overjoyed to have seen Ako so 
well disposed. Being thus parted, the sava^s led 
us away, each to his own village. 

I came to Aquipaguetin's habitation in the month 
of May^ 1680. The next day he shewed me to six 
or seven of his wives, telling them that they were to 
esteem me as one of their sons, and ordered those 
about him to give me the title that was due to the 
rank which I was to hold amongst my new kindred. 

I spent three months very ill in this place among 
the I^ti and Nadovessians. My new father gave 
me nothing to eat but a few wild oats five or six 
times a week, and the roes of dried fish; He sent 
me into a neighbouring isle with his wives, children 
and servants, where I digged with a pickaxe and 
•hovel I had recovered from those tbtt robbed us^ 
Here we planted tobacco, and some European pulse 
which I brought from thence, and were highly priz- 
ed by Aquipaguetin. 

During my stay among them, there arrived four 
savages in embassy, who said they were come above 
five hundred leagues from the west, and had been 
four moons upon the way. They assured us* there 
was no such place as the streight of Anian, and dial 
^y had marched without resting, e^ccept to sleep. 
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or kill game for tfieir subsistence, and had not sees 
or passed over any great lake ; by which phrase they 
always mean the sea. 

They farther informed us, that the nation of the 
Assenipoulaes, who lie northeast from the tssati, 
was not above six or seven days' journey from us ; 
diat none of the nations within their knowledge, 
who lie to the west or northwest of them, had any 
great lake about their countries, which were very 
large, but only rivers, which, coming from the north, 
run across the countries of their neighbouring na*- 
tions which border on their confines on the side of 
the great lake, which in their language is the same 
as sea. They farther assured us, that there wer6 
very few forests in the countries dirough which 
they passed in their way hither, insomuch that now 
and then they were so put to it for fuel, that they 
were forced to make fires of bulls' dung to boil 
their victuals. All these circumstances make it 
appear, that there is no such place as the streights 
of Anian, as we usually see them set down in maps. 
And whatever efibrts have been made for many years 
past by the English and Dutch, the two riatioiis of 
the world who are the greatest navigators, to find 
out a passage to China and Japan through the fro* 
zen sea, they have not yet been able to efiect it. But, 
by the help of my discovery, and the assistance of 
God, I doubt not but a passage may still be found, 
and that an easy one too. For example ; one may 
be transported into the Pacifick sea by rivers which 
are large and capable of carrying great vessels, and 
from thence it is easy to go to China and Japaa 
without crossing the equinoctial line ; and m all 
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j^dxibiHty Jqian ia on the same cootineat as Agofy 

Toward the end of Julj, the Sienr de Luth^ ac- 
wmpanied with five men» arrived in our camp {rom 
Canada ; and becaase I had some knowledge of the 
language of tbe Issati, he desired that I, with Fi* 
card and Ako, might accompany him to the villa** 
ges of those people. I was very willing to tinder- 
ndie it, especially when I ondarstood that they had 
not reoeived the sacraments in ibt whole two ye^iis 
and a half chat they had been oat upon their voyage^ 
We arriiredat the villages of the Issati the 14th of 
August, and having exchanged our commodities 
we fetumed to the camp. Towards the end of Sep- 
Icubeti >we let them understand, that to procure 
themi iron and other merchandizes which was use* 
ful for them, it was convenient that we should re^ 
turn to Canada ; md that at a certain time when we 
should agree upon between us, they should com^ 
half the way with their furs, and we the other half 
with our European commodities* Upon this, they 
held a great Council, and consented to our return* 
Ouasicottde their. chief captain gave us some bushels 
of wildjoatsforbursubsistenee by the way, having 
firstregakdusM the best manner he could. These 
oats are better and mone wholesome than rice. 
Then, with a pencil, he marked down on a sheet of 
paper which I had left, the coarse we were to keep 
for four hnndred leagues together. 

We put ourselves into two canoes, being eiglit 
Europeans of us in alU We fell down the river of 
St. Francis inXo the Missisippi, and Aence wenl up 
12 
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Ifae river Ouiaconsin, navigaUe for larf^ vessds a- 
bove one hundred leagues ; then we earned our ca» 
noes over land half a lean^ue* Thus having made 
more than four hundred leagues by water since oar 
departure from the country of ^ the Isaati, we arriv* 
ed at last at die great bay c^the Puans^ where we 
found many Canadians, who were come hither to 
trade ; they having some wine with them^ I admin* 
btered the sacrament and preached. After two 
days atay^ we departed; and after oat famidped 
leagues rowing, having coastedalong the great bey of 
Puans^we arrived atMUsihmakinak^ where we were 
forced to winter. 

We parted from Musilimakmak in Easter week 
1681, and having rowed one hundred leagues along 
the side of the lake Huron, we passed the str^hts, 
which are thirty leagues through, and the bke.of 
St Clair, which is in die middle; thence over the 
lake Erie to the fall of Niagara, from whence we 
carried our canoe two leagues below, and came to 
the lake of Ontario or Frontenac. When we came- 
to the fort, we were kindly received by father Luke 
Buisset and Mr. la Fleur, who had the command of 
the fart in the absenee of Mr. la Salle. But our 
men being eager to return to Canada, we took leave 
and went for Quebec. In two days we came to . 
M<Mitreal, sixty leagues. Count Frontenac looking 
out at a window saw me in the canoe, and took me 
for father Luke Fillatre, who served him as chap* 
lain ; but one of his guards knowing me again, went 
to him and acquainted him with my coming. He 
was so kind as to coihe and meet me, and gave me 
the best reception that a missionary might expect 
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ftom a person of that rank and qualiQr. He wonder- 
ed to see me so much altered, being lean, tired, and 
tanned. He carried me to his own house, where I 
continued twelve days to refresh mjrsdf. He forbade 
all his servants to give me any tlnng to eat, lest I 
should &U sick if left to my own cKscretion after so 
long hankhips; and gave me lumsetf what he 
thought best. 

- When I dedred his permissiMi logo to Quebec, 
he appointed two of his guards, who understood ve* 
17 well to manage a canoe, to carry me thither, 
vrhere the provincial commissary of the RecoUects 
ordered me to return to £urope« 



w4n Account of Mr. la Salle'* unckrtaking to dis-^ 
cover the River MISSISIPPI, by way of th^ 
Gulph of Mexico. By Father Lewis Hi,k* 

KEPIN. 

MR. Bobert Cavalier die. la Salle was a person 
qualified for the greatest undertakings, and nay be 
justly ranked amongst the most famous traveUem 
that ever were. This will appear to whomsoever 
will consider (hat he spent his own. estate about the 
greatest^ most impoctant^and most periiou&diaoeve* 
ry that has been yet nuKle. His design waa to find 
out % passage from^ the northern ta tlie south sea 
without crossing the line, which a great many have 
hitherto sought in vain. The river Missisippi doe9 
not indeed run that way ; bul he was in bopea by 
gleans of that river to discover :Some other river 
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nihnifif^ itito tbe south sea. In ordtr wbaeuntOy he 
endeavoured to find out by sea Ae month of Misss* 
sipptt which diachsrges kself . into the galfik of Mex« 
itoi t6 settle there a cotonj, andbuikta good fort to 
be as his magaaine, and serve as a retreat bodi by 
sea aftd hnd, in case of any mishap. 

He made bb propoaab to the French king's coon* 
ciU who, approving the design, his most Christian 
Majesty gave him ail necessary authority, and sup- 
flkd him wkh ships, men, and money. The shipi 
were the Toby, one of die king's men <rf wal* oit^ 
tysiJt gu6s, a great flybott, a small frigate, nd a 
ketch. This fleet. was commanded by Mt.Beam^ 
jeau, who was victualled for a year ; and Mr. la 
Satte had under his command one hundred andfifiy 
land men who were to settle in the country; he had 
abo with Mm twelve gentlemen who appeased to 
him vigwous, and like to bear the firtigues of the 
voyage, among whom were two of his nephews, viz* 
Mr. Moranger and Mr. Cavalier, the last but four, 
teen years old. 

They sailed from Bbchelle, August the fifth, 
1684, and, passing by Martinico and Guadaloupe, 
took in fihesh provisions and water, wi<h divers vol* 
nnleers. The ketch being separated by storm was 
tdben by the Spaniards ; the other three ships {arriv- 
ed about the middle of Febrmry, in the bay of 
Spiritosantoi and about ten teagues off found a bi^ 
bay, wbuA Mr. b Salle took for the right arm of 
the Mtaaisippi, and called it St. Lewb. He sounds 
ed the bay, which he found deep, but narrow, and 
dMrefore had expressly forbid the captain ot the fly- 
boat to atieropt to come into it, without havu^ on 
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JbMrd die p^ «f the frigate^ win wm an expeiii 
eheed man ; and for a greater seeurirf , had com* 
tnanded him to oniade his guns into the pinnace ttf 
nuks the shqp iht lighter ; yet that bruPie neglecting 
those ofders» Md withoiit taking notice of^ the poles 
they had placed on the sands to shew him die than* 
nel, sailed his sMp at random, and ran her against a 
mtdj where she remained. Mr. hi SaHe wa3 ashore, 
and ftering the fate of his ship, was going on board 
tasai^e her, but was prevented by aboot one hun*' 
dnd and twemy Gieivages who came to attack him. 
He put his iHen in a poatwe of ^fenoe, but thtf 
odse ak)oe of tbe drums putthe savages to flights 
JMr, hi Satte following them, presented* the calumet 
of peace, which they accepted, and came al6ng with 
lum to his camp, where he entertained th^, and 
aent them back with so'nfie presents. They were 
so pleased that they thought some provisions the 
next day, ahd made tkn alliance with him, which 
would have proved veff advantageous to Mr. la 
Salle, had not an unlucky accident broke that good 
intelligence. 

As they were unhiditig' the flyboat which had 
strbck npon the sand, to endeavour to get her off, a 
pack of bbinkets fell intd the sea, which the waves 
Aote vipon the shore. The savagM found it ; and 
Mr. hi SaHe having nodee of it, sent to demand it 
df then! in a very civil manner; they shewed some 
i^luotance, whereupon the oflicer instead of acting 
the prudent part, threatened to kill them unless they 
restored it immedUately. This so frighted and in- 
censed th^m, that tfaey resolved to be averted of 
that aftotit ; and in order diereto, got together in the^ 
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night time of the seventh of Mwch, lfi85, and 
Baarched to surprize die French camp. They ad* 
vanced as near as they would, the cendnel betog 
asleep, and made a dischsffge of their arrows, wMdi 
kiUed four gentlemen oi&oers and volunteers, and 
wounded Mr. Moranger and another vdunteer. The 
French ran to their arms and fired upon the savages^ 
who ran away, though none were wounded ; and the 
next day killed two of Mv^ ia Smile's n^en whom they 
fMind sleeping. 

In the mean time, the %boat was unladed, whidi 
was too far sunk to be got off, and nKMt of the goods 
saved; and as they were endeavouring to save the 
vest, she was dashed in pieces, by the violence of the 
waves, and several men were ia danger of being 
drowned, but by the grace of God aU escaped* 

Mr. Beaujeau seeing sdl the goods. an4 merchui- 
dize landed, and a £brt almost finished, sailed the 
* twelfth of Msirch for France ; and Mr. la Salle hav« 
ing fortified his nii^;aspne or fort, left one hundred 
men under qomiaand of Mr. Morango^, his nephew, 
for defence of it ; and with the rest, being fifty, and 
three missioRaries, viz* Mr. Cavalier, brother to Mr* 
la Salle, Zenobe, and Maxime, advanced mto, the 
country, in hopes of foding the Missisippi. 

They built a fort in a very advantageous post, 
defended by twelve pieces of cannon, and then iiaz* 
ed the first fort. The men; grew ao sickly that a 
great many died vntbm a £ew day S|, notwithstanding 
diey were carefully looked aft^r aod supplied ivith 
proper remedies. On the ninth of August, three d 
our men being gone a shooting, the noise c^ their 
guns was heard by thp ^vages, who. immediately 
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got tc^ther in great nttmb^fs and surrounded the 
three £uro])eans, who killed with the first shot the 
genera]*of the savages. This sad accident terrified 
diem so much that they ran away, notwithstanding 
the disproportion in number ; but they continued 
hirking about the fort, and kiUed a Frenchman who 
had advanced too far into the woods. 

Mr. la Salle seeing no way to bring them to an 
attianoe, resolved to make war upon them to oblige 
them to come to peace, and supply him with their, 
pifogoes or woo^n canoes, which he wanted.-** 
Tneitfore he set out from his fort the thirteenth of 
October widi sixty stout men, having provided them 
with a kind of breastpiece of wood to cover them 
against the arrows of the savages. He was not fiir 
advanced when he found them encamped, and had 
several skirmishes, killing and wounding a great 
many, and returned with many prisoners. He had 
oidered the captain of the frigate to suflfer none of 
his men to lie ashore ; however, the captain, with 
ttz of 14s best men, charmed with the sweetness of 
the country, went ashore, and leaving their canoe 
upon the.Owze with their arms, went into a meadow 
where they fell asleep, and were ^1 killed by the 
savages, who broke their arms and canoe. This 
sad accident put the colony into a consternation. 
Mr. la Salle^ having buiied hb men, nsolved to trav* 
el along the coast to find out the moiith of the Mis« 
sisippi; ^nd, leaving the inhabitants and soldiers who 
were to reaaain in the fort, set out with twenty men 
and. Mr. Cavalier hi9 brother. The continual rains 
wnAde the ways very, bad, and s^velled several small 
rivttletSy which gave him a world of trouble* At 
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to have found his so much wished for river ; and 
having fortified a post on its bank» and leff part of 
his men for its security^ lie returned to his fort the 
thirtyfirst of March, charmed with tus discovery. 
But this joy was overbalanced by grief for the loss 
of his frigate. This wa» the only Avp left uota 
him, with which he intended to sail in a few days for 
St Domingo, to bring a new supply of men and 
goods to carry on bis design > but it lan unfortu^ 
^natdy aground^ by tlie negligence of the pilot, an(| 
was dashed in pieces* All the men were drowned, 
except the Sieur Chefdeville, the captain, and four 
aeamen } the goods^ linen, and doth of the colony^ 
with the provisions and tools, were all lost. 

Mr. la Salle seeing all his a&irs ruined by the 
k>S8 of his ship, and having no way to reUim into 
Europe but by Canada, resolved upon so dangerous 
a journey, and took twenty men along with him^ 
with one savage called Nicaoa, who had followed 
him into France, and had given such pro<^ of hb 
affi^ction to his master, that he rdied more upon him 
than upon any European. Mr. Cavalier, Moran- 
ger, and father Anastas desired likewise to accom- 
pany him. They took with them powder and shot, 
two axes, two dozen knives, seveial pounds of glass 
beads, and two kettles to boil tlieir meat ; contenting 
himself with these provisions, in hopes to find out 
easily the Illinois, and return in a short time. Hav- 
ing assisted at the divine service in the chapel of the 
fort, to implore God's mercy »id; protection, he set 
out the twentysecond of April, 1686, dknectiog his 
mardi to tlie northeast. It is Ukely they wasted 
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fSrogtes and canoes» or else Mr. la Salfe was not 
sure that he had found out the mouth of Missisippi, 
otherwise it had been much easier to have found out 
the Illinois country hj water, he knowing that the 
river of the Illinois runs into the Missisippi. 

After three days march, they discovered the finest 
campaign country in the world, and were met by 
many men on horseback, with boots^ spars, and 
saddles, which shews they had c<»nmerce with the 
Spaniards ; tlien marching two days over vast mead* 
ows, they saw such numbers of wild oxen, that the 
least droves consisted of about four hundred ; they 
Uled ten of them, and rested two or three days to 
t>roU die meat for the rest of their voyage. 

Mr. la Salle here altered his course, marching du 
reedy to the eastward. As he told nobody the rea* 
son of it, it wa» impossible to know what was his 
motive ; he was secret to a fault, and Hkely would 
have prospered better, had he been somewhat more 
communicative^ In their march, Nicana the sav* 
age cried out of a sudden that he was a dead man^ 
having been stung by a rattlesnake* This obliged 
them to tarry some days in that place.^ They gave 
bim immediately some orvietan ; and having scari- 
fied the wound, applied to it soma salt of vipers^ 
whereby he was recovered. 

After several days' march through a most deliC' 
k>us country, they came to a village of the Cenis, 
one of the most populous and largest in America^ 
being about twenty leagues long, not in a continued 
street, but because the hamlets are so near one anoth- 
er that the whole looks as if it were but onCr They 
IS 
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fbtind amon^ them several things which they mnsf 
hate had from the Spaniards; a^ pieces of eight, silver 
spoons, lace, clothes and horses. They had also a 
bull of the pope, exentpting the Spaniards of New 
Mexico from fasting in summer. Horses are so 
cSommon, that one was exchanged for an axe, and a 
fine dne was offered for father Anastas^s capuch. 
iThcy presented Mr. la Salle with their cahimet of 
)»eace in great ceremony. By them he underst(yKl 
their country to be but six days* journey from the 
Spaniards. Having tarried several days among the 
Cenis, he continued his march through the country 
6f the Nassonis, where four of his men ran away to 
that people, which sadly vexed him ; and a few days 
after, he, together with Mr. Moranger, hjs nephew, 
fell sick of a violent fever, which oblrged ouf trav- 
ellers to tarry in that place for several w^eks ; for 
notwithstanding they recovered, it was a long time 
before they wereaWe tocontihue thfeir vo\-agt\ This 
distemper disappointed all their measures, and was 
the occasion of several mfsfortunes that befel thent 
afterwards. They tarried two whr^le months, being 
reduced to the greatest extremities. Thv.'ir powder 
was almost spent, though they were not advanced 
above one humb-ed and fifty leagues in a direct line. 
Some of his men had deserted ; others. beg.Mi to be 
irresolute ; and all these things being carefully con- 
sidered, Mr. la Salle resolved to return, to fort Lew- 
is. Every body approving it, they returned the 
same way, without meetings any remarkable acci- 
dent, except that one of them was swallowed by a 
crocodile of a prodigious size in repassing a river.. 
They came to their camp the seventeenth of Octa> 
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her, 1686, where they were received with an tn^ 
credible joy by their companions, who gave them 
ov^r for lost among; those barbarous nations. He 
r^emained two months and a half at fort Lewb, dur- 
ing which time he forgot not to comfort bis smatt 
colony, which began to multiply, ^yeral children 
being born siJice their arrival^ 

Having capt qp ^n intrci>chfpent about a ]arge e|i* 
closure, wherein were the habitations of the co)ony., ' 
under the cannon of the fort, and taken ail other ptCr 
cautions for their security, he called the inhabitafitf 
together, aqd made so patliettck a speech to theti^ 
about the necessicy he was under to make a voyage 
to tb^ Illinois country, that he drew tears from eve* 
ry pile pf the assembly, for he wa^ v^ry much be- 
loved* Then taking twenty men with him, witl| 
his brother, his two nephews, father Anastasius, and 
the Sieur Joutel, after publick prayer, he set out 4 
second time from fort Lewi^ ^nd resolved not to 
retyrn till he had found the IIIi{K)is» 

Mr. |a §alle set out from the fort the se^'entb of 
lanuarj , 16^7; and having crossed the river Salbon* 
niere and Hiens, with divers others wlitch werp 
mightily swoln liy the rains, they cam^ into a fine 
country for hunting, where his people refreslu;4 
themselves after their tiresome travel with ^xcellen^ 
good cheer for several 4^ys togtther. He had ^eut 
out Mr. Morapger his nephew, his lackey Saget, and 
sevenor eight pf his fi^en to a certain place where Ni« 
ka, his huntsman aforementioned, had laid up a stock 
of wild bulls' flesh, that they might get it smoked 
aiid dried to carry along with them, and so not [^ 
obliged to halt so frequently to hunt for provisions. 
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Widi dD Iris pradenee, he could not discover iSat 
conspiracy of some of his people to kill his liepfiew ; 
for thej resolved upon it, and put it in execution all 
of a sudden on the seventeenth of March, wounding 
him in the head whh a hatchet The^ slew likewise 
the lackey and poor Nika, who had provided for 
them by his hunting, with great toil and daogen 
Moranger languished under his wound for twp 
hours, for^ ving his murderers, and embracing them 
frequently. But these wretches, not content with 
thb bloody 6ct, resolved not to stick here, but con« 
trived how to kill thdbr master too, for diey feared 
he would justly punish them for dieir crime. Mr. 
la SaRe was two leagues from the place where^ 
Moranger was killed, and being concerned at his 
nephews' tarrying sq long (for they had been gone 
two or three days) was afraid they were $urprized 
by the savages ; whereupon he diesired father Anas* 
tasius to accompany him in looking after his nephew, 
and took two savages along with himl Upon the 
way, he entertained the father with a pious discourse 
of divine providence, which had preserved him iir 
the many dangers he had undergone during twenty- 
years abode in America ; when aH of a sudden fiither 
Anastasius observed diat he fell into a deep sor- 
fmw, 6f which he himself could give no account. 
Ae grew mighty unquiet and full of trouble, a tern-* 
per he was never seen in before* 

When they were got about two leagues, he found 
hb ladiey's bloody cravat, and perceived two eagles 
(a common bird in those parts) hovering over his 
head ; and at the same time, spied his people by die 
vater side« He went to them and inquired for hisr 
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iicfAiew ; they madle him little anawtr, but {tainted 
to the place where he laj. Father Anastaaitts and 
lie kept goin^ on by the river side, till at last thqr 
l^me to the fatal place, where two of the villmift hy 
hid in the graas; one on one side, and one on the 
pther, withi their pieces cocked. The (hrst present* 
cd at him, biit missed fire ; the other foed at the 
(nme |ime^ and shot him in the fiead, ^ whfcii he 
^ied an hour after, March i^th^ ^8?« 

Father Anastasiuf sesetng him fall a litde way 
^m him with his face all Moody, ran to Idnu took 
iiim up in his arms and wept over him« exhorting 
him as weH as he conld in diis conjunfitttue to die % 
good Christian. The tinfortunate gentlenian bed 
just dme enough to eonfess part of ^is life to ^m^ 
who gave him absolution, ami soon itfter died; ^ 
bis last moments he performed, as &r as he was ca^ 
paMe, whatsoever was proper for one in his eondi- 
don, pressing the father's huid at every tiling he said 
to him, e^)ecially when he admonished him to for- 
give his enemies. In the me^m while, the murder- 
iers, struck with horror at what they liad conmutted, 
began lo beat their breasts and detest their lashnesa. 
Anastashis would not stir from the ^ace, till he 
buried the body as decently as he could, and placed 
a cross over his grave. 

Thus fell the Sieur de la Sdle, a man of consid- 
erable merit ; constant in adversities, intrepid, gen- 
erous, courteous, ingenious, learned, and capable of 
every thing. He had formeriy been of the socieiy 
of Jesus for ten or eleven years, and quitted the or- 
der with consent of hb superiors. He once shewed 
me a letter^ written at Bomc^ by the genend of the 
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«rdcr, te$tt(yiiig that thcf Sieur la Salle had behaved 
Vimself prudently in ^very thing» without giving the 
least occasion to be suspected guilty of a venial sin. 
He had the ill hap to be nu^saqred by his own ser^ 
'vants^ in the vigour of his age. The pious design 
he was upon, in relation to the conversion of those 
ignorant nations, seems to have deserved a better 
&te» But as God's ways are not our ways^ we must 
submit to divine providence, without troubling our* 
aelves about a v^Q ioquiry into the secret^ pf ppd 
Alraigbtyr 

Father Apastasius hastened to find out Mr. Cava-r 
fier» brother of the defunct Mr. la Salle, who was a 
pious and discreet ecclesiastick, perfectly qualified 
{pr 4 missionary, tx^ whoni he related his death* 
The miirderers came rudely into the same cabin jor 
but presently aft^r^ seizing upon all they found in it. 
Mr. Cavalier, and the Sieur Cavalier^ liis nephew, 
expecting the villains came to butcher them, feU 
down on their knees^ and prepared themselves to 
die like pbristians ; but the a^ssms, moved with 
compassion, at the sight of the venerable old man^ 
and beiog sorry besides for their late wicked deedS| 
xesolved to $pare them upon condition they should 
never ret^ni iqto France ; but they were fi long time 
before they fixed upon granting them ii|ercy. Somq 
of them that hafl a mind to 9ee their kindre^ once 
again, endeavoured to clear themselves from so ^r 
testable an action ; others said it was safest tp rid 
their hands of these two innocent men, or else they 
nught one day call them to an account, if ever they 
met again in France. They chose the murderer of 
Mr. de la Salle for their leader ; and upon delibera* 
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tlhii resolved to go to the famous nation of the CenisJ 
These infamous murderers in their march made the 
two Cavaliers serve them as valets, giving them 
nothing but their leaving to eat. Upon the way, a 
contest arose, between the murderer of Mh. la Salle 
and one Hans, a German, about superiority ; where-' 
upbh theii" men divided, bne party following Hans, 
the other the murderer. Hans taking his opportu- 
nity, fired a pistol at the murderer, the bullet pierc- 
ed his heart, and he dropped down dead upon the 
place. One of Hans* crew shot him that killed Mr. 
Moranger, in the side ; and another let fiy just at 
his head ; th^re was no ball in his tntisket, but the 
powder setting fire to his hair, catched his shirt and 
clothes with so much violence that he could not put 
it but, but expired in the fiame« 

Thus Hans became leader of this miserable 
troop ; and the Cenis being then ready to march 
against their enemies, took Hans and some other 
Europeans along with them ; tlie rest waited till 
they should return, though Hans would have per- 
suaded them all to go, but they would not stir. As 
soon as Hans and his party were gone, the two Cav- 
aliers, the Sieur Joutel, father Anastasius, and others 
departed out of the country. The Cenis gave them 
two savages for guides. Each had his horse, pow- 
der, and lead, with some goods to defray their 
charges on the way. They marched northeastward 
through the finest country in the world. On the 
fifth of September, they arrived at the mouth of the 
river Illinois, distant one hundred leagues from fort 
Crevecceur, and navigable all the way for large ves- 
«els« A savage seeing them enter bis village, raa 
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hy bod to aarry the news to Mr» Bdle Fontauv 
commander of the fort, who would not believe him.^ 
They folbwing apace after him, can^e to the fort 
September fourteenth, and were presently ccmducU 
cd to the chapel, where Te Deum was thankfully 
sung. They tarried here till the spring of 1€88 ; 
and, arriving at Quebec the twentyseventh of July^ 
they sailed for France the twentieth of August fiod* 
lowing^ 
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LETTER 

TO TOE 

PJUSSmElfT OF THE AMURWMi Mm^MtMMT 

SiB) 

PERMIT me to lay before yon my Memoir on the An- 
tiquitiea found in the State of Ohio and the Western Coon- 
try. Would that it were mope woiihy of the fayonraUe no- 
tice of ene, whose liberally ha^ enabled me to complete 
what I ha4 beiron oeveral yeare ai^ce f that ^ny abplity w9se 
equal to m^ seal 10 aerre you ; that you might, in reading 
thia es^y, fipd a sati^factioii equal to mine, whibt employed 
in aurveying the rains which are de(ciibe4 in ^e following 

While trayersing the country where these ancient works 
are found ; tracing the outlines of the works ; making dia* 
gram sketches of them, seated upon the summit of a lofty tu- 
mulus, which overlooked all , the woiics belonffiog to spme 
once celebrated spot, ^M^ by the ra^ of the ^tting sun^*- 
how anxiously hav? | wished for the cciqipa^y of some one 
like the person to iir^om these pbsenratioo^ are addressed, so 
that he pi^^t participate with me i^ the ^n\ot\QAA w^Mch fiU« 
#d ng\y bxeast ! 

It has been my most anxious endeavour to collect and con- 
vey 7ACTS, which may be of som6 use to the Philosophers^ 
the Historians, the Antiquarians and Divines of future times* 
How far I have succeeded in my humble attempt, is left to 
the candoui\ Uberality and intelUgence of the American A»* 
tiquarian Society, 

Sir, I am your obli^d Friend, 

And veijr humble Servant^ 

CALEB ATWATER. 

Ctrc[evi/lf, Ohio^ Jaiwary^ 1820. 
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OUR Antiquities have been noticed by a great 
number of traveller3, few of whom ever saw one of 
them, or, who riding at full speed, had neither the 
industry^ the opportunity, qor the ability to investi- 
gate a subject so intricate. They have frequendy 
given to the world such crude and indigested state- 
ments, after having visited a few ancient works, or, 
heard the idle tales of persons incompetent to des- 
cribe them, that intelligent persons residing on the 
very spot, would never suspect what works were in- 
tended to be described. 

It has somehow happened, that one traveller has 
seen an ancient work, which was once a place 
of amusement for those who erected it, and he 
concludes, that none but such were ever found in 
the whole country. Another in bis journey sees a 
mound of earth with a semicircular pavement on 
the East side of it ; at once he proclaims it to the 
worjd as his firm belief, that all our ancient 
works were places of devotion, dedicated to the 
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worship of the Sun, A succeeding tourist faUs in 
with an ancient military fortress^ and thence con- 
cludes that ALL our ancient works were raised for 
military purposes. One person finds something 
about these works of English origin, and, without 
he^tatioHy admits the supposition that they were 
erected by a colony of Welchmen. Others i^in, 
find articles in ami near these ancient works^ evi- 
dently belonging to the Indians, to people of Eu- 
ropean origin, and to that Scythian race of men who 
erected all our mounds of earth and atones. They 
find, too, articles scatter^ about and blended to« 
gcther, which belonged npt only tq different nations, 
but to difierent eras, of time, remote kom each 
otber-*they are lost in a labyrinth of dpubt««-« 
Should the inhabitants of the Western S.tate^ to- 
gether with every written memorial qf their exis- 
tence, be swept from the face of the earth, though 
the difficulties qf future Antiquarians would be in- 
creased, y£t they woidd be of the same x;iif d with 
those, which now beset and overwhelm the super-i 
ficial pbvcrver.* 

• flfo EsodtaMsy He Witt Cantos, Eiq. €k>T«iioiir of JltirjrorilE^ 
H. M. Braokeoridge, Eiq. of Baltimore, Dr. Drake, of Cinamnati, and 
ioroe few others, are honourable ezceptiont to that claas of writeis 
above described ; men of exalted talents both nati^al and acquired, 
fvho have attempted to descnbeon^ tnoh woika u thef haTe oaieAi8j 
examined. The former gentleman has lecentlj publiahed ^ A memoir 
on tlie Antiquities of the Western Parts of Newyoi^.^ A|r. Bracken* 
ridge has examined with great care, and described with fidelity, many of 
the mpiit hsteraitinjg nm # f .A^tiqpiity, which are found in the Wetteqi 
;3tates and Tenitoriest whikt Dr. Di^e has thrown much light on 
these remains, in his valuable <^ Picture of Cfaichmati and the Miami 
Country.^* By the aid of these oabav »AJl7e, and aisisted by my 
ewn dim ta/ier, I hsnre ventured to eater -the heretofore daik and intn* 
ctte labyrinth, where so upany uafoHonate traveUen hare lost their 
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Our Antiquities belong not bnljr to different ems, 
in point of time, but to several nations ; and those 
artides belonging to the same era and the same peo- 
ple^ were intended by their authors to be applied 
to many difierent uses. 

We shall divide these Antiquities into three 
classed. 1« Those belonging to Indians^ — % To 
people of European origin; — and 3. Those of that 
people ^ho raised our ancient forts and tumiilL 

ffertnit me here to premise, that in order to arrive 
tft a result ^ich shall be, to a certain exterit/ satis- 
bctory to the candid inquirer after truth, it is neces- 
a^, not only to examine with care, and describe 
wiih fidelity, those Antiquities which are found in 
Ohio, btlt Occasionally to cast a glance at those, 
fbuiid In other States, especially whenever they evi- 
dentiy, in coitiMon with ours, belong to the same 
^Ople and the^anle era of time. 

1. JifOifuUies of Indians (^ the present race. 

Those Antiquities, Which, in the strict sense of 
Ate term, belong to the Nortii American Indians^ 
are neither numerous nor very interesting. They 
consiM of rude ^tone a^es and knives, of pestles 
used in preparbginaize'fbrfoctt, of arrowheads, and 
a few other artictes so exactiy similar to those found 
in all the Atiantic' States, that a description of them 

clue, and bewfldercd thoie Wbo bttve undertaken to follow them* T. M. 
^"RvA^l t>«D* of AfoMfUsfao^fetti, d)gtfenre« bOB<nffable mention in this place. 
He «tulDr. 8. P. HOdreth «f JfMiettn, Oldo, have deecAbed irith great 
nooQHcy Hm Adtiquitifts at tbe. plice last mentioned* Such writeiB, 
like the gieat fauninarj of day, ^ve a steady %ht, on which we can 
]dace dependcnoe ; whilst the common herd of scribblen on this subject, 
SMsnhle Ike ignis &taas, wlicb'Mtka poet says, ^^ieiL«h.ttf bewilder, 
Aiddaaoelastoblind.^ 
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is deemed quite useless. He who widie» to find 
traces of Indian settlements, either numerous, or 
worthy of his notice, must vbit the shore of the 
Atlantic, or the banks of the larger rivers, emptying 
themselves into it, on the eastern side of the Allegha* 
lues. The sea spreads out a continual feaist before 
men in a savage state, little versed in the arts of 
civilized life, who logk upon all pursuits as degrad* 
ing to their dignity as men, except such as belong 
either to war or the chase. Having once found the 
ocean, there they fix their abode, and never leave 
it, until they are compelled to do so, by a dense * 
population, or the ovei^helming force of a powerful 
and victorious foe. There they cast theiir lines, 
drag their nets, or rake up the shell fishes. Into 
the sea, they drive the bounding roe with their dogs» 
and pursue him through the waves in their canoes. 
When they are compiled to leave the sea,, they 
follow up the larger streams, where their finny 
prey abounds in every brook, and the deer, the bear, 
the elk, the moose, or the buftalo feeds on every 
hill. Whatever the earth or water spontaneously 
produces, they take, and are satisfied. The ocean 
supplied them with never failing abundance ; and 
the .wild animals, feeding in immense numbers 
through the fine vales and over the fertile hills of 
Newengland, two centuries since, were, it is believ- 
ed, more numerous, than they ever were in Ohio. 
That species of be^ch which affords *thc nut, on 
which, in autumn, winter and spring, the deer and 
several odier kinds of animals feed, thrive and fatten, 
was once much more abundant there, than it ever 
was in this State. Hence the wild animals were 
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reason why the Indian population was more dense 
in the east than it was in the west* It is believed, 
that when America was first visited by Europe- 
ans, our prairies were too wet for the habitations 
of men. Besides, if our Indians came from Asia 
by the way oFBehring's Strait, they would naturally 
follow down the great chain of our norttiwestem 
lakes and their outlets, nearly or quite to the sea* 
This may be one reason why the Indian population^ 
at the time when o\it ancestors first found theni 
there, was more dense in the northern than in the 
southern, in the eastern than in the western parts of 
the present United States^ I'hat it was so, oiar own 
history incontestably proves. Hence we deduce 
the reason why the cemeteries of Indians are so 
large and numerous in the eastern, and so small and 
few in the western States. Hence the numerous 
other traces of Indian settlements, such as the im* 
ihense piles of the shells of oysters, clams, &c. all 
along the sea shore, the great number of arrow- 
heads and other articles belonging to them, in ihe 
eastern states, and their paucity here. There, we see 
the most indubitable evidences of the Indians hav- 
ing resided from very remote ages. Here, a few In* 
dian cemeteries may be found, but they are never 
large, and when they are opened, ten chances to one 
but some article is discovered, which sliows that 
die person has befen buried since America was 
visited by people of European origin. An In- 
dian's grave may frequently be known by the 
manner in which he was interred, which was gene«^ 
15 
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rally in a dttmg or an upright posture. Whererer 
we behold si number of holes in the eardi, without 
/ any regard to regularity, of about a foot and a half 
or two feet in diameter, there by digging a few feet^ 
we can generally find an Indian^s remains. Such 
graves are most common along the southern shore 
of lake Erie, which was formerly inhabited by %Ik 
Cat and Ottoway Indians. Such graves are cjuite 
eon^mon in and near the small ancient works iff, 
that part of ithis state. They generally interred with 
the deceased, something of which he had been fon(} 
in his life time ; with the warriour, his battle axe ; 
with the hunter^ his bow and arrows, and that kin4 
of wild game of which he had been the fondest, or 
" the most supcessful in taking r hence the teeth of 
the otter are found ii> the grave of one, those of the 
bear or the beaver in another*. One had been most 
successful in hunting the turkey, whilst another had 
most signalized himself by fishing. The skeleton of 
the turkey is found in the grave of the former; 
muscle s^Us or fishes*^ bones ia the grave of .the 
latter. 

2. Antiquities bebnging to peopie (^ Ettropean 
origin. 

Although this division of my subject may excite 
a smile, when it is recollected, that three centuries 
have not yet elapsed since thb countty has been 
visited by Europeans, yet as articles,Merived from 
^n intercourse, which h^s been kept up for moi^V 
than one hundred and fifty yearsp^st, between t^ 
^ Aborigines and several Eurdpeai^ nations are some- 
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times found here; and as these articles, thus deriv- 
ed, are frequently blended with those really very, 
anoieift^ I beg leave to ret^un this division of An- \ 
tiqtHties« The French were ti)e first Europeans 
who traversed the territory included within the 
limits of the present state of Ohio. At exactly what 
time they^r^ frequented these parts,- and especially 
lake Erie, I have not been at>ie to ascertain ; but 
from authentick documents, published* at Paris in 
the seventeenth century, we do know that they had' 
large establishments in the territory belonging to. 
the Six Nations^ as eacly at least as 1655;^ ^* A 
quarto volume in Latin^ written by Francis Creux* 
ieus^ a Jesuit, was published at Paris ih 1664, and is 
entitkd,. ^ Historic Canadensis, seu Novae Francis^ > \ y 
libri decemad ammm usque Cbristi MDCLVL' 
It states that a French colony was established in 
the Onondaga territory about the year 1655, and 
it describes that highly interesting country : ^ Ergo 
biduo post ingenti agniine deductus est ad Icicum 
gallorum sedi atque domicillio destinatum^ leucas^ 
quatuor dlssitum a pago, ubi primum pedum fixerat, 
bis qpidquam a natura videre sit absolutius : ac si 
ars ut in Gallia, uteraque Europa^ accederat, hand 
temere eertaret cum Bails* Pratum ingens cingit 
undique silva c»dua ad ripam Lacus Gannanenta^, 
quo Nationes quatuor, principes Iroquoias totius re- 
gionis tanquam ad centrum navigolis confluere per- 
facile qucant, et unde vicissim facillimus aditus sit 
ad eorum singulas, per amnes lacusque circumflu- 
entes. Ferinas copia certat cum copia piscium, 
atque ut ne desit quidquam, turtures eo indique 

^GoremouTCliiiton^i ** Memoir on the Antiquitiei of the western 
parU of Newyork,^^ 
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flub veris initium convolant, tanto numerot ut reti 
capianter piscium quidem certe volant, ut piscatores 
esse feranter qui qnius noctis spatiuin anguiUaa^ 
ad mille singuli, hamo capiant. Pratum intersecant 
fontes duo, centum prope passu Salter ab altera dis- 
siti ; alterius aqua salsa salis optimi copium sub- 
ministrat, alterius lympha dulcis ad potiohem est; el 
quod mirerOi iiterque ei^ uno eademque coUe sca^ 
turet.* 

** It appear^ from Charlevoix's History of New 
France, that Missionaries were sent to Onondaga 
in 1654 ; that they built a chapel and made a seU 
tlement \ th^t 2^ French colony was established there 
under die auspices of Le Sieur Depuys. In 1656^ 
and retired in 1658, When La Sall^ started from 
Canada and went down the Missisippi ii^ 1679, he 
4iscov^red a large plain between the lake of the Hu« 
ronsand the Illinois, in whiphivas a fine settlement 
belonging tq the Jesuits.'** 

From this time forward the French are known 
to have traversed that part of this 8(tate which bor- 
ders on lake Erie and the Ohio river, and the 
larger streams which are their tributaries* Under 
I^ Salle^ father Hennepin and others, they were 
constantly traversing this territory in their joumies 
to and from the valley of the Missisippi. Like 
other Europeans of that period, they took posses- 
sion of the countries which they visited, in the 
name of their sovereign, and, not unfrequendy, left 
fome memorial of having done so, especially in the 
mouths of the larger rivers and in the most remark- 
ably ancient works. At many of the most remark- 

^ See Gorenonr Cliaton^ Memoir. - 
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able places which they discovered, after singing 
** Te Deum/* they affixed the arms of France to 
8ome tree, deposited a medal in some remarkable 
cave, tumulus, or ancient fort, or in the mouth of 
-some large riven Tonti, a Frenchman who ac 
companied I^a Salle in his first expedition from 
Canada to the Missisippi, informs us, in an account 
€f this expedition, published at Paris in 16^7, that 
at the mouth of the river last mentioned, the arms 
erf' France were fastened to a tree, •• Te Deum" sung, 
formal possession ot the country taken in the name 
of Louis XIV. and several huts built, surrounded 
with an intrenchment. Similar ceremonies were 
gone through at the mouth of the Illinois, the Wa« 
bash and Ohio, as we learn from several French 
travellers of that day, who published their accounts 
at Paris in the 17th century. Is it strange then 
that we should find similar medals, &c. at the 
mouths of other rivers, such as the great and little 
Miami, the Scioto, and espeoially the Muskingum? 
That medals were deposited in many plaqes in this 
country, Father Hennepin, Touti,Joutel, and others* 
inform qs ; that similar medals have been found at 
other places Is also certain, 

A medal was found several years since, in the 
mouth of the Muskingum river, by the late Hon. 
'Jehiel Gregory. It was a thin, round plate of lead, 
several inches in diameter; on one side of which, I 
was informed by Judge Gregory, was the French 
name of the river in which it lay, <* Petit- belle 
riviere," and on the other " Louis XIV." 

Near Portsmouth, a flourishing town at the mouth 
of the Scioto, a medal was found in alluvial earth. 
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wvtral years siace^ by a Mr. White, a immber d 
feet belour the* surface^ belongings probably, to a re« 
ccpl era oi time* Thk medal, I regret to state, is 
not in my possesion, but it has been described to 
,me by Qeo. Robert Lucas and the Hon. £zm Os« 
born,, £s9» It was Masonick ; Ihe device' on one 
side of it, represented a human heart Jirith a sprig of 
cassia growing out of it; on the other side was a 
temple, with a cupola and spire, at the summit of 
which was a half moon, and there was a star in front 
of the temple. There were J^oman letters on botii' 
sides of this medal, but what they were» Gen. Luots 
and Judge Osborn have forgotten ; they were prob^ 
ably abbreviations. That this medal had an £aro« 
pean, and probably a French origin, there 12^ little 
doubt, and belonged to a recent em of time^ 

In TrumbuU county^ several coin» were fidund^ 
not many years dnce^ which^ for a time, excited a* 
considerable share of curiosity^ until they were care- 
fully examined by the present Goyemour of this* 
state, who found that on one side of them was. 
''George 11.'' and on the other ^' Caroline/' and 
dated in the reign of that prince. 

In Harrison county^ I have been credibly inform- 
ed, that several coins were found, near an ancient 
worki evidently of European origin^ belonging to 
a very recent era, compared with that of the ancient 
iwrks- where they reposed. These coins bose the 
name, and were dated in the eeign of one of the 
English Cha^eses* 

Near the mouth of Darby Creek, not far from 
CircleviUe^ I have been cr^ibly informed that a 
Spanish medal was found several yeara since, in a. 
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rery good state of preservation, fixHn miiich we 
learn that it was given by a Spanish Admiral ta 
some person under the command of De Soto^ who 
landed in Florida in 1538. There seems to me to 
be no great difficulty in accounting for such a medal 
being found here, near a water which runs into the 
Chilph of Mexico, even at such a distance from 
Fldida, whei\.it is recollected that a party of De So- 
to's men, an exploring eompany, which he sent out 
to reconnoitre the country, never retvmed lo lum 
nor were heard of aftennnutls. This medal might 
have been brought and lost where it was found, by 
the person to whom it was given, or by some In- 
dim, who had rather have it in hb own possession^ 
than in his captive's pocket. • 

Swords, gun barreb, knives, pickaxes, and im< 
pTements of war, are often found along the banks of 
the Ohio, which had been left there by the French, 
when they had forts at Pittsburgh, Ligonier, St, 
Vincents, fee* 

The traces of a furnace of fifty kettles, said to 
€0(1^ iA Kentucky, a few miles in a southeastern 
dirpptiQci ^m Portsmouth, appear to me to belong 
tQ th^ ^aqie era, ^pd QWp thck <»ipa to the same 

fikveifal Romw coins, said to have been found in 
a f^ve Rear Nashvill^s in Tennessee, bearing date 
x)ot many centuries after the Ct^rtstian era, have ex- 
cited some interest among Antiquarians* They were 
either discovered where the finder had purposely 
Ipst th^m, or, wh$it i» nior^ probable, had been left 
thftie by some ^umpfwi since thb country was 
traversed by the French. 
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tliat a Frenchman should be in possession of a 
few Roman coins, and that he should deposit them 
in some remarkable cave which he chanced to visit 
in his travels, is not surprising. That some per* 
sons have purposely lost coins, medals, &c. &c. in 
caves which they knew were about to be explored ; 
or deposited them in tumuli* which they knew were 
about to be opened, is a well known fact, which has 
occurred at several places in this western country. 

In one word, I will venture to assert, that there 
never has been found a medal, coin, or monument, 
in all North America, \^4iich had on it one or more 
letters, belonging to any alphabet, now or ever in 
xise among men of any age or country, that did 
not belong to Europeans or their descendants, and 
had been brought or made here since the discovery 
of America by Christopher Columbus. 

3. ArOiquities of the People who formerly inhabUed 
the IFestem Parts of the United States. 

It is time to consiSer the third, last, and most 
hig^y interesting class of Antiquities, which com* 
prebends those belonging to that people who erect- 
ed our ancient forts and tumuU ; those military 
works, whose walls and ditches cost so much labour 
in their structure, those numerous and sometimes^ 
lofty mounds, which owe their origin to a people fiu^ 
more civilized than our Indians, but far less so than 
Europeans. These works are interesting, on many 
accounts, to the Antiquarian, the Philosopher, and 
the Divine, especially when we consider the im-^ 
mense extent of country which they cover ; the 
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great labour which they cost their authors ; the dc« 
quaintance with the useful arts, wliich that people 
had, when compared with our present race of In- 
dians ; the grandeuf of many of the works them* 
selves ; the total absence of all historical records, or 
even traditionary accounts respecting them ; the 
great interest which the learned have taken in them ; 
the contradictory and erroneous accounts whictt 
have generally been given of them t to which we 
may add, the destruction of them which is going on 
in almost every place where they are found in this 
whole country, have joindy contributed to induce 
me to bestow no inconsiderable share of attention to 
thb class of Antiquities^ They were once forts, 
cemeteries, temples, altars, camps, towns, villages, 
race grounds, and other places of amusement, habi- 
tations of chieftains, videttes, «watch towers, mon- 
uments, Sec These ancient works, especially 
the mounds, both of earth and stone, are found in 
every quarter of the habitable globe. 

Lt what Parts of the World ancient Works of this 
kindarefbund. 
These ancient works, so much talked about, and 
so little understood, are spread over aQ immense 
extent of country, in Europe and the northern parts 
of Asia. They may be traced from Wales to Scot- 
land on the island of Britain ; — they are found in 
Ireland, in Kormandy, in France, in Sweden, and 
quite across the Russian empire, to our continent. 
In Africa we see pyramids, which derive their origin 
from the same source. * In Judea, and throughout 
16 
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aSl Palestine, works similar to ours exist. la Tar- 
tary they abound in all the steppes. I know not 
whether Lewis and Clarke saw any of these works 
on Columbia river ; but they did not traverse that 
country by land, and had of course but little oppor- 
tunity to discover them^ if there. But on this side 
of the Rocky Mountains they did see them fre- 
quently; and I have little doubt of their existing all 
the way, from the spot where, we are informed, the 
ark of Noah rested, to our northwestern lakes, 
down them and their outlets,, as far as the Black 
River country, on the southern shore of lake Onta- 
rio in Newyork. 

On the south side of Ontario, one not far from 
Black Riv£r,ns the farthest in a northeastern direction 
on this continent. One on the Chenango river, at 
Oxford, is the farthest south, on the eastern side of 
the Alleghanies. These works are small, very an- 
cient, and appear to mark the utmost extent of the 
settlement of the people who erected them in that 
direction. Coming from Asia, finding' our great 
lakes, and following them down thus far. Were they 
driven back by the ancestors of our Indians? and, 
Were the small forts above alluded to, built in order 
to protect them from the aborigines who bad be- 
fore that time settled ^long the Atlantick coast ? In 
travelling towards lake Erie, in a western direction 
from the works above mentioned, a few small works 
are occasionally found, esi)ecially in Genesee coun- 
ty ; but ftiey are few and small, until we arrive at 
the mouth of Catarangus creek, a vi^ter of lake 
Erie, in Catarangus county,in the state of Newyork* 
where Governour Clinton, in hb *^ Memoir, &c.'* 
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aays a line of (forts commences, extending south 
upwards of fifty miles, and not more than four or 
five miles apart. . There is said to be another line 
of them parallel to these, which generally contain a 
few acres of ground only, whose walls are only a 
feWvfcet io height. For an able account of the An- 
tiquities in the western parts of Newyork, we 
must again refer to Govemour Clinton's Memoir, 
not wishing to repeat what he has so well said. 

If the works already alluded to, are real forts, they 
must have been built by a people few in number, 
and quite rude in the arts of life. Travelling to- 
wards the southwest, these works are frequently 
seen, but like those already mentioned, they are 
comparatively small, until we arrive on the Licking 
near Newark, where are some of the most extensive 
and intricate, as well as interesting, of any in this 
stat^, perhaps in the world. Leaving these, still 
proceeding in a southwestern direction, we find 
some very extensive ones at Circleville. At Chilli- 
cothe there were some, but the destroying hand of 
man has despoiled them of their contents, and en- 
tirely removed them. On Paint Creek are some, 
far exceeding all others in some respects, where 
probably was once an ancient city of great extent. 
At the mouth of the Scioto, are some very exten- 
sive ones, as well as at the mouth of the Muskin^' 
gum. In fine, these works are thickly scattered 
over the vast pUin from the southern shore of lake. 
Ere, 'o the Mexican Gulph, increasing in number, 
size and grandeur as wfe proceed towards the south. 
They may be traced around the Gulph, across the 
provinct of Texas into Newmexico, and all the way 
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into South America. They abound most in the 
vicinity of good streams, and are never, or rarely 
found, except in a fertile soil. They are not found 
in the prairies of Ohio, and rarely in the barn^ns, 
and there they are small, and situated on the edge 
of them, and on dry ground. From the Black 
River ^country in Newyork, to thb state, I need say 
no more concerning them ; but at Salem in Ashta- 
bula county, there is one on a hill, which merits a 
few words, though it is a small one compared mtbi 
others farther south* The work at ^alem, is on a 
hill near Coneaught river, if my information be cor- 
rect, and is about three miles from lake Erie. It is 
round, having two parallel circular walls, and a 
ditch between them, v Through these walls, leading 
into the inclosure, are a gateway and a road, exactly 
like a modem turnpike, descending down the hill to 
the stream by such a gradual slope, that a team 
with a waggon might easily either ascend or de^ 
scend it, and there is no other place by which, these 
works could be approached, withopt considerable 
difficulty. ' Within the bounds of this ancient en- 
closure, the trees, which grew there were such as 
denote the richest soil in this country, while those 
Rowing on the outside of these ruins, were such as 
.denote the poorest. 

On the surface of the earth, within this circular 
work, and. immediately below, it, pebbles rounded, 
and having their angles worn off in water, such as 
are now seen on the present shore of the lake, are 
found ; but they are represented as bearing visible 
marks of having been burned in a hot fire. Bits of 
earthen ware, of a coarse kind, and of a rude struc- 
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ture^ without any glazing, are found here on the 
surface, and a few inches below it. This ware b 
represented to me ad having been manufactured of' 
sand ^tone and clay. My informant says, within 
this work are sometimes found skeletons of a peo- 
ple of small stature, which, if true, sufficiently iden- 
tifies it to have belonged to that ^ce of men who 
erected our tumuli« The vegetable mouAd cover- 
ing the surface within the works, is at least ten 
inches in ij^pth. In thede same works have 
been found articles, evidently belonging to Indians^ 
of their own manufacture, as well as others, which 
they had derived from their intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans and their descendants. I mention the ifact 
here, thus particularly, in order to save the repeti- 
tion of it, in describing nearly every work of this 
kind, especially along the shore of lake Erie, an4 
the banks (^ the larger rivers* This circumstance 
I wish the reader to keep in mind. Indian Anti- 
quities are always either on, or a very small distance 
below, the surface, unless buried in some grave; 
* whilst articles, evidently belonging to that people 
who raised our mounds, are frequently found many 
feet below the surface, especially in river bottoms. 
Still proceeding in a southwestern direction, there 
are, at different places, several small ancient works^ 
scattered over the country, some in regular forms^ 
and others appear to have been thrown up to suit 
the ground where they are situated; but their walb 
are only a few feet in height, encompassing, gene- 
rally, but a few acres, with ditches of no greatdepth, 
evidently shewing the population to have been in- 
bonsiderable. 
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I have been informed, that in the north part of 
Medina county^ Ohio, there are some works, near 
one of which, a piece of marble well polished, was 
lately found. It might have been a composition of 
clay and sulphat of lime or plaster of Paris, such 
as i have often seen in and about ancient works 
along the Ohio river. A common observer would ' 
mistake the one for the other, which I am disposed 
to believe was the case, here. 

Ancibitt Works near NEWARK, Ohio. 

Proceedmg still to the southward, the ancient 
works become more and more numerous, and more 
intricate, and of greater size ; denoting the increase 
of their authors, in number, strength, and a better 
acquaintance with the art of constructing them. 
At length we reach the interesting ones on two 
branches of the Licking, near Newark, in Licking 
county, Ohio, which, on many accounts, are quite 
as remarkable as any others in North America, or, 
perhaps in any part of the worid. 

By referring to die scale on which they are pro- 
jected, it will be seen that these works are of great 
extent. [^See the Plate.'] 

A.\s2. fort containing about forty acres, with- 
in its walls, which are, generally, I should judge, 
about ten feet in height. Leading into this fort, are 8 
openings or gateways, about fifteen feet in width ; 
in front of which, b a small mound of eartti, in 
height and thickness resemblingthe outer walL [^See 
171, m, m, 171, 777, 171, m.] These small mounds are 
about four feet longer than the gateway is in width ; 
otherwise they look as if the wall had been moved 
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into the fort eight or ten feet. These small mounds 
of earth were probably intended for the defence of 
the gates, opposite to which they are situated. The 
walls of this work, consisting of earth, are taken 
from the surface so carefully and uniformly, that it 
cannot now be discovered from what spot. They 
are as nearly perpendicular as the earth could be 
made to lie. - 

J9. is a round fort, containing twentytwo acres, 
connected with J. by two parallel walls of earth of 
about the same height, &c. as those of A. At d. is 
an OBSERVATORY, built partly of earth and partly 
of stone. It commanded a full view of a consider- 
able part^ if not till the plain, pn which these ancient 
works stand ; and would do so now, were the thick 
growth of ancient forest treesj which clothe this 
tract, cleared away. Under this? observatory, was a 
passage, from appearances, and a secret one proba- 
bly, to the water course which once run near this 
spot, but has since moved farther off. 

C b a circular fort, containing about twentysix 
acres, having a wall around it, which was thrown 
out of a deep ditch on the inner side of the wall. 
This wall is now from twentyfive to thirty feet in 
height ; and when I saw this work, the ditch was 
half filled with water, especially on the side towards 
JE. There are parallel walls of earth, Cj c, r, c, r, c, 
generally five or six rods apart, and four or five feet 
in height. Their extent may be measured by the 
reader, by referring to the scale annexed to the 
plates. 

D. is a square fort, containing twenty acres, whose 
walls ar^ similar to those of .^« 
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JEf is a pond, covering from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred acres ; which was a few years since 
Entirely dry, so that a crop of India:n com was Rais- 
ed where the water is now ten feet in deptH^ and 
appears still to be rising. This {Sond sonietinies 
reaches to the very walls of C. and to the parallel 
w^ls towards its northern end. . 

Fj Fj Ff F^ is the interval, or alluvion, made by the 
Racoon and south fork of Licking river, since they 
washed the foot of the hill at G, G, G. When these 
works were occupied, We have reason to believe 
that these streams washed the foot of this hill, and 
as one proof of it, passages down to the water have 
been made of easy ascent and descent at 6, 6, 6, 5. 

Gf, Gj G, an ancient bank of the creeks, which 
have worn their chaimels considerably deeper than 
they were when they Mashed the foot of this hill# 
These works stand on a large plain, which is elevat- 
ed forty or fifty feet above the intervfil F^ F^ F. and 
is almost perfectly flat, and as rich a piece of land 
as can be found in any country* The reader will 
see the passes, wliere the authors of these works 
entered into their fields at /, /, /, /, /. and which 
were probably cultivated. The watch towers, a, a, 
Cy a, were placed at the ends of parallel wall^ or 
ground as elevated as could be found on this ex- 
tended plain. They were surrounded by circular 
walls, now only four or five feet in height. It is 
easy to see the utility of these wcn'ksy placed at the 
several points where they stand. 

C. D. two parallel walls, leading probably tD other 
works, but not having been traced more than a mile 
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ef two, aM not laid down even as far as they wei« 
surveyed. 

The high ground, near Newark, ^appears to have 
been the place, and the only one which I saw, where 
the ancient occupants of these works buried thdr 
dead^ and even these tumuli appeared to me to be 
small., Unless others are found in the vicinity, I 
should conclude, that the original owi^ers, though 
very numerous, did not resfde here during any great 
length of time. I should not be surprized if thf par* 
alld Walls C. D. are found to extend from one work 
of defence to another, for the space of thirty miles, 
all the way across to the Hockhocking, at some point 
a few miles north of Lancaster. Such walls having 
been discovered at different plaees, probably belong* 
ing to these works^ for ten or twelve miles at least, 
leads me to suspect tliat the works on Licking, were 
erected by people who were connected with those 
who lived on the Hockhocking river, and that their 
road between the two setdements was between these 
parcel walls. 

If I might be allowed to conjecture the if se to 
which these works were originally put, I should 
say, that the larger works were really military ones 
of defence ; that their authors lived within the*iralls ; 
that the parallel walls were intended for the double 
purposes of protecting persons in times of danger, 
from being assaulted whUe passing from one work to 
another ; and they might also serve as fences, with 
a very few gates, .to fence in and enclose their fields, 
at'/, /, /, /. as the plate will show. 

The hearths, burnt charcoal, cinders, wood, ash* 
es. Sec. which were uniformly found in all similar 
17 
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places, that are now cultivated, hare not been ^^ 
covered here ; this plain being probably an uncuiti'* 
vated forest. I found here^ several arrow heads^ 
such as evidently bebnged to the people, who raised 
other similar works# 

The care which is evert t^rhere visible, about 
these ruins, to protect every part from a foe with- 
out; the high plain on which tbey are situated, 
which is generally forty feet above the country 
around it; thepain^ taken to get at the water, 
as well as to protect those who wished to obtain 
it; the fertile soil, which appears to me to have 
been cultivated, are circumstances not to be over^ 
looked ; they speak vdumes in favour of the sa- 
gacity of their authors. 

A few miles below Newark, on the south side of 
the Licking, are some of the most extraordinary 
holes, dug in the earth, for number and depth, of 
any within my knowledge, which belonged to the 
people we are treating of. In popular language, 
they are called ** wells,'' but were not dug for the 
purpo^ of procuring water, either fresh or salt. 

There are at least a thousand of these *' wells ;^^ 
many of them are now more than twenty feet in 
depths A great deal of curiosity has been excited, 
as* to the objects sought fw, by the people who dug 
these holes. One gentleman nearly ruined himself, 
by digging in and about these works, in quest of the 
precious metals ; but he found nothing very prec« 
idus. I have been at the pains to obtain spepimens 
of all the minerals, in and near these wells. They 
have not all of them been put to proper tests ; but I 
can say, that rock 'crystals, some of them very 
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t)pauti{iil, and horn stone^ suitable for arrow and 
$p^ar heads, and a little lead, suiphur, and iron, 
was all that I could ascertain correctly to belong to • 
Ae tpeetfiiefts'in rpy possession. Rock crystals^ ' 
and stone arrow and spear heads, were in great re« . 
jyute among them, if we are to judge from the nam- : 
()ers of them, found in such of the mounds as were : 
0mmon cen^eteries. To a riide people, nothing , 
firould stand a better chance of being esteem^, as \ 
Ifii' ornament, than such a ^tone* 
. On the whole, I am of the opinion, that these* 
boles were dug for the purpose of procuring the ' 
articles above named ; and that it is highly probable, 
a vast population once here, procured these, in their 
estimation, highly ornamental and useful articles. 
And it is possible that they might have procured 
dome lead here, though by no means probable, be* 
cause we no where find any lead which ever belong. . 
ed to diem, and it will not very soon, like iron, be« 
come an oxyde, by rusting. 



Ancient Woiks bi PERRY COUNTY, Qhio. 

Southwardly from the great works on the Lick* 
ing, four or five miles in a northwestern direction 
from Somerset, the seat of justice for Perry pounty, 
and on section twentyo^e,i township seven, rangesix* 
teen, b an ancient work o( stone^ [^Sce thepltite.j 
. A. is the ar^ of this work, M* a stone mound near 
the centre of it. ^ This stone mound is circular, and 
in form of a sujpr lp^,.frpm twelve to fifteen fejet in 
height » There is a smaller circular stone tumulus 
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tt HI, standing in the wall, wfaicb encloses the y^oA^ 
and constituting a part of it« 

JK, is a large and high rock, Ijring in front of 
an opening in the outer wall. This opening is 
a passage between two large rocks, which lie in 
the wall, of from seven to ten feet in width. 
These rocks/ on the outside, present a perpenr 
dicular front of ten feet in altitude, but after ex* 
tending fifty yards into the enclosure, they enter the 
earth and disappear. There is a gatev^y at Gr* 
much as is represented in the plate. 

i^. is a small work, whose area is half an acre; 
the walls are of earth, and of a few feet only in 
height. This large stone work contains widi* 
in its walls forty acres and upwards. The walls^ 
as they are called in popular language, cpfi^t 
of rude fragments of rock^, without any marks 
of any iron tool upon them. These stones lie 
in the utmost disorder, and if laid up in a regular 
wall, would make one seven feet qr seven feet 
six inches in height, and from four to six feet in 
thickness. I do not believe this ever to have been 
a military work, either of defence dr o&nce ; but if 
a military work, it must have been ^ temporary 
camp. From the circumstance of this work's con- 
taining two stone tumuli, such as were used in an* 
cient times, as altars and as monuments, for the 
purpc^ of perpetuating the memory of some great 
era, or important event in the history of those who 
raised tb^iPi I should rather suspect this to have 
been a sacred enclosure, 'or ^high plape," which 
was resorted to on some great anniversary. It is 
on hi£^ ground, and destitute of water, and of 
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iiourse, could not have been a place t>f habitation 
for any length of time* It might have been the 
place, where some solemn feast was annually held 
by the tribe by which it was formed. The place 
ha^ become a forest, and the soil is too poor to have 
ever been cultivated by a people who invariably 
dhose to dwell on a fertile spot* These monuments 
of ancient manners, how simple and yet how sub- 
lime* Their authors were rude, and unacquainted 
with the use of letters, yet they raised monuments, 
calculated almost for endless duration, and speaking 
9 language as expressive as die most studied inscrip- 
tions of latter times upon brass and marble^ These 
monuments, their stated anniversaries and tradi* 
tiooary accounts, were their means of perpetuating 
the recollection of important transactions. Their 
authors are gcHie ; their monuments remain ; but 
the events, which they were intended to keep in 
the memory, are lost in oblivion, 

AKcrfiNT Wo«KS atMARIETTA, Ohio. 

Having already described several ancient works, 
either on or near the waters of the Muskingum, 
I shall trace them down that river. But there 
are none of any considerable note, except those 
on the Licking, which falls into that stream^ at 
Zanesville, until we arrive at some, situated near its 
banks in Morgan county, which^ however, have not 
been surveyed. These are mounds of earth and 
stones, and their description is reserved, until we 
arrive at that parjt pf this memoir, which will be de* 
YQted to a consideration of that cl^ of Antiquities* 
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Froceediiig down the Muskingum to its moudit 
M; Marietta, are some of the most extiaprdina^ 
ly ancient works, any where to be found. They 
have been often ezamined, and as often very well 
described; yet a$ some additional facts have come 
to my knowledge, and as other works ip many parts 
of the western country ^re similar to them ; and as 
comparisons ought to be institute^, between works 
evidendy of the same class, I have ventured to coir 
icct together a mass of facts concerning them, de« 
rived from cgeveral intdUgent persons, who have 
pubS/shed their statements, as well as some from 
others^o t^av? pt>(i|^gly bud before me additicxial 



Manaaseh Cutlert LL. D« many yevs since, pub- 
lishcd an accurate account of these works. Next 
followed ''The Journal of a Tour" into this coun. 
tiy, by Thaddeu| M. Harris, D. D. in which may 
be found much usefitU information concerning 
|t»em» accompanied by a diagram sketch of tbem^ 
very accurately drawn from actual* survey, by Gen. i 

Rpfus Putnam, of Marietta. I have carefully com^ ' 

pared these well written accounts with those whicl^ 
I have received from Dr. S. P. Hildredi, of Msiri* 
etta. Gen. Edward W. Tupper, of GalUpolis, and 
several other gendemen residii^ on the Ohio. — • 
From these highly r^pectafale sources, I have j 

drawn my information; These ^orks have been, 
more fortunate than many others of this kind in. j 

North America ; no despoiling hand has been lai4 
upon them; and no blundering, hasty traveller has^ M^ 

to my knowledge, pretended to describe them. The ^ 

mound which was used as a cemetery is etitire,; 
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standing in the bur}'ing ground of the [present iawiu 
Cutler, Putnam and Harris are intelligent men. 

It will be seen that I hare quoted lately front 
Drs. Cutler and Harris ; not^ however, without first 
ascertaining diat their accounts were periedtly cor. 
feet, as to all the Jiict^ which thejr hate stated. 

**• The situation of these works is on an elevated 
J>lain^ above the present bank of the Muskingum, 
on the east side, and about hdf a mileiCfrom its 
junction with the Ohio* They consist of walls and 
mounds of earth, in direct lines^ and in square and 
circular forms* 

■** The largest square fott,by some called the town, 
Vontaind 40 acres^ encompassed by a wall of earth, 
from Q to 10 feet high, and from 25 to S6 feet in 
breadth at the base* On each side are three openings, 
at equal distances, resembling 12 gateways* The 
entrances at the middle, are the largest, particularly 
en the side next to the Musking^um. From this 
outlet is a covert way, formed of two parallel walls of 
earth, 231 feet distant from each other, measuring 
irom centre to centre* The walls at the most ele- 
vated part, on the inside, are 21 feet in height, and 
42 in breadth at the base, but on the dutside average 
only five feet in height. Thi& forms a passage of 
about 360 feet in length, leading by a gradual de- 
scent to the low grounds, where, at^he time of its 
construction, it probably reached the river. Its 
walls commence at 60 feet from the ramparta of the 
fort, and increase in elevation as the way descends 
towards the river ; and the bottom is crowned in the 

* Ham^s Tow, pag^^ 149. 
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Mntit^ iri the manner of a well founded turnpike 
road. 

** Within the walls of the fort, at the northwest 
comer, is an oblong elevated square, 188 feet long» 
132 broad, and nine feet high ; level on the summit^ 
and nearly perpendicular at the sides. At the cen- 
f re of each of the sides, the earth is projected, form- 
ing gradual ascents to the top, equally regular, zvd 
about six feet in width. Near the south wall is an- 

- other elevated square, 150 feet by 120, and eight feet 
high, similar to the other, excepting that instead of 
an ascent to go up on the side next the wall, there 
is a hollow Way 10 feet wide, leading 20 feet to- 
wards the centre, and then rising with a gradual^ 
slope to the top. At the southeast corner is f third 
elevated square, 108 by 54 feet, with ascents at the 
ends, but not so high nor perfect as the two others* 
A little to the southwest of the centre of the fort is 
a circular mound, about 30 feet in diameter and five • 
feet high, near which are four small excavations at 
equal distances, and opposite each other. At the 
southwest comer of the fort is a semicircular parapet, 
crowned with a mound, which guards the opening 
in the walL Towards the southeast, is a smaller 
fort, containing 20 acres, with a gateway in the 

. centre of each side and at each comer. These gate- 
ways are defended by circular mounds. 

** On the outside of the smaller fort is a mound, 
in form of a sugar loaf, of a magnitude and height 
which strike the beholder with astonishment. Its 
base is a regular circle, 115 feet in diameter; its 
perpendicular altitude is 30 feet. It is surrounded 
by a ditch four feet deep and 15 feet wide, and de* 
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iended by a parapet four feet high, through which is a 
gateway towards the fort, 20 feet in width* There 
are other walls, mounds, arid excavations less con. 
spicuous and entire, which will be best understood 
by referring to the annexed drawings.'^ 

Some additional particulars respecting these 
works, are contained in the following extracts from 
a letter, written by Dn S. P. Hildreth, of Marietta, 
to the author, dated 8th June, 1819. 

** Mr. Harris, in his * Towr,* has given a tolera^ 
bly good account of the present appearance of the 
works, as to height, shape and form* (I must re^ 
fer you to this work.) The principal excavation, 
or well, is as much as 60 feet in diameter, at the 
surface ; and when the settlement was first made, it 
was at least 520 feet deep. It is at present, 12 or 14 
feet; but has been filled up a great deal from the 
washing of the sides by frequent rains. It was ori^- 
nally of the kind formed in the most early days, when 
the water was brought up by hand in pitchers, or 
other vessels, by steps formed in the sides of the 
weU. 

•* The pond, or reservoir, near the northwest cor- 
ner of the large fort, was about 25 feet in diameter, 
and ther sides raised above the level of die adjoining 
surface by an embankment of earth three or four feet 
high. Thb was nearly full of water at the first settle- 
ment of the town, and remained so until the last win- 
ter, at all seasons of the year. When the ground was 
cleared near the well, a great many logs that laid 
ni^, were rolled into it, to sav^ the trouble of 
piling and burning them. These, with the annual 
18 
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deposit of leaves, &c. for ages» had filled the tirelt 
nearly full ; but still the water rose to the surface^ 
and had the appearance of a stagnant pool. In early 
times, poles and rails have been pushed down into 
the water, and deposit of rotten vegetables, to the 
depth of SO feet. Last winter the person who owns 
the well, undertook to drain it, by cutting a ditch 
from the well into the small ** covert way ;^^ and he 
has du^ to the depth of about 12 feet, and let the 
water off to that distance. He finds the sides of the 
reservoir not perpendicular, but projectbg gradu- 
ally towards the centre of the well, in the form of 
an inverted cone* The bottom and sides, so far 
as he has examined, are lined with a stratum of 
very fine, ash coloured clay, about 8 or 10 inches in 
tliickness ; below which, is the common soil of the 
place, and above it, this vast body of decayed vege- 
tation* The proprietor calculates to take from it 
several hundred loads of excellent manure, and to 
continue to work at it, until he has satisfied his cu- 
riosity, as to the depth and contents of the well. If 
it was actually a well, it probably contains many 
curious articles, which belonged to the ancient in- 
habitants* 

" On the outside of the parapet, near the oblong 
square^ I picked up a considerable number of frag- 
ments of ancient potters* ware* This ware is oma^ 
mented with lines, some of them quite curious and 
ingenious, on the outside* It is composed of clay 
and fine gravel, and has a partial glazing on the in- 
side. It seems to have been biimt, and capable of 
holding liquids. The fragments, on breaking ihem, 
look quite black, with brilliant particles, appearing 
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S8 you iiotd^them to the light. TIic ware which I 
have seen, foand near the rivers, is composed of 
shells and ckiy, and not near so hard as this found 
on the plain. It is a little curious, that of 20 or SO 
pieces which I picked up, nearly all of them were 
found on the outside of the parapet, as if they had 
been thrown over the wall purposely. This is, in 
my niind, strong presumptive evidence, that the 
parapet was crowned' tvith a palisade^ The chance 
of finding them on die inside of the parapet, was 
equally good, as the earth had been recently plough- 
ed, and planted with corn. Several pieces of cop- 
per have been found in and near to the ancient 
works, at various times. One piece, from the de- 
scription I had of it, was in the form of a cup with 
low sides, the bottom very thick and strong. The 
small mounds in this neighbourhood have been but 
slightly, if at all examinedt 

" The avenues, or places of ascent on the sides of 
the elevated squares, are ten feet wide, instead of 
six, as stated by Mr. Harris. His description, as to 
height and dimensions, are otherwise correct. 

" There was lately found at WaterforcJ, not far 
from the bank of the Muskingum, a magazine of 
spear ftnd arrow heads, su^cient to fill a peck 
measure. They laid in one body, occupying a space 
of about eight inches in width aind 18 in length, and 
atone end about a foot from the surface of the earth, 
and 18 inches at the other $ as though they had been 
buried in a box, and one end had sunk deeper in 
the earth than the other. • They were found by Mr. 
B» Dana of Waterford, as he was digging the earth 
to remove a large pear tree. The spot was former- 
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ly covered by a house, in the early settlemeiit of tbQ 
place. They appear never to have been used, and 
are of various lengths from six to two inches ; they 
have no shanks, but arc in the shape of a triangle^ 
with two long sides, thus [III>.** 

It is worthy of remark, that the walls and mounds 
were not thrown up from ditches, but raised by 
bringing the earth from a distance, or taking it up uni* 
formly from the plain ; resembling, in that respect, 
inost of the ancient works at Lickingt already de- 
scribed. It has excited some surprize that the tools 
have not been discovered here, with which these 
works were constructed. Those who have exam- 
ined these ruins, seem not to have been aware, that 
ivith shovels made of wood, earth enough to hare 
constructed these works might have been taken 
from the surface, with as much »ae, almost, as if 
they were made of iron. This will not be as well 
understood on the east as the west side of the Al- 
leghanies; butihose who are acquainted wit)i the 
great depth and looseness of our vegetable mould, 
which lies on the surface of the earth, and of course, 
the ease with which it may be raised by wooden 
tools, will cease to be astonished at what would be 
an immense labour in what geologists call ^^ primi- 
tive'^ countries. Besides, had the people who raised 
these works, been in possession of, and used ever 
so many tools, manufactured from iron, by lying 
either on or under the earthy during all that long 
period which has intervened between their authors 
and us, they would have long since oxydized by 
<< rustir.g,'* and left but faint traces of their existenjip 
^hind them» 
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Having noticed the principal works of this kind 
oti the waters of the Muskingum, we shall next 
consider tliose which might have once been military 
works on the waters of the Scioto. 

: From near Lower Sandusky/ 1 am not informed 
of any worthy of notice, that is, V foe ts/* until wc 
atrive at GifclevSIe, 26 miles south of Columbus. 

These are situated not far from the junction of 
Hapgus's creek with the latter river, which is on 
tbcf east side of the river, and south side of the creek. 
By referring to the plate, the reader will be better 
enabled to understand the description which fol- 
lows. 

There are two forts, one being an exact circle, 
t]»e other an exact square. The former is sur- 
rounded by two walls, with a deep ditch between 
^m. The latter is encompassed by one wall, 
without any ditch. The former was 69 Im^ in di- 
ameter, measuring from outside to outside of the 
circular outer waU ; the latter is exactly 55 rods 
square measuring the same way. The walls of the 
circular fort were at leart 520 feet in height, meas- 
uring from the bottom of the ditch, before the town 
of CircleviUe was built* The inner wall was of 
clay, taken up probably in the northern part of the 
fort, where was a low place, and is still considerably 
lower than any other part of the work. The out* 
side wall was taken from the ditch which is between 
these walls, and is alluvial, consisting of pebbles 
worn smooth in water, and sand, to a very consider, 
able depths more than 50 feet at least; The outside 
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of the wall? is about five or six feet in height nowi 
on the inside, the ditch is, at present, generally not 
more than 15 feet* They are disappearing before 
us daily» and will soon be gone. The walls of the 
square fort, are, at this time, where left standings 
about 10 feet in height. 7 here were eight gate* 
ways, or openings, leading into the square fort, ^nd 
only one into the circular fort. Before each of these 
openings was a mound of earth, perhaps four feet 
high, 40 feet per^ajjs in diameter at the base, and 20 
or upwards at the summit. These mounds, for twQ 
rods or more, are exactly in front of the gateways,, 
and were intended for die defence of these opeq,* 
ings. 

As this work was a perfect square, so the gat&i 
ways and their watch towers were equidistant from 
each pther. These mounds were in a perfectly- 
straight line, and exactly parallel with the wail*-^ 
Those small mounds were at m, m, m, m, m, m, m^ 
The black line at c/, represents the ditch, and w, w^ 
represent the two circular walls. 

D. [The reader is referred to the plsite.] Showi^ 
the scite of a once very remarkable ancient mound of 
earth, with a semicircular «pavement on its eastern 
side, nearly fronting, as the plate represents, the 
only gateway leading into this fort^ This mound is, 
entirely removed; but the outline of the semicircu* 
lar pavement, may still be seen in many places^ not- 
withstanding the dilapidations of time, and those 
occasioned by the hand of man. This mound, the 
pavement, the walk from thq east to its elevated 
summit, the contents of the mound, &c« will be de. 
scribed under the head of mounds* 
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iThe earth in thesfe walls was as hearljr perJiWi-. 
dicular as it could be made to lie. This fort had 
originally but one gateway leading into it oil its 
eastern side, and that was defended' by a mound of 
earth, several feet in height, at m. u Near the cen- 
tre of this work, was a mound, with a semicircular 
pavement on its eastern side, some of the remains 
of which may still be seen by an intelligent observer. 
The mound at m. u has been entirely removed, so as 
to make the street level, from where it once stood* 

B. is a square fort, adjoining the circular one, as 
represented by the plate, the area of which has been 
stated already. The wall which surrounds this 
work, is generally, now, about 10 feet in height, 
where it has not been manufactured into brick.— 
There are seven gateways leading into this fort, be- 
sides the, one which communicates with the square 
fortification, that is, one at each angle, and another 
in the wall, just half way between the angular ones. 
Before each of these gateways was a mound of 
earth of four or five feet in height, intended for the 
defence of these openings. 

The extreme care of the authors of these works 
to protect and defend every part of the circle, is no 
where visible about this square fort. The former is 
defended by two high walls ; the latter by pne. The 
former has a^ deep ditch encircling it ; this has none. 
The former could be entered at one place only ; 
this at eight, and those about 20 feet broad. The 
present town of Circleville covers all the round and 
the western half of the square fort. These forti- 
fications, where the town stands, will entirely disap. 
pear in a few years ; and I have used the only means 
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within my power, to perpetuate their memory, by 
tlie annexed drawing and this brief description* 

Where the wall of the square fort has been rnanu* 
factured into brick, the workmen found some ashes, 
i:alcined stones, sticks, and a little v^etable mould, 
all of which must have been taken up from the sur* 
face of the surrounding plain. As the square fort 
is a perfect square^ so the gateways or openings 
are at equal distances from each other, aikl on a 
right line parallel with the wall. The walls of thb 
work vary a few degrees from north and south, east 
and west ; but not more than the needle varies, and 
not a few surveyors have, from this, circumstance, 
been impressed with the belief that the authors of 
these works were acquainted with astronomy.— 
What surprised me, on measuring these forts, was 
the exact manned in which they had laid down their 
circle and square ; so that after every effort, by the 
most careful survey, to detect some errour in their 
measurement, we found that it was imposuble^ and 
that the measurement was much more correct^ than 
it would have been, in all probability, had the present 
inhabitants undertaken to construct such a work^ 
Let those consider this circumstance, who affect to 
believe these antiquities were raised by the ances- 
tors of the present race of Indians. Having learned 
something of astronomy, what nation, living as our 
Indians have, in the open air, with the heavenly 
bodies in full view, could have forgotten such 
knowledge ? 

Some hasty travellers, who have spent an hour or 
two here, have concluded that the " forts" at Circle- 
ville were not raised for military, but for religious 
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purposes, because there were two extFaordihary tti- 
miili here. A gentleman in one of our Atlantick 
cities^ who has never crossed the AUeghanies^ haa 
written to me, that he is fully convinced that they 
were raised for religious purposes^ Men thus 
situated^ and with no correct means of judging, will 
hardly be convinced by any thing I can say. Nor do 
I address myself to them, directly or indirectly ; for 
it has long been my maxim, that it is worse than in 
vain to spend one's time in endeavouring to reason 
men out of opinions for which they never had any 
reasodSi 

The round fort Was pi(^keted in^ if we are to 
judge from the appearance of the ground on and 
about the wallsi Half way Up the outside of the 
inner wall, is a place distinctly to be seen, where 
a row o{ pickets once stood, and where it was placed 
when this work of defence wiis originally erected. 
Finally, this work about its wall and ditch, eight 
years since, presented as much of a defensive as* 
pect as forts which were occupied in our wars with 
the French, in 1755, such as Oswego, Fort Stajuvrix, 
and others. These works have been examined hy 
tlK first military men now living in the United 
States, and they have uniformly declared their opin- 
ion to be, that they were military works of defence. 

Ancient Works m the Main Branch tf 
PAINT CREEK, Ohio. , ' 

The nearest of these are situated abou( eleveOf. 
and the furthest fifteen miles, westwardly, from the 
town of Chillicothe. The plate will assist us in de* 
19 
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$crii^Qg them ; to whieh we refer. Their conteiUs, 
in acres and tenths;, are set down on the plate* 
These works were very carefully surveyed by Mr, 
Perria Kent, and the drawing Was made by George 
Wolfley, Esq, of Circleville* * 

We shall begin with work B. situated on the 
flMTQis of Capt. George Yocan^ and Mr. John Har* 
^ess. The gateways, it will be seen, are numerous, 
9ad are from e^ht to twenty feet wide. The 
walk lire generally about ten feet high at this time, 
and lise to that height immediately at the gateways* 
These walls are composed of the common soil, 
which seems to have been taken up from no pardc* 
idar spot, but ijnifonnly from near the sur&cef 
That part of this work which is ^uare, has 
cagbt gateways ; the sides of this square are sixty^ 
six rods in length, containing an area of 97 acD^s % 
tendis. This part of the Mfork lias three gateways^ 
connecting it with the larger one ; one of which, 
is between two parallel walls, about four feet 
high. A small rivulet, rising towards the southwest 
side of the larger part of the largest work, runs 
through the wall; and sinks into the earth at 
w. s* Some suppose this sink hole to have been 
a wprk of art, originally. It is fifteen feet deep, 
and thirtynine across it, at the surSice. There are 
two mounds, the one within, and another just out* 
side of tins work, represented by m, ;ii ; the latter 
is twenty feet hig^ at this time. 

Works at A. are all connected as represented in 
the plate. Their several contents will be seen by re* 
ferring to it. The square work, it will be seen, con* 
tains ezacdy die same area with the square one be- 
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longing to B. and is^ in all other respects, so mudi 
like that work, that to describe this, would be to 
repeat what has been said concerning the former. 
Such coincidences are very common, in cur ah^ 
eient works ; so that a correct description of one^ 
applies to hundreds in different parts of the country* 
There is no mound within its walls, but there is 
one about ten feet high, nearly one hundred rods to 
tlie west of it. The large irregular part of the 
larger work, contains, as will be seen, 77* 1 acves^ 
in the walls of which are eight gateways, besides 
the two le'iding into the square just described. 
These gateways are from one to six rods in widths 
dtiefing hi timt respect, very much one CroiA aiv 
(Mfter. 

' Connected by a gateway wkh thisi large woiic, it 
Itnother in the northwest, sixty poles in <fiM[ietiei> 
In it^ centre is another circle, whose walls^are now 
about fo^r feet high, and this lesser circle six rodt 
in diameter. There are three ancient wdte at te>, 
ttf, v>. one of which is on the inside, the others on 
the outside of the wall. As the drawing diow% 
within the large work of irregiflar form, are two 
elevatiohs, which are ellipticaK The largest one w 
near the centre ; its elevation is twentyfive feetf its 
longest diameter is twenty rods ; its shortest, ten 
rods ; its area is nearly one hundred and fiftynine 
square rods. This work is composed 4nostly of 
stones, in their natural ^tate« They most have 
been brought from the bed of the creek, or from 
the hilU This elevated work is full of htinuai 
bones* Some have not hesitated to express a be^ 
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lief, that qn this work human beings were once sacv 
rificecL 

^ The odier elliptieal work iias ti!v:o stages ; one end 
of it IS only about eight (eet high, the other end i^ 
fifteen. The surfaces of both are smooth* ^vtch 
works are not as common here as on the Missisip* 
pi, and they are motp CQtv>t|»ofi ^tiU further south, 
in Mexico. 

There is a work ii| form of a half moon, set 
|iound the <^dges with stones, such as are now found 
aboiiton^s mile from the spot from whence they 
were probably brought Near this semicircul^ 
work, b a very singular mpund. five feet high, tlur. 
ty feet in diameter, and compocied enti^rely of a red 
ochre, which answers very well as a paint. An 
abundance of this ochr^ is found on a hill not a* 
great distance from this place; and from this cir. 
cumstance, the name of the fine stream in the vi- 
cinity, in iedl probability is derived. It is caUe4 
"Paint Creek.?! 

The weU$ aheady mentioned, may be thus de- 
scribed. They are ver}' broad at the top, one of 
them is s\s rods, another four ; the former is now 
fifteen feet in depth, the latter ten. There is water 
ui them, and they are Uke the one at Marietta^ dc« 
scribed by Qr. ilildreth. Near the limestone road, 
are several such ones. 

The moBt interesting lyork, represented on the 
plate by C. remains to be noticed. It is situated 
ofi a high hill, believed to be more than three hun- 
dred feet in height, which is in many places almost 
perpendicular. The waits of this, consist of stones 
.in their natural stale. This wall was built upon 
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iht very bnm of this bilU almoat all araiaid^ exc^ 
^t Z). where the ground » level. It had originallj 
tmo gateways, at the only pbces iif here roads could 
be made to the interval below. At the nortbera 
gateway, stones enough now lie, to have boilt two 
considerable round towers, ^rom thence to tlie 
creek is a natural, perhaps there was once an arti- 
ficiali fTpad. The stones lie scattered about in con- 
iiision, and consist mostly of what Mo. Clure would 
call the* old red sand stone, taken from the sides of 
^ hill, on which this '* walled town'* pnce stood* 
Enough of these stones lie here, to have fuxnished 
materials for a wall four ^et in thickness, and tea 
feet in hei^t. On the inside of th« wall, at line />• ' 
there appears to have been a row oT fiirnaces or 
. smiths' shops, where the finders now lie many feet 
indepth* 

I am ^t able to say with certainty, what manu« 
pictures were carried on here, nor can I say whether 
brick or iron tools were made here, or both. It was 
day, that was exposed to the action of fire ; the re- 
mains are four or five feet ki depth, even now, at 
)Bqmc p|pu;es. Iron we, in this country, is some* 
times found in such clay; brick and potters' ware 
af« manii£EK:tured out of it, in some oth^ instances. 
This wall encloses an aroi oi one hundred and thir- 
ty acres. It was one of the strongest places in this 
state, from its s^tuatioo^ so high is its elevation, so 
nearly perpendicular are die indes of the hill on 
vftic\i it stood. 

. The courses of the wall correspond with those 
cC the very brow of the hill ; and the quantity of 
atones is the greatest on each side ci the gateways. 
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and at any tarn in the ooorse of the wattt m if tow« 
ers and battlements had been here elected. If the 
works at A. and B. were *' sacred enclosures/' thia 
wasjthe strong militvy work wlaeh defended them* 
No military man could have selected a betlipr posi^ 
tion for a plade of protection to his countrymen, 
thdr templesi their altars, and gods^ 

In the bed of Paint Creek, ^ich washes the foot 
of the hill on which the ** walled town" stood, are 
four wells, worthy of our notice* They were dng 
through a pyritous slate rock, which is very rieh in 
iron ore. When first discovered, by a person pas« 
sing over them in a canoe, they wefe eovered over^ 
each, by a stonc^ of about the siae, and very amch 
in the shape, of the common ihillstone^ now in usd 
in our grist mills. These covers had a hole tfarougk 
their centre, through which a large pry or hand^ 
spike mi^ be put,^ for the purp6se of removing 
them off and on the wells^ The hole trough the 
centre was about four inches in diameter. The 
wells at the top, were more than three feet in diame<» 
tor, and stones well wrought- with tools, so as to 
make good joints, as a stone mason Would sa|b were 
laid around the several wells. 

I had a good opportunil^: to examine these wdh^ 
the stream in which they are sunk, being very low. 
The covers are now brodcen to pieces, ai^ the wells 
filled with pebbles* That they are works of art, k 
beyond' a doubt. For what purpose they were dog, 
has been a question among diose who have visited 
thenn, as the welb themselves are ia the stream. 
The bed of the cveek was nol^re in all prc^iabiKQr, 
when these were simk. These wdts, with sttmea at 
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their .mouths^ resemUe those described to us in the 
patriiu-chal ages. Were thsy not dug in those 
iteys? 

At J?, is a circular work, containing between 
ieven and eight acres, whose walls are not now 
Hljcnre thaa ten feet high, surrounded with a ditch, 
except at one place, perhaps four rods broad, where 
there is an caning much resembling a modem 
tmrnpik^ road, leadmg down into the ioterval knd> 
adjoining the creek. At the end of the ditch, ad* 
jwiifigthe wall on each side of this road, is a spring 
«(f verjr gpod water. Down to the largest one b 
the appearance of an ancient road. These springs 
were dug down considerably, or rather the earth 
where they now rise, by the hand of mam 

Geneml William Vance's dwelling housie now 
occupies this gateway, and his orchard and fruit 
yard the area witbki tbis ancient, sacred enclosure* 

Ancient Worrs at PORTSMOUTH, Ohio. 

Descending the Scioto to its mouth, at Ports- 
mouth, we find an ancient work, which I doubt nob 
was a military one of defence, situated on the Ken* 
Uicky shore, nearfy oppoaite the town of Alexan* 
dria. The reader is refcfred to the accurate draw- 
iog of all the works near this place, taken on the 
spo^ from actual examination and survey. Th6 
impottance of this place, it seems was duly appre* 
dated by the people, who in *^ olden tune" reside* 
ed here. To their attachment to this part of the 
country, as wel) as the great population which 
muat have been here, are we indebted for the 
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Mi'lking and nunieFous traces of a onceflouri^' 
« ing settlement. ; - ' 

The annexed plate Will enable the reader to forrti 
a^ery correct idea of tbe^ ancient retnainsb \ 

On the Kentucky side of the Ohio, opp6s^ the 
mdUth;of the Scioto river, )s a large fprt,^ Kvjth ait 
elevated, large mound of eardi near its soutHwesteia 
outside angie, and parallel walls of earth, ais rcpr^^^ 
sented by p^ p^ />, p. The eastern pandt^l walb 
have a gateway leading down a high steep bafiki of 
a river to the water. They are about teA rods asif n- 
der, and from four to six feet i^ height at Ibi^ ^uiiey 
and conneet^sS mth the fort by| a gateway. 'Two 
small rivcilets have worn tliefn^elves chanaels quite 
through these walls, frodti ten, to twenty feet m 
depth, since they were des^iie^, from which their 
antiquity ni^ be inferred. 

The fort Is represented by F. on the plate, which 
is nearly a square, with five' gateways, whose wails 
of earth are npw from. fourteen to twenty feet in 
height. 

From the gateway, at the northwest comer of thi^ 
fort, commenced two parallel walls of earth, exteiid-^^ 
ingnearly to tl>e Ohio, in a bend of that river, where, 
in some low ground near the bank, they disappear. 
The river seems to have moy^ its bed a little, 
since these walls ¥fert thrown up. A large elevalr 
ed mound at the southwest comer of the fort, on 
the outside of the fortification, is represented by tfu 
It appears not to have been used as a place of sepulj- 
turei; iti& too Jacge to. have.. belonged to. that cUas 
of Antiquities. It is a large work, raised i^erliaps' 
twenty feet or more, very level on its surface, and I 
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should suppose contabs half m acre of ground. It 
seems to me, to have been designed for uses simi- 
lar to the elevated squares at Marietta. Bet*cen 
these works and the Ohio^ is a body of fine inter- 
val land, which was nearly enclosed by them, aid- 
ed by the river, and a creek, which has high per- 
pendicular banks. Buried in the walls of this, fort, 
have been found add taken out, large quantities of 
iron, manufactured into pickaxes, shovels, gun. 
barrels, &c. evidently secreted there by the French, 
whdn they fled from the victorious and combined 
forces of Englsftid and America^ at the time fort 
Dn Quesiie, afterwards fort Pitt, was taken from 
them* Excavations made in quest of these hidden 
treasures, are to be seen on these walls^ and in ma- 
ny other places near them. 

Several of their graves have been opened and ar- 
tides found, which leave no doubt on my mind as 
to their authors, nor any great doubt as to the time 
when they were deposited here. 

On the north side of the river^ are works still 
imore extensive than these, more intricate, and at 
course, more impressive. We must again refer to 
the plate, in order to shorten dur labour in descrip- 
tion, and at the same time, give a clearer idea of 
them than othen«ise could be obtained. 

Commencing in the low ground, near the present 
bank of the Scioto river, which seems to have 
changed a little since these works were raised, are 
two parallel walls of earth, quite similar to those al- 
ready described on the other side oC the Ohio, as 
to their height, and their being composed of earth 
20 
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taken up uniformly from the surface, so as not to 
kave any traces by which we perceive from whence 
it was taken. This was probably owing to the rude- 
ness of the tools used in constructing these walls. 
From the bank of the Scioto^ they lead eastwardly, 
for a considerable distance, [as a reference to the 
scale on which these ruins are laid down will show^ 
^nd which is an inch to a mile,] condnuing about 
eight or ten rods apart, when, suddenly, they widen 
at a short distance to the east of the dwelling house 
of John Brown, Esq. and continue about twenty 
rods apart, with a curve to\vards the elevated ground, 
which they ascend in the manner represented by the 
drawing. This hill is very steep, and forty or fif^ 
feet high ; after rising which, we again find level 
land, and a fine rich, but ancient alluvion of the 
Ohio. Here, near a curve in the parallel walls, is a 
well on the brow of the hill, at this time twentyfive 
feet, perhaps, in depth ; but from the immense quan- 
tity of rounded pebbles and sand, of which the earth 
here consists, after passing through the deep black 
* vegetable mould on the surface, we are involunta- 
rily led to believe, that this well was once quite 
deep enough to have its bottom on a level with the 
surface of the river, even in a low time of water in 
that stream. • 

The figures 1, 2, 3, represent three circular 
tumuli, elevated about six feet above the adjacent 
plain, and each of them contains nearly an acre. 
Not fir from these, at 4, is a still higher similar work, 
so high, indeed, that it was necessary to throw up a 
way similar to a modem turnpike road, in order to 
ascend it. This work is now more than twenQr 
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feet in perpendicular height, and contains nearly 
one acre of ground* This elevated circular work, 
with raised walks to ascend and descend to and 
from its elevated area, was not used as a cemeteiy; 
Not far from it, however, there is one, near w, 
which is a conical mound of earth, brought to a 
point at its apex, at least twenty five feet high, filled 
with the mouldering ashes of the people who con- 
structed the^e works. In a northwestern direction 
is a similar one, just begun. It is surrounded by a 
ditch about six feet deep, with a hole in the centre 
of this circular work, which is represented by €• 
Two other wells, o, o, are now ten or twelve feet in 
depth, and appear to me to have been dug for wa- 
ter, and are similar to the one already described* 
Near these, at c^ is a wall of earth, raised so high, 
that a spectator, standing on its summit, may have 
a fuU view of whatever is transacting on the works 
1, ^ 3, 4. X'^is last work is easily ascended at 
each end. 

From thesis extensive works on th'is *^ High 
Place,*' are two parallel walls of eartli, leading to 
the margin of the Ohio, which are about two miles 
in length. They are from six to ten feet higlu 
They are lost in the low ground near the river, 
which appears to have moved from them sincp they 
were constructed. Between these waUs an4 ^ 
Ohio, is as fine 2^ body of interval land as any 
along the valli?y of this b^ijtiful stream ; quite suf- 
ficientt if wpll cultivated, to support a considerable 
population. The surface of the earth, between ajil 
the parallel walls, is quite smooth, and appeals 
to have been made so by art, and was used as a 
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road, by those coming down either of the rivers^ 
for the puq>ose of ascending to the " High Place," 
situated upon the hill. The walls might have 
served as feiice3 alsoi to enclose the interval, whiph 
was probably cultivated. 

On the low land I saw but one mound» m. 2. and[ 
that b a^cemetexy, but is not vary large, and it ap- 
pears to have belonged to the common people, prop- 
ably those who resided near it on the plain* \ 

\' 
AirciEKT Works on the LITTLE MIAMt 
RIVER. ^ 

These works have been much noticed by thosfc^ 
who have travelled on the road which crosses thenj ; 
and several partial accounts of them have alrea^ 
been published. But as some farther notice (f 
these extraordinary remains of Anti<)uity may 1^. 
here expected, the accompanying drawing and di» 
scription are given. .. ' I 

ExpLANATtoN 0f the VhA-dz. i 

The fortification stands oh a plain, nearly horizon- 
tal, about 236 feet above the level 6f the river, b^ 
tween two branches with very steep and deep bapki. 
The openings in tfie wails arethe gateways.; ^Thp 
plain extends eastvyard along the state>oad,«4i€iarIir 
level, about half a mile. The fortifieatio^on all 
sides, except on the east and west where die roa^ 
runs, is surrounded with precipices neadjf in thb 
shape x)f the wall. The wall on the inside Vtoies i|i 
its height, according to the shape of the ground on 

• '. I 
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the optside, being generally from eight to ten feet 
But on the plain it is about nineteen and an half feet 
high inside and out, on a base of four and a half 
poles. In a few places it appears to be washed 
away in gutters, made by water collecting on the 
inside. 

At about twenty poles east from the gate, through 
which the state road runs, are two mounds, about 
(en feet eight inches high, the road running between 
them nearly equidistant from each. From these 
mounds are gutters running nearly north aild south, 
that appear to be artificial, and made toxommuni- 
cate with the branches on each side. Northeast 
irom the mounds, on the plain, are two roads, B. 
each about one pole wide, elevated about three feet, 
and which run nearly parallel, about one fourth of 
a mile, and then forni an irregular semicircle round 
a small mound. Near the soudiwe^t end of the 
fortification are three circular roads, ji» between 
thirty and forty pdes in length, cut out of the preci* 
pice between the wall and the river. The wall i^ 
made of earth. 

Many conjectures have been made as to the de- 
^gn of the authors in erecting a work with no less 
than 58 gateways. Si^veral of these openings have 
evidently been occasioned by the water, which had 
been collected on the inside until it overflowed the 
walls, and wore itself a passage. In several other 
places the walls might never have been completed. 

Some have supposed the whole was intended as 
a work of mere sport in the authors. I have always 
doubted whether any peo[de of sane minds, would 
have ever performed quite so much labour in mere 
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sport. Probably those openings were neither gate* 
Ways, nor produced by the action of water, but were 
from some cause ieffunfinished. 

Some persons, from the shape of these works, 
have even believed that the authors intended to rep« 
resent by them the continents of North and South 
America ! Bjat the walls follow exactly the brow 
of the hill, and ^le works are built to suit the posi- 
tion of the ground, where it is hilly and precipitous; 
where it is not so, the walls suddenly rise to a far 
greater height. 

The three parallel roads, A. dug at a great ex* 
pense of labour, into the rocks and rocky soil adja* 
cent and parallel to the Little Miami river, appear 
Id have been designed for persons to stand on, who 
wished to annoy those who were passing up and 
down the river. The Indians, as I have been ia* 
formed, made this use of these roads in their wars 
with each other and with the idiites. Whether 
these works all belong to the same era and the same 
people, I cannot say, though the general opinion is, 
that they do. On tlie whole, I have ventured to 
class them among ^^Ancient Fortifications," to which 
they appear to have higher claims than almost any 
other, for reasons too apparent to require a recital. 

The two parallel lines, B. are two roads very 
similar to modern turnpikes, and are made to suit 
the nature of the soil and make of the ground. If 
the roads were for foot races, the mounds were th^ 
goals from whence the pedestrians started, or around 
which they ran» The area which these parallel, 
walls enclose, sinoothed by art, might have been 
the place where games were celebrated. We can- 
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not say that these works were designed' for such 
purposes; but we can say, that similar works were 
thus used among the early inhabitants of Greece 
and Rome. 

Speaking of the works of Antiquity found in the 
Miami country, Dr. Daniel Drake, an officer of the 
American Antiquarian Society, in his " Picture of 
Cincinnati,'* says, " of excavations we have but 
one," that is, belonging to the works of that place. 
** Its depth is about twelve feet. Its diameter, from 
the top of the circular bank, formed by throwing 
out the earth, is nearly fifty feet. It has the appear- 
ance of a half filled well ; but no examination has 
yet been undertaken." 

lyr. Drake proceeds to describe the ancient works 
where Cincinnati now stands. '* The mounds or 
pyramids found on this plain were four in number. 
The largest stands directly west of the central en. 
closure, at the distance of five hundred yards. Its 
present height is twentj'seven feet ; and about eight 
feet were cut off by Gen. Wayne, ift 1794, to pre- 
pare it for a centinel. It is a regular ellipsis, whose 
diameters are to each other, nearly as two to one. 
That which is greatest in length runs seventeen de- 
grees east of north. Its circumference at the base 
is four hundred and forty feet. The earth, for thirty 
or forty yards around it, is perceptibly lower than 
the other parts of the plain, and the stratum of loam 
is thinner ; from which it appears to have been 
formed by scooping up the surface ; which opinion 
is confirmed by its internal structure. It has been 
penetrated nearly to its centre, and found to consist 
of loam^ gradually passing into soil, with rotua 
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wood; The fruits of this examination were only a 
few scattered and decayed human bones, a branch 
of a deer's horn, and a piece of earthen ware con- 
taining muscle shells.. At the distance of five hun- 
dred feet from this pyramid, in the direction of 
hohh S^ east, there is another about nine feet high, 
of a circular figure, and nearly fiat on the top. This 
has been penetrated to the centre 6( its base, with- 
but affi)rding any thing but some fragments of hil- 
man skeletons, and a haddful of copper beads which 
had been strung on a cord of lint. The mound at 
the intersection of Third and Main streets has at- 
tracted most sittention, and is the only one that had 
any connexion with the lines which have been de- 
6cribed# It was eight feet high, one hundred and 
twenty long, and sixty broad, of an oval figure, 
with its diameters lying nearly in the direction of 
the cardinal points. It has been almost obliterated 
by the graduation of Main street, and its construc- 
tion is therefore well known. Whatever it con- 
tained was deposited at a small distance beneath the 
Stratum of loam fi^hich is common to the town.— ^ 
The first artificial layer was of gravel, considerably 
iaised ini the middle ; the next, composed of large 
pebbles, was convex and of an uniform thickness ; 
the last consisted of loam and soil. These strata 
were entire, and must have been formed after the 
deposits in the tumulus were completed. Of the 
articles taken from .thence, many have been lost ; but 
the following catalogue embraces the most worthy 
of notice* - ♦ 

1. Pieces of jasper, rock crystal, granite, and 
some other btc^ncs, cylindrical at ihe extremes, and 
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BUrelled ii^^ the middle, with to annular groove near 
one end. 

2. A circular piece of canal coal with a large 
opening in the centre, as if for an axis, and a deep 
groove ; the circumference, suitable for a hand* It 
has a number of small perforations disposed in four 
equidistant lines, which run from the circumference 
towards the centre. 

3* A smaller article of the same shape,, with 
eight lines of perforations .; but composed of argiUn- 
CGous earth, well polished. 

4. A bone, ornamented with several carved linea^ 
supposed to be hieroglyphical. 

5. A sculptural representation of the head and 
beak of sl rapacious bird, perhaps an eagle. 

6. A mass of lead ore, (galena) lumps of which 
have been found in other tumulL 

7. A quantity of isinglass, (mica membranacea) 
plates of which have been discovered in, and about 
other mounds. 

B. A small oval piece of sheet copper, with tw<i^ 
perforations. 

9. A larger oblong piece of the same metal, with 
longitudinal grooves and ri(^s. 

These articles are described in the fourth and 
fifth volumes of the American Philosophical Trans* 
actions by Governour Sargent and Judge Turner ; 
and were supposed by Professor Barton to have 
been designed in part for ornament, and in part for 
superstitious ceremonies. In addition to which, 
the author says, be has since discovered in the same 
moundy 

21 
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10. A number of beads, or sections of small 
hcdlow cylinders, apparendy of bone or shell. 

11. The teeth of a camiverous animal^ probably 
those of a bear. 

12. Several large marine shells* belonging per- ^ 
haps to the genus bucclnum, cut in such a manner 
as to serve for domestick utensils, and nearly con- 
verted into a state of chalk. 

13« Several copper articles, each consbting of 
two sets of circular concavo convex plates ; the in* 
teriour one of each set connected with the other by^ 
a hoUow axis^ around which had been wound some 
lint ; the whole encompassed by the bones of a 
man's hand. Several other articles resembling these 
have been found in other parts of the town. They 
all ^pear to consist of pure copper, covered with 
the green carbonate of that metal. After removing 
this incrustation of rust from two pieces, their 
specifick gravities were (bund to be 7. 545 and 
7« 857. Their hardness is about that of the sheet 
copper of commerce. They are not engraven or 
embeUxshed with characters of any kind* 

14. Human bones. These were of different 
sizes; sometimes enclosed in rude stone coffins, 
but oftener lying blended with the earth ; generally 
surrounded by a portion of ashes and charcoaL^'' 

In this whole tumulus, the author says, there 
were not discovered more than twenty or thirty 
skeletons. 

The other ancient works mentioned by Dr. 
Drake, have not, to my knowledge, been actually 

*Dnke^ Pictun of C&ioiiiiuti, p. 904) &c. 
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surveyed. If they liave been, I hare not seen any 
diagram sketches of them ; a few remarks, therefore, 
on this subject may suffice. 

Few or none of them appear to me to have been 
forts, indeed I have never seen one on the Great 
Miami, which seemed to me to deserve that appel- 
lation. Their being situated on a lull is by no 
means a certain indication that they were forts, or 
that they were ever military works, when it is re- 
collected that most, if not all, the places of religious 
worship in Greece, Rome, Judea, &c. were on high^ 
hills, and are denominated '^High Places'' among 
the Jews. I have seen several small mounds of . 
earth in the Miami country, and some small works, 
but the people who raised such works on the waters 
of tlie lai^r rivers of this state were not numerous ; 
aod^ coniparatively speaking, these works are few 
in number and small in size. Their authors seem 
to have preferred the beautiful plains and fertile hills 
of the slow winding Scioto, to the low marshy inter# 
val of the Miami. Those who wish for fur^er re- 
marks on the few works situated in the Miami 
country, are referred to Dr. Drake^s ** Picture qf 
CincinnaHJ^^ He seems to think that the traces of 
ancient works on the interval lands in the Miami 
country, are where these pec^lc had towns, which 
2^pears to me highly probable. These traces of 
ancient settlement being few, we may conclude that 
their authors were also few. 
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AKCIENT TUMUTLt 

There is another species of ancient works in thi| 
country which^descrves oiir notice. They are eon-' 
ical mounds, either of earth or stones, which were 
intendedf for many sacred and important purposes. 
In many parts of the world similar mounds were 
used as monuments^ sepulchres, altars, and temples. 
' ^Thc accounts of these works, found in the scrip- 
tures, show that their origin must be soujght for 
amoiig the Antideluvians. That they are very an- 
cient, were used as placed of sepulture, pubtick re- 
sort and publick worship, is proved by all the wri- 
ters of ancient times, both sacred and profane/ Ho- 
mer frequently mentions themV He particulariy 
describes the tumulus of Tytyus ' and the spot 
where it was. In memory of the illustrious d^, 
a sepulchral mound of earth was raised over their" 
remains ; which front that time forward became an 
altar, whereon to offer sacrifices, and around which,' 
to exhibit gam^s of athletick exercise. These of. 
fierings and games wer^ intended to propitiate theik* 
manes, to honour and perpetuate their memories. 
Prudentius, a Roman bard, has told us, that there 
were in ancient Rbme just as many temptes of gods 
as there were sepulchres of heroes ; implying thM 
they were the sanie.^ Need I mention the tomb of 
Anchises, whicH Virgil has described,' with die of- 
ferings there presented, and the games there ex- 
hibited ? The sanctity of Acropolis where Cecrops 

* *^ EC tot templa Deam, ^[oot in nrba tepolcfan, 
Bvnnm muMian Hcit** Fradcatiiis, fib«r i. 
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was inhumed ? The tomb of the father of AdoniaT; 
at Paphos, whereon a temple dedicated to Venus- 
was erected ? The grave of Cleomachus^ whereon 
stood a temple dedicated to the worship of Apollo? 
Finally, I would ask the classical reader if the words 
translated tomb and tempie, are not used as 
sjrhohym'ous, by the poets of Greece and Rome ? 
Virgily who wrote in the da3rs of Augustus, speaks 
of these tu'muli as being as ancient as thby were 
sEicred, even In his time. Who has foi^;otten those 
lines, the reading of which gave him so much 
pleasure'in the days of his childhood? 

m ■ T umularii antiqniB Cereris, sedamqne lacratani, 
Veniinq fl » ' .&. lib. ii r. 742, 

In the first ages of the world, reason teaches us to 
believe, that the government of mankind was patri- 
ifrcbal ; and the scriptures inform us that it was so. 
In infancy and childhood wc naturally look up to 
our piaa:eiits for support and education. The debt 
€i gratitude increases until the beloved object of our 
filial affection is ho more. Then all the endear, 
ments, of which we were the objects, throu^ all 
our helpless years, jM^esent themselves to our vi^vP^^y 
and we anxiously seek, by some monument, to per- 
petuate the memory of those to whose kind care we 
are so gready indebted. By what better means, 
could such an object be effected by a people un- 
acquainted with the use of letters ? What more 
lasting monument of filial respect could have been 
rai^ by a people thus situated? How simple, 
and yet how sublime? and calculated to endure 
while the world itself shall continue, unless destroy- 
ed by the sacrile^ous hand of man. 
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A conical tuAulus was reafcd, games were in- 
stituted, and certain offerings presented on stated 
anniversaries. In later times, afi^r warriours arose, 
and performed great and mighty deeds, the whole 
tribe or nation joined to raise on some high place, 
generally, a lofty tumulus* At %st, sacrifices 
might have been, and probably were, offered on 
these tumuli, to the true God, as the great authoc 
and giver of life ; but in later times they forgot Him, 
and worshipped the manes of the heroes they had 
buried there. 

The conical mounds in Ohio are either of stones 
or of eartlu The former, in other countries and in 
former ages, were intended as iconumehts, for 
the purpose of perpetuatbg the memory of some 
important event ; or as altars, whereon to o&r 
sacrifices. The latter were used as cemeteries and 
as altars, whereon, in later times, temples were 
erected among the peojde of Greece and Home. 
Their existence and uses may be learned, by con« 
suiting the ancient writers, both sacred and profane# 

In the scriptures we are informed, that Jacob crept* 
ed a pillar of stones in order to perpetuate the reed- 
lection of a remarkable dream which he had, where 
he reposed, when journeying to visit Laban* A 
pile of stones was raised on the spot, where many 
years afterwards he parted with his brother Esau, 
This mound was to be a limit, which neither of 
them should in future pass without being consid- ' 
ered as a trespasser on the ,other% When the Is* 
raelites crossed the Jordan, the priests raised a pile 
of stones, which were brought from the bedof diat 
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river. The reasons are assigned by the several his* 
torians which the reader can see at his leisure. 

Gilgal was a heap of stones, where the Israelites 
encamped the first night after they crossed the 
Jordan. If the reader will consult a correct map of 
PalestinCp he will see diat Shiloh, Bethel, Jerusalem, 
&c« where the Jews assembled at various periods 
of their history^ for publick worship, were all of 
diem situated upon high hills. 

Deschiption qf the Mounds, or Tumuli, of 
Earth. 

They are of various altitudes and dimensions, 
some being only four or five feet in height, and ten 
or twelve feet in diameter at their base, whilst 
others, as we travel to the south, rise to the height 
of eighty and ninety feet, and cover many acres of 
ground. 

They are generally, where completed, in the form 
of a cone. Those in the north part of Ohio are 
inferiour in size, and fewer in number, than those 
along the river. These mounds are believed to 
exist from the Rocky Mountains in the west, to the 
AUeghanies in the east ; from the southern shore of 
lake Erie to the Mexican Gulph, and though few 
and small in the north, numerous and lofty in the 
5puth, yet exhibit proofs of a common origin. 

I shall begin with the tumuli on the Muskingum, 
which are not very numerous, nor comparatively 
interesting, until we descend to Morgan county, 
where are some on the head waters of Jonathan'^ 
Creek, whose basis are formed of well burnt 
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Diick8» between four and five inches square*-^ 
There were found lying on the bricks charcoal^ 
cinders, and pieces of calcined human bones>^ 
Above them, the mound was coAipoied of earth,* 
showing that the dead had been burned in the man* 
ner of several eastern nations, and the mound rais- 
ed afterwards* 

descending the Mnskingum to its mouth, nie 
arrive at the celebrated works at, Marietta, already 
noticed, but not fully described. It is with great 
pleasure, that here I avail myself of a communica- 
tion from Dr« S. P. Hildretb, of Marietta. 

"MAfRiETTl, July 19, 1819. 
, *' In removing the earth which composed an an- 
cient mound in one of the streets of Marietta, on 
the margin of the plain, near the fortifications, seve- 
ral curious articles were discovered the latter part 
of June last. They appear to have been buried 
with the body of the person to whose memory this 
mound was erected* 

" Lying immediately over, or oh the forehead of 
the body, w^re found three large circular bosses, or 
ornaments for a sword belt, or a buckler ; they are 
composed of copper, overlaid with a thick plate of 
silver. The fronts of them are slightly convex, 
with a depression, like a cup, in the centre, and 
measure two inches and a quarter across the face 
of each. On the back side, opposite the depressed 
poVtion, is a copper rivet or nail, around which are 
two separate plates, by which they were fastened to 
the leather. Two small pieces of the leather were 
found ly bg between the plates of one of the bosses ; 
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they resemble the skin of an old mummy, and seem 
to have been preserved by the salts of the copper. 
The plates of copper are nearly reduced to an ox- 
yde^ or rust. The silver looks quite black, but is 
hot much corroded, and on rubbing, it becomes 
quite brilliant. Two of these arc yet entire ; the 
third one b so much wasted, that it dropped in 
pieces on removing it from the earth. Around the 
rivet of one of them is a small quantity of flax or 
hemp, in a tolerable state of preservation. Near the 
sidie of the body was found a plate of silver which 
appears to have been the upper part of a sword 
scabbard ; it is six inches in length and two inches 
in breadth, and weighs one ounce ; it has no orna- 
ments or figures, but has three longitudinal ridges^ 
which probably correspond with edges, or ridges, of 
^e sword ; it seems to have been fastened to the 
scabbard by three or four rivets, the holes of which 
yet remain in the silver. 

** Two or three broken pieces of a copper tube, 
were also found, filled with iron rust. These pieces, 
from their appearance, composed the lower end of 
the scabbard, near the point of the sword. No sign 
of the sword itself was discovered, except the ap- 
pearance of rust above mentioned. 

** Near the feet, was found a piece of copper, 
weighing three ounces. From its shape it appears 
to have been used as a plumb, or for an ornament, as 
near one of the ends is a circular crease, or groove, 
for tying a thread ; it is round, two inches and a half 
in length, one inch in diameter at the centre, and 
half an inch at each end. It is composed of small 
23 
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pieces of native oq)per,' pounded together ; and 
(n the cracks between the pieces, are stuck several 
pieces rf silver ; one jiearly the size of a four penny 
pieccy or half a dime. This copper ornament was 
covered with a coat of green rust, and b considera* 
bly ccH'roded. A piece of red ochrei or painti and a 
piece of iron ore, which has the appearance of hav- 
ing been partially vitrified, or melted^ were also 
founder The ore is about the specifick gravity of 
pure iron. 

<^ The body of the* person here buried, was laid 
on the surface of thd earth, with his Ssrce upwardS|> 
and his feet pointing to the northeast, and head to 
,the southwest^ l^rom the appearance of sevend 
pieces of charcoal, and bits of partially burnt fossil 
coal, and the black colour of the earth, it would 
seem that the funeral obsequies had been celebrated 
by fire ; and wtule the ashes were yet hot and smok- 
ing, a circle of thin flat stones had been laid around 
and over the bodyr The circular covering is about 
eight feet in diameter^ and the stones yet'k)ok black, 
as if stained by fire and smoke# This circle of 
stdnes seems to have beeft the nucleus on which the 
mound was formed,^^ as immediately over them is 
heaped the common earth of the adjilcent plain, 
composed of a elayey sand and coarse graveL This 
Hiound must orighially have been about ten feet 
high, and thirty feet in diameter at its base# At the 
time of opening it^ the height was six feet^ and dl» 
ameter between thirty and forty. It has every ap» 
pearance of being as old as any in the neighbour* 
hood, and was, at the first settlement of Marietta^ 
covered with large trees^ the remains of whose roots 
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^ivere yet apparent in digging away the cartfi. It 
also seems to have been made for this single per* 
sonage, as the remains of one skeleton only ivert 
discovered. The bones were much decayedi and 
many of them crumbled to dust on Exposure to the 
aSr. From the length of some of them^ it is ,suppo^ 
pd the person was about six feet in height 

«* Nothyig^ unusual was discovered in their fbim, 
except that those of the skull were uncommonly 
thick. The situation of the mound on high ground, 
near the margin ofthe plahii and the porous quality 
gL the earth, aie admirably calculated to preserve 
^y perishable silhstaoce fnMi the certain decay 
whi^ would attend, it in m^iny other situations. 
Tx> these circunvrt^nces, is attributed the tolerable 
ftate of preservatiofi in which several of the articles 
above described, weii^ found, afiw laying in the 
earth for sevei^L i^turie^ We say centuriew^ 
from the fact that trees were found growing on 
thosfs ancjieiit works, whose ages were^ ascertained 
to amount to between four and five hundred years 
each, by counting the concentrick circles in the 
stumps after the treps were cut down ; ai^ on the 
ground, besides diem^ were other trees ifi a state of 
decay, that appeared to have fallen fripm old age.' 
Of what language, or of what nati9u were this 
mighty race, that once inhabited the territory wa;. 
tcred by the Ohio, reinainsyet a mystery, too'great 
for iv most learned to unravel. 

" But from what we see of their v/orJts^ they must 
have had some acquaintance with the arts and sci- 
ences. They have left us perfect specimens of 
circles, squares,^ octagoiCs, and parallel iines> on a 
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grand and noble scale. And unless it can be prov^ 
ed that they had intercourse with Asia or Europe^ 
we now see that they possessed the art of working 
in metals.^' 

"f The above «described articles are in the posses- 
sion of Doctor Hildretby and can be seen by any 
one desirous of viewing them.] 

[The drawings of some of the articles found in 
the mound at Marietta, Ohio, June I, 1819, de<* 
9cribed by Dr. Hildreth, are on the opposite page. 

Figure !• Back view of the silver ornament for a 
9Word scabbard— 2. Front view of the same.— - 
3. Front view of an ornament for a belt ; silver 
&ce.«-«»4. .Back view of the same ; of copper.-^ 
5. A copper plumb or pendent, ^th bits of silver 
in the fissures.-pi^6. A stone with seven holes, like 
a screw plate, fourteen inches long, finely polished 
9nd very hard ; this last was found in a field, back 
of the great mound.3 

To this account I have only to add, that I have 
carefully examined the articles above described, and 
the spot where they were found, and that the de« 
scription b a correct one. The accompanying 
' drawings, made by Dr. Hildreth, are also correct. 
This mound was opened under the direction of his 
Excellency R. J. Meigs, jr. who inteqds soon to 
open the large mound at the same place. 
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Figures 1, 2, 3 and 4, are a little less than two 
thirds as large ; and 5 is two thirds as large, in 
length and breadth^ as the articles they represent. 



6 
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f Qtnce the foregok^ was written^ a letter, gi^fins 
«oine further information relating to ancient relicks^ 
&c. has been receivedi by the President of the Amer* 
ican Antiquarian Society, from Dr. Hildreth, dated, 
"Marietta, 3d Nov. I8^9,*' extnicts from which 
^re here inserted.} 

"DeAK SlRp 

" Your favour of the 19th ultimo was received 
yesterday. I shall be happy to contribute all in my 
power towards ppqmoting the objects of the Society 
and will forward, by the fjrst opportunity, a part, or 
all, oi the curiosities in my possession, which were 
taken from an ancient mound in Marietta, the latter 
part of June last ; of which I wrote a description, 
and wlucli) was published in the Marietta paper, in 
July.* 

^' |n addition to the articles found at Marietta, I 
have procure^, from a mound on the Little Mji^s* 
kingum, about four miles from Marietta> some;^ 
piece$ of copper, which appear to have been th^ 
front part of a Jbelmet.. It was originally about 
eight inches lot^ and four broad, ;uid ba& marks of 
having been attaobed to leather ; it is much decayed, 
and is now quite a thin phte^ A ipo^jper ornament 
in imitation, of those described, as found in Marietta^ 
was discovered with the plate, and appears to hav^ 
been attaiched to the centre of it by a rivet, the hole 
for which remains bodi in the plate and omamenU 
At this place the remains of a skeleton were found. 
No part of it retained its form, but a portion of the 

• This deuription it the sane M that jttftgirati, which ww 
•lipated to C. AtwmtW| Eiq. 
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. torthe3d and skull, which lay under the pUte of 
copper. These bones are deeply tinged with green, 
and appear to have been preserved by the salts of 
die copper, 

" Tl^ rnound in which these relicks were found, 
is about the magnitude of the one in Marietta, and 
has every appearance of being as ancient, I have 
in my po^ession some pieces of ancient potters' 
ware, found within the ancient works at Marietta. 
They are, some of them, neatly wrought^ and com- 
posed of pounded fiint stone and clay. They are 
yet quite solid and firm, although they have lain for 
several years, exposed lo rain and frost, on the 
surface of the ground, 

"We often find pieces of broken ware, near the 
banks of the river, and in the bottoms ; but they 
are composed of clay and pounded clam shells ; are 
much less compact and firm, and do not appear to 
have been burnt. They are evidently of the same 
composition with those made by the modem Id- 
dians# 

" Some time in tibt course of this month, we pro- 
pose opening several mounds in this place ; and if 
any thing is discovered, which will throw light on 
Ae subject of the ^^Jndients of the Wezt^^ it shall be 
communicated to your Society, with a portion or 
all of the articles found. It seems to be a well es- 
tablished fact, that the bodies of nearly all those 
buried in mounds, were partially, if not entirely, con- 
sumed by fire, before the mounds were built. This 
is made to appear, by quantities of charcoal being 
found at the centre psA base of the mounds ; stones 
burned and blackened, and marks of fire on the me- 
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tallick substances buried; with them. It is a matter 
of much regret that on no one of the articles yet 
fbund, has been discovered any letters^ characters* 
or liieroglyphickst which would point to what nation 
or age these people belonged. I have been told by 
an eye witness, that a few years ago^ near Blacks- 
burgh in Virginia, eighty miles from Marietta, there 
was found about half of a steel bow^ which, when en- 
tire, would measure five or six feet ; the other part 
was corroded or broken. The father of the man 
who found it was a blacksmith, and w(H*ked up this 
curious article, I suppose, with as litde remorse as 
he would an old gunbarreL Mounds are very fre- 
quent in that neighbourhood^ and many curious ar* 
tides of Antiquity have been found there. 

^* I have also been told from good authority, that 
an ornament, composed of very pure goU^ some* 
thing similar to those found here, was discovered a 
few years since in Ross county, near Chillicothe, 
lying in the palm of a skeleton's hand, in a small 
mound. This curiosity, I am tokii is in the Muse- 
um at Philadelphia." 

The tumuli, in what is called the Scioto Country, 
are both numerous and interesting. But south of 
lake Erie, until we arrive at Worthington, nine miles 
north of Columbus, they are few in number, and of 
small comparative magnitude. At the former plq^^ 
are some large ones ; but I have made no survey of 
them, nor was it deemed important, as they so ex- 
acdy resemble others which will be described. 

Near Columbus the seat of government, were 
several mounds, one of which stood on an eminenoe 
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in the principal street* It has been entirely remov- 
ed, and converted into brick. It contain^ many- 
human bones, so^ie few articles, among which was 
an owl carved in stone, a rude, but very exact repre. 
sentation. In another part of the town was a tumu- 
lus of clay, which was also manufactured into bricks. 
In this were many human bones ; but it was not, it 
would seem, their original place of deposit, as they 
lay in piles and in confusion. 

As we still descend the Scioto, through a most 
fertile region of country, mounds and other ancient 
works frequently appear, until we arrive at Circle- 
ville, twentysiz miles south of Columbus, wbsre 
are to be &een some of the most interesting An- 
tiquities any where to be found. 

The works have been noticed, but the mounds re- 
main to be described. Of these there were several 
which the ruthless hand of man b destroying. Near 
the centre of the round fort, a drawing of which is 
given in this work, was a tumulus of earth, about 
ten feet in height, and several rods in diameter at 
its base. On its eastern side, and extending six 
rods firom it, was a semicircular pavement, com- 
posed of pebbles, such as are now found in tlie bed 
of the Scioto river, from whence they appear tojiave 
been brought. 

The summit of this tumulus was nes^ly thirty 
feet in diameter, and there was a raised way to it, lead- 
ing from the east, like a modern turnpike. The 
summit was level. The outline of the semicir- 
cular pavement and < the walk is still discernible. — 
The earth composing this mound was entirely re- 
23 
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moved several years since. The vtrriter was present 
at its removal) and carefully examined the contents. 
It contained, « 

1. Two human skeleton^, lying on what had 
been the original surface of the earth. 

2. A great quantity of arrow heads^ some Of* 
which were so large, as to induce a belief that they 
were used for spear heads. 

3. The handle either of a small swcu'd or a large 
knife, made of an elk's horn ; around the end where 
the blade had been inserted, was a ferule of silver, 
which, though black, was not much injured by time# 
Though the handle showed the hole where the 
blade had been inserted, yet no iron was founds but 
an oxyde remained of similar shape and' size. 

4. Cliarcoal and wood ashes, on which these 
articles lay, which were surrounded by several 
bricks- very well burnt. The skeleton appeared to 
have been burned in a large and very hot fire, which 
had almost consumed the bones of the deceased. 
This skeleton was deposited a litde to the south of 
the centre of the tumulus ; and, al)out twenty feet 
to the north of it, was another, ^vith which were 

5. A large mirrour, about three feet in lengthy 
one foot and a half in breadth, and one inch and a 
half in thickness. This mirrour was of isinglass^ 
(mica membranacea) and on it, 

6. A plate of iron, which had become an oxyde ; 
but before it was disturbed by the spade, resembled 
a plate of cast iron. The mirrour answered the 
purpose very well for which it was intended. This 
skeleton had ako been burned like the former, and 
hy on charcoal and a considerable quantity of wood 
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ashes. A part of the mirrour is in my possession 
as well as a piece of a brjck, taken from the spot at 
the timcf. 

The knife, or sword handle, was sent to Mr. . 
PeaPs Museum, at Philadelphia. 

To the southwest of this tumulus, about forty 
rods from it, is anotlier, more than ninety feet in 
height, which is shown on tlie plate representing 
these works. It stands on a large hill, which ap- 
pears to be artificial. This must have been the 
common cemetery, as it contains an immense num- 
ber of human skeletons, of all sizes and ages. 

The skeletons are laid horizontally, with their 
heads generally towards the centre, and the feet to- 
wards the outside of the tumulus. A considerable 
part of this work still stands uninjured, except by 
time/ In it have been found, besidps these skele- 
tons, stone axes and knives, and several ornaments^ 
with holes through them, by means of which, with 
a cord passing through these perforations, they 
could be worn by their owners. 

On the south side of this tumulus, and not far from 
it, was a semicircular fosse, which, when I first saw 
it, was six feet deept On opening it, was discovered 
at tlie bottom a great quantity of humaa b^ones, 
which, I am inclined to believe, were the remains of 
those who had been slain in soine great and destruo 
$ve battle* First, because they bjclonged to persons 
who had ^tta^ned their full size ; whereas, in the 
inound adjoining, were found the skeletons of per. 
sons of all ages ; and secondly^ they were here in the 
utmost confusion, as if buried in a hurry. May we 
not conjecture, that they belonged to the people 
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who resided in the town, and who were victoiioQa 
in the engagement? otherwise they would not have 
been thus honourably buried in the common ceme- 
fciy. 

The articles discovered in this mound, are of 
littk VdlWf though very numerous ; something be- 
ing found near the head of almost every individual. 

In another mound, about a mile distant from this, 
was found a tool, almost exacdy resembling one 
now in use among shoemakers, of which the fed- 
lowing is a drawing, one half, each way, of the si^ 
of the utensil. 




Descending the Scioto, mounds situated* gen-^ 
erally upon high hills, with a fair prospect to* 
wards the east, are frequendy seen, until we arrive 
at Chillicothe, eighteen miles below Circleville^— 
Here, and in the immediate vicinity, wege once 
several very interesting ones ; but they are mosdy 
demolished. Why were these wantonly destroyed ? 
*^ They were rude." Were they not venerable on 
account of their high antiquity and simplicity f 
Are the modem Turks and Arabs, who trample on 
the busts of ancient heroes, the moss grown and 
prostrate columns of ancient temples, baths, palaces 
and theatres, the only barbarians ? " But those who 
butied in tumuli, worshipped the manes of the heroes 
there deposited." And were not the Greeks and 
Romans also idolaters ? And, have not all the civili- 
zed nations of £urope joined in condemning those 
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who wantonly violate the sacred repositwies of the 
dead, in those countries where the arts once flourish- 
ed ? It is true that the citizens of the ancient re- 
publicks enjoyed not the Chrbtian religion ; that 
commerce, and even agriculture, had made no great 
progress among them. To defend their country^ 
and extend their conquests, were the great objects 
which they constandy kept in view. Soldiers be- 
came heroes; and these, after death, were exalted to 
gods. The love of military glory was constantly 
connected vnth the love of country. Having but 
^ few objects 'of pursuit, their passions were more 
intensely fixed on these* All nations but their own 
were considered as barbarians, and treated as such. 
They put to the sword, or sold as slaves, their pris- 
oners of war. But what makes us to differ from 
Uiem, unless it be an acquaintance with Chrbtian* 
ity? 

The Rev. Robert G. Wilson, D. D. of Chillico- 
the, a receiving officer of the American Antiquarian 
Society, has furnished me with authentick informa- 
tion concerning the mound, which once stood near 
the centre of the town. He took pains to write 
down every thing concerning its contents, at the 
time of its demolition* Its perpendicular height 
was about fifteen feet, and the diameter of its base 
about sixty. It was composed of sand, and contain- 
ed human bones, belonging to skeletons which were 
buried in different parts of it. It was not until thb 
pile of earth was removed, and the original surface 
exposed to view, that a probable conjecture of its 
original design could be formed. About twenty 
feet square of the surface, had been levelled, and 
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lEovered with bark. On the centre of diis^ lay ^ 
hun>an skeleton, over which had been spread a mat| 
manufactured either from weeds or bark. Qn the 
breast lay what had 6een a piece of copper, in the 
form of a cross, which had now become verdi- 
gris* On the breast also, lay a stone ornament 
^ith two perforations, one near each end, through 
which passed a string, by means of which it was 
suspencfed arqund the wearer'^ neck. On tliis 
string, which was made of sinews, and very much 
injured by time, were placed a great many beads,| 
made of ivory or bone ; for I cannot certainly say 
which. With these facts before us, we are left tQ 
conjecture at what time this individual lived i what 
were his heroick achievements in the field of bat- 
tle ; his wisdom and eloquence in the councils of h^ 
nation. But his cptemporaries have testified in a 
manner, hot to be mistaken, that among them, he 
was held in grateful remembrance. 

The following is a correct drawing of the stoiie^ 
ornament, and saves ^le the trouble of a description 
of it. It is one half of the size of the stone in 
length and breadth. 



There are some very interesting works of Anti- 
quity not far from Chillicothe, on the north fork of 
Paint Creek, a drawing of which is given in thu 
volume. 
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^ive miles aiui a half froni Chillicothe, on the 
above mentioned stream, these works are situated 
on a beautiful piece of what we call second bottom. 
The area of the largest enclosure contains about 
one hpndred and ten acres. On the northeast and 
west side of it, is a wall, with an intrenchment or 
ditch on its outside. It is generally twelve feet 
from the bottom to the summit of the wall^ which 
is of earth* The ditch is about twenty feet wide, 
and the base of the wall the same. There is no 
ditch on the side next the river. The small work, 
on the east side, contains sixteen acres, and the 
walls are like those of the Jarger work, but there is 
no ditch. The largest circular work, which con- 
sists of a wall and ditch like those already descii- 
bed, is a sacred enclosure, including within it six 
mounds, which have been used as cemeteries. By 
examining the drawing and measuring them by the 
annexed scale, a correct idea of their dimensions may 
be easily obtained. The same observation applies 
to the gateways in the outer wall.* 

The land on which these works are situated be- 
longs to Mr« Ashley and CpL Evans, of Rosi 
county* 

The immense labour, and the numerous cemete- 
ries filled with human bones, denote a vast popular 
tionr near this spot in ancient time^. 

• See the plaa of tU«Bcieiitw<»rk»oii tbejiortti tekdf fftiat Cra4^ 
•ppodte page 145. 
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MouKDft ^ Stone. 

Two such mounds have been described already 
in the county of Perry. Others have been found 
in various parts of the country. There is one, at 
least, in the vicinity of Licking river, not many 
miles from Newark. There is another on a branch 
of Hargus's Creek, a few miles to the northeast of 
Circleville. There were several not very far from 
the town of ChiUicothe. 

If these mounds were sometimes used as ceme- 
teries of distinguished persons, they were also used 
as monuments, with a view of perpetuating the rec- 
ollection of some great transaction or event. In 
the former, not more, generally, than one or two 
skeletons are found ; in the latter, none. These 
works are like those of earth, in form of a c(Hie, 
composed of small stones, on which no marks of 
tools were visible. In them^ some of the most in- 
teresting articles are found, such as urns, omamtnts 
of copper, heads of spears, &c. of the same metal, 
as well as medals of copper, and pickaxes of horn- 
blend ; several drawings of which may be seen iu 
this volume* 

Works of this class, compared with those of 
earth, are few ; and they are none of them as large as 
the mounds at Grave Creek, in the town of Circle- 
ville, which belong to the first class. I saw one of 
these stone tumuli which had been piled on the 
surface of the earth, on the spot where three skele- 
tons had been buried in stone coffins, beneath the 
surface. It was situated on the western edge of the 
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hil) on which the ^^ walled town'' stood on Paint 
Creek, The graves appear to have been dug to 
about the depth of ours hi the present times. Aftei* 
the bottoms and sides were lined with thin flat stones^ 
the corpses were placed in these graves, in an east- 
em and western direction, and large flat stones were 
laid over the graves ; then the earth, which had been, 
dug out of the graves, was thrown over theni. A 
huge pile of stones was placed over the whol6. It 
is quite probable, however, that this was a work of 
our present r^ce of Indians. Such graves are more 
common in Kentucky than Ohio. 

No article, except the skeletons, was found in 
these graves} and the skeletons resembled, very 
much, the present race of Indians* 

Mounds beyond the Limits of the State of Ohio. 

These tumuli are very commoti on the river Ohio* 
from its utmost sources to its mouth. Few and 
small^ comparatively, they are found on the waters 
of' the Monongahela ; but increase in number and 
size, as we descend towards the mouth of that stream, 
at Pittsburgh^ Then rapidly increasing in num« 
ber, they are of the largest dimensions at Grave 
Creek, below Wheeling. For an able and interest- 
ing account of those last mentioned, Fam indebted 
to the Rev. Dr.4I>oddridge, of Brooke county, Vir- 
ginia. An extract from his communication fol- 
lows, dated, 

24 • 
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" WellsbukcHjVa. May 27, 1819* 
"Dear Sir, 

"As to your inquiry concerning the ancient 
works at Grave Creek, below Wheeling, I will give 
you the best account whiph I can. Grave Creek 
flat is about eleven miles below Wheeling. It is 
about two miles square, consisting, for the most 
part, of second bottom, the most ancient alluvion ; 
about the middle of it, little Grave Creek puts 
into the Ohio, and Great Grave creek, at the lower 
end of this flat. Between these creeks stand the 
ancient works, at the distance of about a quarter of 
a mile from the Ohio. 

" The • fortifications,' as they are called, are not 
remarkable ones, though a number of small mounds 
stand among them. In one of the tumuli, which was 
opened about twenty years since, sixty copper beads 
were found. Of these, I procured ten, and sent 
them to the Museum in Philadelphia, They were 
made of a coarse wire, which appeared to have beea 
hammered out and not drawn, and were cut off at 
unequal lengths. They were soldered together in 
an awkward manner, the centre of some of them 
uniting with the edges of others. They were in- 
crusted with verdigrise, but the inside of them 
was pure copper. This fact shows that the ancient 
inhabitants Avere not wholly unacquainted with the 
use of metals. , 

" The * Big Grave,' as it is called, stands about 
half way between the two creeks, and about one 
fourth of a mile from the river. It is certainly one 
of tlie most august monuments of remote Antiquity 
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any where fo be found. Its circumference at the 
base, is three hundred yards ; its diameter, of course, 
one hundred. Its altitude, from measurement, is 
ninety feet ; and its diameter, at the summit^ is forty- 
five feet. The centre, at the summit, appears to 
have sunk several feet,f so as to form a small kind 
of amphitheatre. The rim enclosing this amphi^* 
theatre, is seven or eight feet in thickness. On the 
south side, in its edge, standjs a large beach tree, 
whpse bark ]fi marked with the initialsof a grpat 
number of visitants. 

^* This lofty and venerable tumulus has been 90 far 
opened, as tq ascertain that it contains many thou* 
sands of human skeletons, but no farther. The prq- 
prietor of the ground, Mr. Joseph Tomlinson, will 
not suffer its demolition in the smallest degree. I, 
for one, dp him honour for hb sacred regard for 
these works of Antiquity. I wish that the inhabit- 
ants of Chillicothe and Circleville had acted like 
Mr. Tomlinson. In thajt case, the mounds in those 
tpwns would hayp been left standing. They woul4 
have been religiously protected, as sacre4 relicks of 
ipemote and unknown Antiquity.^ 

A careful survey of the above lyientioned works, 
would probably show that they were all connected, 
and formed but parts of a whole, laid out with taste. 

Following the rivpr Qhio downwards, the mounds 
appear oj^ both sides, erectec^ uniformly on the 
highest alluvions along that stream. Those at Ma- 
rietta, Portsmouth, and Cincinnati, are noticed else- 

*Sttch a hoDoif place was alw^js left in tnorafi, until thej were 
finished by bringing tfaom to a perfect point. . C* A* 

/ 
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firhere. Their numbers increase all ibc vmj p ^^ 
Missisippiy'on which river they assume the Iai^;es^ 
^ize. Not having surveyed them, we shall use the 
description of Mr. Brad^enridge, who has devoted 
great attention to them. With his discriminating 
powers of mind the publick are ac<|uainted. 
' '^ These tumuli, as lyell as the fortifications, are 
to be found at the junction of all the rivers, along 
the Missisippi, in the most eligible positions for' 
towns, and in the most extendve bodies of fertile 
land. Their number exceeds, perhaps, three thou- 
sand; the smallest not less than twenty feet in height, 
und one hundred in diameter at the base. Their 
ipreat number, and the astonishing size of some o£ 
them» may be regarded as furnishing, with other 
puxumstances, evidence of their antiquity. I have 
been sopietimes induced to think, that, at the peri- 
od when these were constructed, there was a popu* 
iation as numerous as that which once animated the 
borders of the Kile, or c^ the Euphrates, or of Mez« 
ico« The most numerous, as well as the most con* 
siderable of these remains^ are found precisely in 
those parts of the country where the traces of a nu- 
merous population might be looked for, viz. from 
the moudi of the Ohio, on the east side of the river, 
to the Illinois river, and on the west side from the 
St. Francis to the Missouri. ' I am perfectly satis- 
fied that cities, similar to those of ancient Mexico, 
of several hundred Aousand soiils, have existed in 
this country.'' 

Nearly opposite St. Louis, diere'are traces of two 
such cities, in the distance of five miles. They are 
situated on the. Cahokia, whi^h crosses the Ameri* 
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pn bottom opposite St« Louts. One of the mounds 
is eight hundred yards in circumference at the base, 
(the exact size of the pyramid of Asychis) and out 
hundred feet in height* Mr. Brackenridge, notic- 
ed *• a. mound at New Madrid of three hundred 
and fifty feet in diameter at the base," Other large 
ones arc at the following places, viz. at St. Louis, 
one with two stages, Another with three; at the 
mouth of the Missouri ; at tlie mouth of Cahokia riv- 
cr, in two groups ; twenty mi)es below, two groups 
also^ but the mounds of a smaller size ; on the 
bank of a lake, formerly the bed of the river, at the 
mouth of Maratneck, St. Genevieve i one near 
Washington, Missisippi state, of one hundred and 
fortysix feet in height ; at Baton Rouge, and on the 
bayou Mahehac ; one of the mounds near ^he lake 
is composed chiefly of shells. The inhabitants ||iave 
taken away great quantities of them for lime. 
- The mound on Black River, has two stages and 
a group around. At each of the above places there 
are groups of mounds, and there was probably once 
a city. Mr. Braokenridge thinks that the largest 
city belonging to this people, was situated between 
the Ohio, Missisippi, Missouri, and Illinob. On 
the plains between the Arkansaw and St. Francis, 
there are several very large mounds. 

Thus ic will be seen, that these remains which 
were so few and small along the northern lakes, are 
)piore and more numerous as we travel in a south* 
western direction, until we reach th^ Mbsisippi, 
where they are lofty and magnificent Those works 
similar to the Teooalli of Mexico, by the Spaniards 
called ^^ Adorgtoru^^^^ are not foifnd north of the 
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mound at Circleville on the Scioto, or at least, I 
have seen none of them. They are very common 
and lofty, it seems, on the Missisippi river. An 
observing eye can easily mark, in these works, the 
progress of their authors, from the lakes to the val- 
ley of the Missisippi ; thence to the Gulph of Mexi- 
co, and round it, through Texas, into N^w Mexico, 
and into South America ; their increased numbers, 
as they proceeided, are eyident ; while the articles 
found in and near these works, show also the pro- 
gressive improvement of the arts among those who 
erected them. 

Should the patronage bestowed on this work, ena- 
ble me to pursue my investigations, it is my inten- 
tion to extend my survey quite down to the Mexi- 
can Gulph, and possibly beyond it ; and if, through 
a want of patronage, a period should be put to my 
labours, yet, it is hoped, that otiiers may be able to 
complete what, under untoward circumstances, I 
have begun. 

Miscellaneous Remarks on the Uses of the Mounds. 

Though they were used as places of sepulture 
and of worship, yet. Were they not sometimes,in the 
Jast resort, used also as places of defence ? Solis, 
who describes the destruction of the Mexicans, and 
the conquest of their empire by the Spaniards, in- 
forms us tlwt the " Teocalli,^* which were like ma- 
ny of our works, in cases of extreme necessity, ap- 
peared like "living hills;"* they were covered 

*Bracktnridge. 
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Vfith warriours. Standing upon their altars and in 
their temples ; upon the tombs of their fathers ; 
defending themselves, their wives, their children, 
their aged parents, their country, and their gods, 
they fought with desperation. These mounds be- 
ing elevated on Iiigh grounds, in situations easily 
defended, Is it not highly probable, that their au- 
thors, in cases of the last resort, used them as 
places of defence ?^ 

Some have expressed an opinion, that those 
-which are situated within enclosures, were used as 
altars, whereon human victims were sacrificed. 

Some, who have devoted great attention to our 
Antiquities,, believe that the tumuli in front of the 
gateways of not a few of the works described, were 
placed there for idols, similar to the '^ Janitor gods'' 
of Rome, to stand on* This proposition, which has 
some plausibility in it, we can neither assent to, 
nor deny, for want of sufficient data. 



PLACES ?/• DIVERSION. 

By places of Diversion, we m6an not those with 
which mounds are connected ; the latter evidentiy 
were intended for the celebration of solemn games, 
instituted in honour of the dead. 

The works we speak of under this head, are either 
round, like the small one, a short distance north of 
the square fort at Circleville, or they consist of two 
long parallel roads, resembling, in almost all respects, 
two turnpike roads. The circular ones, though 
frequently, nay generally, found in tlie vicinity of a, 
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great population in those dajrs, consist of earth, 
ndsed but a few feet, by .the aid of art, like a mod- 
em turnpike road, two rods or more in width, 
though sometimes less than one, being the highest 
in the centre, and gradually descending towards the 
outside. This ground is perfecdy smoothed by 
art. In the centre, the eartMias a gentle and re^- 
lar rise. 

The oblong figure annexed,* is a representation 
of a great number of similar works, in various parts 
b£ this country. There are' three such works be- 
tween Circleville and Chillicothe, through which 
tiie present road passes. 

If these works Were hot places of diversion, I 
cannot surmise for what purpose they were raised 
by their authors^ They were of Ao use! as places of 
defence. If intended for worship, or the celebration 
of games, near the tombs of their ancestdrs or chief* 
tainsi Why are they not connected With the moanjds, 
instead of being uniformly placed at a distance from 
them? The number of such works, in various 
parts of the country, especially on the Scioto, Ohio, 
Kenhawa, Big Sandy rivers, 8cc. is consideral^le. 
They are so similar in structure, appearance, and 
situation, that the inference I draw from these Cir- 
cumstances is, that they were raised for similar ptir- 
poses. Some persons have not failed to call them 
" roads ;'* but if so. Why are they always uncon- 
nected with otherfworks ? and. Why are they con- 
stnicted either circular or in two long parallel lines, 
and these again connected 9$. the ends ? 

*See the Plate. 
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t^ARALLKL WaLLS ^/^EaRTIT^ 

Besides those above mentioned, there sire paraliel 
walls in most places, where other great wotk^ are 
found. Connected with the works on Licking 
Creek, are very extensive ones, as ihajr be seen bjr 
referring to the plate which reprints themi Tbey 
Were intended, I think, for purt)ose8 of defence, to 
protect persons who were travelling from oiie iirork 
to another. The two circular oneai at Circleville 
were walls of the round fort; There are manjr 
others in various places, intended for similar pur* 
I>oses. But I am bjr no means sure^ that all the 
walls of this description were intended as defen- 
sive ; the^ might have be^n used as fences in some 
places, or as elevated and convenient positions^ 
where spectators mi^hi have been seated, while 
some grand procession passed between them. 

Near Piketoii, oh the Scioto, nineteen miles be!- 
low Chillicothe, are two such parallel walls^ which 
1 did not measure, but can say without heutatioa 
that they are now twenty fett higlu The road 
l^ing down the river to Portsmouth, passes for « 
considerable distance between these walls; They 
are so high and so wide at their bases,- that the traV« 
dler would not^ without particular attention^ sbs- 
pept ihem' to be ardficiaL I followed them the 
whole distance, and found that they lead in a direc- 
tion towards three very high mounds, situated on a 
hill beyond them. It is easy to discover that these 
' 25 
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walls are artificial, if careful, ,a^i\ljon is bestowed 

on them. JI 

Between these parallel walls, it is reasonable to 
suppose processions passed to the aocient place of 
sepukure ; and what tends to confirm tHis offfniba^ 
is, that the earth between them appears to haveteen 
leveled by art. *^ OTTboth sides of the -Scioto, new— 
thes^ .Wi)rk$/Iatge intervale^ of rich l^nd exist; and^ 
from the number and size of the .moUiidsoh both 
sides of this stream, we may conclude that a great 
population once existed here. 
* Siich walls as these are found in many places 
along the Ohio, bi^tthey generally lead to some 
lofty mounds situate^ On an eminence. Sometimes 
they encircle the mound or mounds, as will be seen 
by referring to some of the drawings in. this volume ; 
Others are like those near* PIketon. ISee the Plate.'} 



Cov jECTVRESjfespecting the Origiv ondHttro^ 
BT of the Authors of the Ancient Woeks in 
Ohio, &c« 

The reader, after having become acquainted with 
many of our ancient works, natarally inquires, Wbd^ : 
were their authors ? Whence did they emigrate ? 
At vhat time did they arrive ? How long did they 
continue to inhabit this country ? To what place did 
theyiemigrate ? and. Where shall we look for their 
descendants 't '^ ' 

These questions have often been asked, within 
the last thirty years, and as often answered, but not 
^tisfactorily, especially to those who^ on all occa- 
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ftions, require proofs amounting to mathematical 
certainty* Persons of this class, need not give 
themselves the useless labour of perusing the re- 
maining part of this memoir. The nature of the 
subject does not admit of such proof, nor wilfthe 
liberal and more enlightened portion of my readers 
require it at my hands. But if absolute certainty 
be not attainable, it appears to me that a reasonable 
one is — by obtaining a thorough knowledge of the 
geology and botany of the country where these 
works are found ; by a careful examination of the 
skeletons of the people themselves ; their dress ; 
their ornaments, such as beads, bracelets, badges 
of office'; their places of amusement, burial and 
worship ; their buildings, and the material^ used ia 
their structure ; their wells ; domestick utensils ; 
weapons of offence and defence ; their medals atid 
monuments, intended to perpetuate the ttiemof^ of 
important events in their history ; their idols ; their 
modes of burial, and of worship; their fortificatiotis(^ 
and the form, size, situation, and materials with 
which they were constructed. These are frag- 
nlents of history, as Bacon would say, which have 
been saved from the deluge of time. Let us ei^- 
amine these fragments ; let us also compare what- 
ever belonged to this people in common with any 
other, either now or heretofore inhabiting this or 
any other part of our globe. 

JVho then were the Authors of our Ancient fForks ? 

ICwe look into' the Bible, the most autheniick, the 
most ancient history of man, we shall there leam^^ 
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diat mankind^ soon after the deluge, undertook tq 
raise a tower high as heaveHf which should serve tq 
keep them together, ^ a place of worship, and 
stand to future age$ as a monuiqent of their indus^ 
tiy, their religious sseal, their c^terpri^e, theii: 
knowledge of the arts. Uqacquainted^ as d^y un* 
doubtedly were^ \fidi the use of letters, iq what 
better way could theif names have been hande^ 
down to their posterity with renown? But in this 
Itttempt ^y were disappointed, and themselves dis* 
persecl through th^ wide world. Did they forget 
fo raise afterwards, similar monuments and places 
pf wwship? They did not ; and» to use the words 
of an inspired penman, ** high places,'* of various 
altitude^ and dimensions, were raised '^ on every 
high hill, and under ev^ry green tree,'* throughout 
the land of Palestine, and all the east* 

Somf: of these ^^ high pbces'' bel<>ii^ tq single 
ftmiliesi spmetpamighty dueftaip, a pf^ty tribcj^ 
a city. Of* a whol? nation^ 3ome yfere plapesof 
WorsUp far the individual, the tribe, the yill^, 
the town, the city, or the natioq, to v(b^ they pe- 
spcctf vely belonged. 

At those ^^ high plaqe^,'^ belon^ng tq great na« 
tidns, great national a&irs were transacted* Here 
they crowded an^ deposed their kings^ here they 
ppncluded peace and declared war. Here the na* 
tion assembled at stated seasons, to perform the 
sdenm WPi^P 9^^ ^^^ deities. Here they cele- 
brated anniversaries of great national events and 
buried the illustrious dead« 

The Jews, on many great occasions, assemUed at 
pilgal. I'he name of the place,, signifies '^ a heap*^ 
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Here vas a pile of stones, which were brought from 
the bed of the river Jordan, and piled up on the spot 
where thej encamped for the ^rst night after thef 
crossed that river, (m their entrance into ^' the prom- 
ised 'land.'? J^et the reader examine similar piles 
of 3tpn^ on the waters of the JUicking, near New- 
ark, in the counties of Peny, Pickaway and Ross, 
and thefi ask hiniself, Whet^r those who raised our 
montimepts, were not originally from Asia T Shi- 
lob, ^liere the Jews frequendy assembly to tran^ 
act great pational a^^rs, and perform acts of devo^ 
^pn, was situated upon a high hill. Whenthi^ 
place was ^ieserted| the loftier hill of Zion was 9e- 
|ectjBd in its steads Upon Sinai^a awful summit 
the law of God was promulgated. Mosesi wa9 
f^miiianilcd to ascend a mountain to die. Solo- 
mon^s temple was situated upon a higt^ hiU by Di- 
vine appointoKint. Samaria, a place celebrated for 
ib& worehip of idols, was built iipon the |^gh hill (^ 
Sbemer^ by Omri,. king of Israel, whor was there 
buried, ^qw n^auay hundreds of moufids in this 
countiy af« siti^tpd op the highest hills, surround- 
ed by the piost fertile soils ? T^irerse the counties 
ii Licking, Franklin, Pickaway and Ross ; exam- 
Ine the loftiest qiounds, apd compare them with 
diose de^cribjed ^ be|>^g in Palestine. Through 
the wide worid^ such plapes seem to have been pre- 
ferred by the men of ancient times who erected 
them. In England, Scbdai^, and Wales, they are 
0^ situated. For what we are about to quote 
concerning them, we are indebted to Pennant'k 
Tour.* 
* Vol. in. pa^w 66 ani 67, fomtk LtndonedttiQi^ ana refer to Plato 

ym. 
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By examining Pennant's drawing and descrip* 
tion of the Antiquities of Delvin, otherwise called 
Inch-Tuthel, oh the river Tay, the reader will see 
how much the works on the Tay resemble ours on 
the Licking, near Newark. Pennant, however, 
imagines these to be Roman works, but Boethius, 
the only authority quoted by him, says, that Det« 
vin is a work of the ancient Picts, and was by them 
called " Tulina." The reader is requested to com- 
pare the works near Newark, with those of Del- 
vin. 

The camp at Comerie^ is also described by Pen- 
nant.* The learned author will have this a Ro» 
man work also; yet all the authorities quoted by 
liim ascribe it to the Picts. The camp, as Pen- 
nant calls it, is on a water of Ruchel, situated on a 
high alluvion, like many of ours in the west. The 
Antiquities of Ardoch, also, the learned author vnll 
persist in ascribing to the Romans^f These works 
are on a water of Kneck. Without any aiithori^ 
whatever. Pennant ascribes them to Agricola.-— 
Their walls, ditches, gateways, lAounds of defence 
before them, and every thing about them, resemble 
our works here. The reader is invited to mike the 
comparison. Pennant's imaginary Pnetorium, is 
exactly like the circular works around our mounds, 
when placed within walls of earth. *< Catter-thun,*^ j: 
two miles from Angus, b ascribed by the learned 
tourist to the Caledonians, but such works are very 
common in Ohio. Such have been alneady de« 
scribed in this memoir. 

•VoL IIL pe|;e 9$. tib. p. 1%SU t^ P- ^^ 
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The same author describes two works on the 
river Loder or Lowthee, and one near the river 
£imet,^ exactly like ours in the west. The strong 
resemblance between the works in Scotland and 
ours, I think no man wiH deny* 

I shall not trouble myself to examine authori* 
ties, as to works of the same kind in various parts 
of the British isles, beciause I might fatigue with, 
out instnicting the reader. What has been said 
already, applies to many, very many other8,tbrough* 
•ut England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. They 
were places of worship, burial, and defence, for the 
Ficts, so called by the Romans, because they paint- 
ed themselves^ like the aborigines of this conti* 
nent. 

The aequaintance of the Egyptians with the use- 
ful and ornamental arts, was of an earlier date than 
tfiat of the nations around them* Their pyramids 
and temples, medals and monuments, show us a 
comparatively civilized people, whilst their neigh* 
hours were rude barbarians-^thc former were shep- 
herds, the latter hunters. In Egypt, a lofty pyra- 
mid is a place of sepulture and an altai:, whilst a 
rude pile of stones at Gilgal, is raised for the- pur- 
pose of commemorating a great national event. 

The land of Ham, seems to have been the place 
where the arts were first nursed. A. thickly crowd- 
ed population, inhabiting a fertile soil, intersected 
hy a large river, were placed in the most favourable 
circumstvnces forob^ning an acquaintance with 
the arts and sciences. The Nile fertilized their 

«y«L L pi«e S76, and plate lA, Not. 1,2 and S. 
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fields^ aiid wafted on its waves the bark of the liiafi 
iner, while beneath its unruffled surfiice it containi 
M an abundance of fisbdi. It itivited to trade, tti 
fenter^rize, and wealth. The people flourished and 
the arts vrtie fostered. The same remarks apply- 
to the people of the Indus and the Gariges— the re- 
sults were similar. The bahks of these stream^ 
Were first cultivated* When other parts of the 
wotid werfe peopled, we have reason to believ^^ that 
It was done, either bj fugitives from justice ot 
from slavery. Their low origin will account for 
their lo\!l' tices, and their ignorance. Living in 
countries but thinly settled, their intprovement in 
their condition was gradual, though Meady. 

It is interesting to the philosophei-, to observe the 
pr6gressive improvements mad^ by man in the 
several usefCil artsi Withotft letters, in the first 
rude stages of societ^^ the tree is marked with a 
view to indicate what is already done, or b intend- 
ed to be done* Though our Indians had lived 
along our Atlantick border for ages, yet they had 
advanc^ no farther in indieatmg projected designs^ 
or in recording past events. The abundance of 
wild game, and the paaei^ of their numbers, will 
satisfactorily account for their ignorance in this, and 
atoost every other respect Comfaig here at an 
early age of the world, necessi^ had not civilised 
them. At that period, in almost all parts of the 
globe then inhabited, a small mound of earth served 
as a sepulchre and an altar, whereon the officiating 
priest couhl be seen by the surrounding worship* 
pers. 
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For many ages we have reason to believe there 
were none but such alters. From Wales> they 
may be traced to Rusda, quite across that empire^ 
to our continent; across it from the mouth of 
the Columbia on the Pacifick ocean, to Black 
River, on the east end of lake Ontario. Thence 
turning in a southwestern direction, we find them 
extending quite to the southern parts of Mexico 
and Peru. 

In the Russian empire, mounds are numerous, 
and were eveiy wherei seen by the learned Adam 
Clarke, LL. D. in his tour from St; Petersburg to 
the Ciinjea, in the year 1800. In liis travels in 
Russia, Tartary, and Turkey,^ the author, in 
q;>eaking of the countiy between St* Petersbui^ 
9nd Moscow, says, ^^ CcHHj^ mpunda of earth or 
tumuli occur very frequentty« The moat reiiaarka- 
ble may be seen between Yessolbisky and Valdai, 
on both sides of the roajd^ but chiefly on the left ; 
and they continue to appeaf; from the latter place to 
Jedrova* Professor Pallas^ has ^ven a representa- 
tion of four oC those tumuli ifi a vignette at the be- 
l^nning of his late work. They are common all 
over the Russian empi|]e.^' Again,t the wthpr 
says, ** There are few finei; prospects than that of 
Woronetz, viewed a few verats from the town on 
the road to Paulovsky. Throughout the whole of 
this country are ^een dispersed over immense plains, 
mounds of earth, covered with a fine turf, the sep- 
ulchres of the ancient world, common to almost 

* VoL L page tl, mooikI Newjoik edttiuu 
tThfi MUDM V<^ page 139. 

2« 
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cveiy habitable'country. If there exists any dting 
<if former times, which may aibrd monuments oi 
antediluviaa maBnen» it is this mode of burial,*^ 
Tliey seem to mark the progress of population fai 
die first ages, after the dispersioni rising wherever 
the posterior of Noah came. Whether under the 
form of a mound in Scandmavia and Russiat a baPt 
row in England, a 4>aim in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, or those heaps, which the modem Greekfi 
wd Turks call Tepe;f lastly, m the more artificial 
shape of a pyramid in Egypt ; they had uniya>sattf 
the same origin. They pnesent the amplest anil 
sublimest m6numentS) wMch any ge^eratiof^ coul^ 
raise oTer the bodiesof thek* progenitom ; calcu- 
lated for ahnost endless dotmtioni and speaking a 
luiguage more impressive than the most stucKed 
epitaph upon Parian marble^ When beheld in a 
distant evening's horizon, skfrted by the rays of the 
setting sun, and toudiing, as it were, the cloudy 
which hang over them, imagination pictures the 
spirits of heroes of remoter periods descending to 
irradiate the warriour's grave. Some of them rose 
in such regular forms, with so simple and yet so mrt 
tij^cial a shape, in a plain, otherwise- so perfectly 
level and fiat, that no doubt whatever could be ei|« 
tertained respecting them. Others, still more an- 
cient, have at last sunk into the earth, and left a 
hollow place, which still marks their pristine situa- 
tion. Again, others, by the passage of the plough 
upon their surfaces, have been considerably dimin* 
ished." 

How exactly does this description of Clarke's ap- 
ply to our mounds in the west ? Who ever de- 
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acribed with more accuracy, that species of mounds 
of earth in Ohio, which were used as cemeteries? 
Unless we kneW to the contrary, who of us in 
Ohio, would ever suspect, that Dr4 Clarke was not 
describing with fidelity, our Western mounds ? In 
one conjecture, however, he is mistaken ; that is^ 
in supposing those to be the most ancient, which 
were but just begun. I have seen them in all 
stages, from the . time that a circular fosse, with a 
hole in its centre, was made, until these mounds 
were brought to a perfect point at the summit. 

In Scioto county, a few miles from Portsmouth, 
b a circular fosse^ with a hole in the centre of 
the area which it encloses. The owner makes use 
of this work as a bam yard. 

There is a work of a similar form between twjQ 
walls, belonging to the works at Newark ; and I have 
seen several on the Kenhawa river, not fiir from Point 
Pleasant^ and others, left in the same unfinished 
state, in a great number of places* It would seem 
that where a ditch was to enclose a tumulus, this 
ditch was first dug, then a hole made in the centre^ 
which was covered over with wood, earth, stones^ 
or brick, then a large funeral pile constructed, and 
the corpse of some distinguished perscHiage placed 
otl it and burnt. An examination of the works al« 
ready described, will amply justify these conjee- 
tliresi 

I have a brick, now before me, over which lay, 
when found, wood asl\es, charcoal, and human 
bones, burnt in a large and hot fire. And from 
what was found at Circleville, in the mound already 
described, it would seem that females were some« 
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times burnt with the males. I need not say, that 
this custom was derived from Asia, as it is well 
known to all my readers, that that is the only coun- 
try to look to for the ori^ of such a custom;—- 
The Greeks and Romans practised burning their 
illustrious dead. It was practised by several other 
nations, but they all derived it from Asia. 

In the same volume of travels, ^Dr. Clarke says, 
^' Tumuli, so often mentioned before, abound in all 
steppes ; and, in working the cliff for a magazine, 
or storehouse, where one of these tumuli had been 
raised, they found, in the sandy soil of which it con- 
sbted, an arched vault, shaped like an oven, con- 
structed of large square bricks, and paved in a style 
of exquisite workmanship with the same materi- 
als." 

We are told by the same author,! that *' The 
Cossacks at Ekaterinedara, dug into some of these 
mounds for the purpose of making cellars, and 
found several ancient vases." Such vases are dis- 
covered in ours. Several have been found in our 
mounds, which resemble one found in Scotland, 
and described by Pennant. Another^ somewhat 
resembling a small keg in its construction, and a 
tea kettle in the use to which it was put, is repre- 
sented by the following drawing ("A.J This vessel 
appears to be made oi a composition of clay and 
shells. 

•VoL I. page 284. t Chdu'i TniTdi, VqL I. p. 93$. 
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Dr. Clarke informs us, that the bones of horses, 
as well as human bones, were found in some mounds 
in Russia. The teeth of bears, otters and beavers, 
are fouixlin ours, lying beside the bones of human 
beings ; but no bones of horses have been found to 
my knowledge. 

Thus we learn from the most authentick sources, 
that these ancient works existing in Europe, Asia, 
and America, are as similar in their construction, in 
the materials with which they were'raised, and in 
the articles found in them, as it is possible for them 
to be. Let those who are constantly seeking for 
some argument, with which to overthrow the his* 
tory of man by Moses, consider this fact. Such 
persons have more than once asserted, that there 
were different stocks or races of men ; but this simi« 
larity of works almost all over the world, indicates 
that all men sprung from one common origin. 
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I Have alwasrs conndered this fact, as strengthening 
the Mosaic account of man, and that the scriptures 
throw a strong aind steady light on the path of the 
Antiquarian^ 

Another quotation iirom the learned, ingeniousy 
and interesting Clarke, and we have done witii him. 
In Tartary, he. found a pkce called ^* Inverness," 
situated in the turn of a river* He inquired the 
meaning of the word, and found that ^Inverness," 
in their language, signifies "fen r»m/* Whoev- 
er looks into Pennant's Tour, will see a platr,4repre- 
aentinga town^ in thetum of a river in Scotland, 
called by the same name. 

The names of not a few of the rivers in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, are the names also of 
rivers in Tartary. ' Will any one pretend that the 
inhabitants of Britain emigrated to Tartary, and 
carried the names of their towns and rivers along 
with tiiem ? The Danes, who descended from 
the Scythians, made settlements and conquests on 
the Britbh isles, even since the days of Julius 
Cassar. 

The Scythians, from whom the Tartars are de- 
scended in all probability, first peopled the British 
i^des. The fact, that our works are in all respects 
like those in Britain, and that similar works may be 
found all the way from this part of America to Tar- 
tary, furnishes no contemptible proof, that the Tar- 
tars were the authors of ours also. But weie the 
ancestors of our North American Indians the au- 
thors of our works ? Had not such an opinion 
been advanced by some great and good men in the 
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United States^ the fiMindation on wfaiefa it rests iar 
so frail, that I oerlainly should not trouble myself or 
mjr readers to refute it* Never having particularijr 
examined any of our ancient works, these writers 
contend that all of them were erected for purposes 
of defence-r^-that the immense number of them 
IMToves that the ancestms of our Indians, having 
been engaged in continual civil wars, their numbers 
were so thinned and the remainder of them so scat* . 
fered, that Ihey lost the knowIei%e of those arts 
which they formerly possessed ; and, from the 
shepherd state of society, reverted to that of the 
hunter. 

Firet, then, as to the immense number of military 
works. They are not here. The lines of forts, if 
forts they were, commencing near Cataraugus^ 
Creek ; those at Newm-k, at CirckviUe, on Faint 
Creek, one on the Miami, and one opposite Ports* 
mouth, have been described. And I by no means 
believe that even all these were real forts. Between 
the Rocky Mountains and the AUeghanies, the 
northern Lakes and the Mexican Gulph, it may be 
posrible, that there were originally about twenty 
forts, to defend a country nearly as large as Europe ; 
and these were probably two thousand years in 
building, situated too in a thickly setded country ! 
By assuming facts, existing only in the writer's im« 
agination, how easily he can prove whatever he 
pleases. Thus falls the main pilbr on which this 
opinion rested. They are not military works. But 
by being engaged in long and destructive wars, the 
ancestors of our present race of Indians lost the 
knowledge— of whirt ? of constructing military 
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unorks. I should have drawn from: such premised 
a conclusion exacdy die reverse of this* I should 
have supposed, Uut the longer any people were en- 
gaged in war, the greater, in the same ratio, would 
be their knowledge of the art of war. Placed in 
such a situation, in every other part of the world, 
man has rapidly improved in this art. To such 
circumstances, many inventions and improvements 
owe their origin* Was there no Archimedes in 
the west ? or. Have not the people been slandered ? 

As to the number of their wars, I can say noth* 
ing, because there is no history of them ; but as ta 
the number of forts here, I say they are few, and. 
justify no such inferences as have been attempted 
tobedntwii* 

Have our present race of Indians ever buried 
their dead in mounds? Have they constructed 
such works as are described in the preceding pages f 
Were they acquainted with the use of silver, (x 
iron, or copper ? AH these, curiously wrought^ 
were found in one mound at Marietta. Did the 
ancestors of our Indians bum the bodies of dis- 
tinguished chiefs on funeral piles, and then raise a 
lofty tumulus over the urn which ccmtained their 
ashes ? Did the North American Indians erect any 
thing like the "walled town" on Paint Creek? 
Did they ever dig such wells as are found at Mariet- 
ta, Portsmouth, and above all, such as those on Paint 
Creek ? Did they manufacture vessels from calcare- 
ous breccia, equal to any now made in Italy ? Did 
they ever make and worship an idol, representing 
the three principal gods of India ? If any person 
ean answer any one of these questions in the affir« 
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mative, let him state facts minutely ; and let this be 
done, not by a mere traveller, whose credulity has 
been practised upon by either red or white men. 

By referring to the works of those American 
writers who have affected to believe that all our 
Antiquities belonged to the ancestors of our North 
American Indians, it will be seen, that this opinion 
has been advanced to refute the representations of 
some Europeans, that our climate was debilitating 
in its effects upon the bodies and minds of the peo- 
ple of America^ and tl)at nature belittled evcxy 
thing here* In answer to this false theory, Were 
our writers sq hardly pressed for arguments, that 
they were obliged to resort to another theory equally 
unfounded ia truth? Does not their argument 
prove exactly the reverse of what they contend for ? 
Well might their opponents say to our writers, " It 
b true that all your ancient works in tt|e west, were 
raised hy the aocestors of your Indians in North 
America. When they came into your country 
they were half civilized, but such were the debili- 
tating effects of your climate upon both their bod- 
ies and minds, that they degenerated into savages 
in the lowest state of barbarism/' When proofs 
are brought forward that our climate or civil wars 
have produced such a deplorable effect, we may 
then believe it. 

The skeletons found in our 'mounds never be-? 
longed to a people like our Indians* The latter are 
a. tail, rather slender, strait limbed people ; the 
former were short and thick. They were rarely 
over five feet high, and few indeed were six. Their 
27 
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foreheads were low, cheek bones rather high ; their 
faces were very short and broad ; their eyes were 
very large ; and, they had broad chins. I have ex. 
amined more than fifty skulls found in tumuli, sev- 
eral of which I have before me. The drawing 
which I have given, is a fair specimen of them. — 
It is one eighth part of the size of the skuU from 
which it was taken. (C.J 



The Umbs of our fossils are short and very thick, 
and resemble the Germans, more than any Europe- 
ans with whom I am acquainted. 

An idol found in a tumulus near Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and now in the museum of Mr. Clifford, 
of Lexington, Kentucky, will probably assist us in 
forming some idea, as to the origin of the authors 
of our western Antiquities. Like the "Triune 
vessel,!' hereafter mentioned, it was made of a clay 
peculiar for its fineness and its use, which is quite 
abundant in some parts of Kentucky. With this 
.clay, was mixed a small portion of gypsum, or sul- 
phat of lime. 
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This idol* represents, in three views, a man in 
a state of nudity, whose arms have been cut off 
close to thei body, and whose nose and chin have 
been mutilated ; with a fiUet and eake upon hij 
head* In all these respects, as well as in the pecu- 
liar manner of plaiting the hair, it is exactly such 
an idol as Professor Pallas found in his travels ia 
the southern part of the Russian empire.f 

The idol discovered near Nashville, shows from 
whence its worshippers derived their origin and 
their religious rites. The ** Triune idol or vessel,*' 
shows, in my opinion, that its authors originated iir 
Hindostan, and the one now under consideration 

'• The originil drawing of tiie three fiewi of thii idol wBa made bj 
Mnt Sarah Clifford, of Lezinfton, Kentackj, from which the alboTe wa* 
taken. 

tPallai^i TraTcli, Vol. II. Vijneltc No. lU 
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ib^uces a belief, that some tribes were from coun- 
tries adjacent.* 

If the ancestors of our North American Indians 
were from the northern parts of Turtary, those who 
worshipped this idol came from a country lying 
farther to the south, where the population was 
dense, and where die arts had made great progress. 
While the Tartar of the north, was a hunter and a 

^TliQse who with to b« acquainted wHh what the poeti hare raid^ 
concerning human facrifices among the Greeks^ maj consult the 
iBneii), h'b. H. ▼. 116. 

Sanguine placistis ventot, et viigine cesft. 

Cum priffldm Hiaeas Danai venistifi ad orai ; 
' Sanguine qnaerendi reditus, animique litandum 

Aigoficft, Vulgi que vox ut yenit ad aures, 

Obstupuere {O^mi, gehduaque per ima oucumt 

OsM treinor ; cui fota parent, quern poscat ApoBo, 

Hic Ithacufl tatem magno Calchanta tomultn 

Erotrahit in medios ; quae sint ea numina Divto 

Flagitat: et mihi jam mnlti crujfM^ canebant 

Artificis scelus, et tacit! ventura yidebant. 

Bis quinoB silet iile dies, tectUfque recusat 

Prodere voce bo& quenqoam, aut opponere mort^ 

Vix tandem magnis Itliaci chunorifous actus, 

Compositd rumpit yocem, et me destinat ane. 

Asseiisere omnes ; et, quae sibi quisque timebat, 

Unius in miseri exitium conyetaa tulere. 

Jamque diei inAnda aderat i mihi sacra parari, 

£t salsae fruges, et cireum tempora yittee. 
Though Sinon in whose mouth the above- pamagte is put, was an im* 
poftor, yet the^poet intends to refer his readers to what had often hap- 
pened among the Greeks, and to cruel and bloody rites long established* 
When tfaej sacrificed, the sacred fillets were bound upon the heads of 
the idol, the victim, and the priest. The salted cake wi\^ placed qpoo 
the head of the victim. It was called ^^raola,^^ hence immolare, hi 
later times was used to signify any kind of sacrifioe. The sacred fillets 
and salted cake may be seen on the head of the idol above described. 
The Greeks borrowed many tkings from the Persians, with whom they 
had many wars and considerable intercourse. The Persians derived 
nanj of their ideas from the Hindoos. 
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a^vage) the Hindoos and southern Tartars were well 
acquainted with most of the useful arts. The for- 
mer lived in the vicinity of our continent, and prob- 
ably found their way hither at an early day, while 
the htter came at a later period, bringing along with 
them the arts, the idols, and reli^ous rites of His- 
dostan, China, and the Crimea, The ancestors of 
our North American Indians were mere hunters, 
while the authors of our tumuli were shepherds 
and husbandmen. The temples, altars, and sacred 
places of the Hindoos, were always situated on the 
bank of some stream of water. The same observa- 
tion applies to the temples, altars and sacred places 
of those who erected our tumuli. To the consecrated 
streams of Hindostan, devotees assembled from all 
parts of the empire, to worsliip their gods, and puri- 
fy themselve;; by bathing^in the sacred ivater. In 
this country^ their sacrec^laces were unifonnly oa 
the bank Qf some river ; and who knows but that the 
Muskingum, the Scioto, the Miami, the Ohio, the 
Cumberland, and the Missisippi, were once deemed 
as sacred, and their banks as thickly settled, and as 
well cultivated, as are now the Indue>, the Ganges, 
and the Borrampooter? 

Ablution, from the situation of all the works 
which appear to have been devoted to sacred uses, 
was a rite as religiously obselrved by the autliors of 
our idols, as it was neglected by our North Ameri*. 
can Indians. If the coincidences between the wor- 
ship of our people, and that of tlie Hindoos and 
southern Tartars, furnish no evidence of a com- 
mon origin, then I am no judge of the nature and 
weight of testimony. 
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Sotx\p years since, a clay vessel was discovertd 
about twenty feet below the surface, in alluvial 
earth, in digging a well near Nashville, Tennessee. 
This piece of pottery was found standing on a rock, 
from whence a spring of water issued. This vessel 
was taken to Mr. Peale's museum at Philadelphia, 
where it now is, as I am informed. It contains 
about one gallon ; is circular, with a flat bottom, 
from which it rises in a somewhat globose form» 
terminating at the summit with the figure of a fe- 
male head. The only hole in the vessel b situated 
towards the summit of the globular part of it. The 
features of the £ice of the female are A»atick. The 
crown of the head is covered by a cap c£ a pyni?. 
midical figure,with a flattened, circular summit, end- 
ing at the apex, with a round button. The ears are 
large, extending as low as^jbe chin. The features 
resemble many of those engraved for Raffle's His- 
tory ; and the cap resembles Asiatick head dresses.. 
The foregoing was taken from an essay in the 
" Western Reriew,^' written by Mr* John D% 
Clifford. 

Here is fiutker proof of the derivation of these 
people from Hindostan. The features of the face; 
the manner of covering the head ; the shape of the 
vessel ; the religious uses to which tt was probably 
put at this primitive, and once clear fountain, in 
performing abbdons, all tend[ to confirm us in such 
a belief. Could all these things have so happened^ 
had the authors originated any where else ? 
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^An Idol, of which this is a correct miniature, 
was, a few years since, dug up in Natchez, Missi* 

sippi, on a piece of ground, 
where, according to tradi- 
tion, long before Europe- 
ans visited this country, 
stood an Indian Temple. 

This idol is of stone ; is 
nineteen inches in height, 
nine inches in width, and 
seven inches thick, at the 
extremities. 

It was presented to the 
American Antiquarian Society, at the request of the 
owner, James Thompson, Esq. of Natchez, by the 
Hon. Winthrop Sargent] 

jit what Period dJrf these People some into the Ter- 
ritory now included in Ohio* 

That it was in an early age of the world, we in- 
fer from the rude state of many of the arts among 
them. 

In Italy we behold, on every side, the vestiges of 
a once powerful and polished people. We see the 
remains of roads, on which millions have lroddeiv;< 
of aquedix^ts, which supplied populous cities with 
water ; of amphitheatres, once fille^ wi(^ thousands 
of admiring spectators of publiK exhibitions^ — 
Among the ruins of some unhappy town, we find 
the bust of the hero, or the god, which the chisel 
of the artist has polished; the canvas which the 
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fainter has made to glow with almost real life* — 
There, also^ we find the parchment on which the 
poet, the biographer, the ,orator, and the historian 
have written ; conveying down to us exalted ideas, 
of their learning, their, acquaintance with the arts, 
their genius^ their eloquence, their wealth, their 
grandeur, and their glory. 

Where, in the extended regions of the west, do 
we find the remains of an " Appian" or " £miUail 
Way V* Where do wc find the moss grown col- 
umn of the stately palace, the loTty dome, the sol- 
emn temple, the ruins of baths, the fragments of 
amphitheatres ? Where the parchment on which 
the poet, the orator, the biographer or the historian 
has written, conveying down to us exalted ideas of 
the learning, the genius, the morals, the virtues, the 
Wealth, the eloquence, the military prowess, the 
power, the grandeur, and glory of that people, or 
their acquaintance with the arts ^and sciences ? 
Where find we the bust which the statuary has 
polished ? Where the painting of the artist ? 

If that people had axes like ours. Why do we find 
so manj of stone ? If they had mirrours of glass 
like ours, Why use those of isinglass ? If they 
manufactured hemp, flax, cotton and wool. Why 
use the bark of trees and birds' feathers in their 
dress ? If they had the art of polishing the prec- 
ious stones which they wore as ornaments. Why are 
so many rock crystals, in their natuj;^ state, found in 
our mounds? Proofs of primitive times arc seen 
in their manners and customs ; in their modes of 
burial and worship ; in their wells, which resemble 
thos^ of the patriarchal ages. Here the reader has 
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only to recollect the one at Marietta, those at Ports- 
mouth, on Paint Creek, at Cincinnati, and compare 
them with those described in Genesis. Jacob rolU 
ed the stone from the well's mouth ; Rachel de- 
scended with her pitcher, and brought up water for 
her future husband, and for the flocks of her father. 

Before men were acquainted with letters, they 
raised monuments of unwrought fragments of rocks, 
for the purpose of perpetuating the memory of 
events ; such are here. In the patriarchal ages, 
men were in the habit of burying on high places 
and in mounds ; so did this people. They buried 
in caves ; so did these. Caves have been found, 
near Gallipolis, near Greenupsburg, in Kentucky, 
and in many other places in the hilly region of 
Ohio and the country adjacent In some of these, 
skeletons have been discovered. 

Their military works are such as any people 
would erect, who had just passed from the first to . 
the second, from the hunter to the pastoral state of 
society. Were they not here as early as the days 
of Abraham and Lot ? The geology of the coun- 
try throws a faint beam of light upon the dark 
path, in which we are groping along with oautious 
steps. 

The line of forts already mentioned, on the aa- 
thority of Govemour Clinton, beginning at the 
mouth of Cataraugus Creek, may be referred to. 
These forts, if forts they were, were builfupon the 
brow of the hill, which appears to have once been 
the southern shore of lake Erie. Since they were 
built, the waters of the Erie have receded. 
2» 
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These works are from three to five miles from 
the present shore, and the surface is covered by a 
vegetable mould, made from the decomposition and 
decay of vegetables, six, eight and ten inches in 
depth. Govemour Clinton, in his Memoir, justly 
observes, that it must have taken a long time for a 
forest to grow on the earth, after it had been hud 
bare by the recession of the waters of the lake.*— 
The seeds of plants must have been carried there 
by the wind and the birds ; and, at this time, no dif« 
ference is observed between this and the surround* 
ing woods. 

William Coleman, Esq. of Euclid, Ohio, a very 
observing and intelligent man, who was one of the 
first settlers on the lake shore, has never found any* 
of these works north Of the northern ridge ; and rec^ 
ollects but two or three between the first and sec- 
ond ridges, and these were small. Compare these 
facts with the following* 

In Pickaway and Ross counties, the vegetable 
mould covering the works of this class, is not gen- 
erally more than four inches in thickness ; and 
some of them are situated on alluvions so low, 
that their bases are sometimes wet by high fresh- 
ets. There is such a work on the interval, near 
the Scidto at Circleville; there are some thus »tu- 
ated in Ross county, and numbers on the Great 
Miami. 

Many of these works had gateways and parallel 
%valls^ leading down to creeks which once Avashed 
the foot of hills, from whence the streams have now 
i^cedcd, formed extensive and newer alluvions, and 
worn down their channels, in some instances, ten 
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and even fifteen feet We refer the reader to the 
^ works (Ml the waters of Lickings a drawing and 
description of which are given. 

There is a work near Colonel Dunlap's, in Rosa 
county, where there was a way which led to a low 
piece of ground, that, from appearances^ was once 
covered by the waters of a pond, which appear to 
have been dried away for centuries past. 

The botany of the country has been consulted 
on this subject* It would have taken some time 
for the seeds of plants and trees to have been corn- 
pletely scattered over a whole country, extensiveljr 
cultivated by a considerable population* Now, the 
only di&rence between the botany of the country 
where the works are found, and those tracts where 
there are none, is, that the trees are the largest on 
and abotit the works* Trees of the largesit size, 
whose concentrick annular rings have been counted^ 
have, in ihafiy itistances, as hiany as four hundred, 
and they appear to be at least the third growth nnoe 
itie works Wett occupied* 

An examination cf the works themselves may 
throw some light on the subject. Those along the 
Ukts ore comparatively few in number and smaU in 
size, but increafse in both respects, greatly^ as their 
authors [Hfoceefded towards the south. Their nunv 
bete must have wcmderfully increased as they slow*? 
ly dieseeiided the water courses, and dieir improve^ 
ment in the useful arts is every where visible* 

Thfeir potteiy at Salem, on the shore of lake Erie^ 
W^ rude; and but ill calculated for the purposes for 
which it wa^ intended; whilst along the Ohio^ 
some of it is equal to any thing of the kind now 
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manufactured. Along lake Erie, it was not gla2ed| ^ 
nor was it polished ; on the Ohio, it was well glaz- 
ed or polished, and the vessels wdl shaped% Oma^ 
inents of silver, or copper, certainly belonging to 
this people, have not been found north of NewaiiL ; 
whereas below that place, vast numbers have been 
discovered. 

North of the last mentioned place, I know of no 
wells perforated through rocks, by them ; near that 
place, a great number are seen dug through as hard 
rocks as any in the country* 

£bw long (Ed this People reside here ? 

That they lived here for a long time, aiq>ears 
evident from the very numerous cemeteries, and the 
vast numbers of persons of all ages who were here 
buried* It is highly probable that more persons 
were buried in these mounds than now live in this 
state. They lived in towns, many of which were 
populous, especially along the Scioto from Co^ 
lumbus, southwards 

Their greatest settlements in Ohio, were on Paint 
Creek, a few miles from Chillicothe ; at CircleviUe i 
.and along the very banks of the Ohio river, es- 
pecially near Grave Creek, and the mouths of the 
Muskingum and Scioto. Some have supposed, that 
they were driven away by powerful foes ; but apr 
pearances by no means justify this supposition^— 
That they contended against some people to the 
northeast of them is evident ; but that they lebure- 
ly moved down the streams^ is also evident, from 
their increased numbers, and their improvement in 
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the knowledge of the arts. These required time 
and a settled state of society. 

That they came here after the Indians had settled 
themselves along the Atkntick coast, is inferred 
from ^be greater knowledge of the, arts diffused 
among the former than the latter. 

It is among a dense population that these im- 
provements are effected. It is here, that necessity, 
the modier oi invention, prompts man to subject 
such animals to his dominion as he discovers most 
docile> best calculated to assist him in his labours, 
and supply him with food and raiment. From a hun- 
ter be becomes a i^pherd, and drives before him his 
numerous flocks, weds the vine to the ehn, raises 
pulse and maize, and constructs a better cabin for 
lumsetf and family to protect them from the in- 
clemencies of tiie weather. As the population in- 
creases, he subjects an additional number of ani. 
xnals to his dominion, and cultivates an additional 
number of indigenous plants. He imiM-oves the 
breeds of his animals already domesticated; ren- 
ders hfe implements of industry more perfect, and 
extends the field of cultivation. At length the 
mechanick arts become so necessary, that some per- 
sons devote their whole time to them, whilst others 
exchange their own articles of trade for those be- 
longing to the people of neighbouring nations. 
Thajr find this exchange mutually profitable ; and 
the prdfession of the merchant becomes honourable. 
The ship is constructed in place of the bark canoe; 
numbers dwell on the mountain wave, and make the 
deep their home. The arts and sciences are culti- 
vated; man puts off his rough savage manners, and 
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lays aside, by degrees, the ignorance »d pr^udicet 
attendant on such a state of society* He has now 
arriyed at the third, highest and last state of socieQr 
— the mercantile. 

Laws and municipal regulations are multiplied to 
protect man agamst man, the weak agninst die 
strong, the artless against the artful, the poor and 
the oppressed against the wealthy oppressor, the 
person of fair fame against the slanderer's topguei 
arts are improved ; science flourishes* This is the 
natural order of things* Their not having aftiiaed 
to this height iu the scale oi civiUnCiqm is 0B» 
proof that the authors of our Antiquitiea Kwd m 
the earlier ages of the world ; but thqr evideatlgr 
improved in their condition while residing hem 
To have thus ioiproved and multiplied» ra|iijit4 
time* 

How great a NunAtf qT ^^ People i$ihkiUid4kbi 
Ckmntry ? 

We cannot arrive at absolute certainty on this 
subject, but we ^can examine their works, whose 
ruins we every where behold* We can examine 
their graves ; but no historian has been left to in* 
form us ; no ghost will rise to tell us ; and no re« 
spouse to his questions on this head» is heard by 
him who knocks at their tombs* Mr, Bracken* 
ridge has conjectured, that there were once five 
thousand villages of this people in the valley of the 
Missisipph I have never counted them, nor has 
any other person ; but the state of Ohio was onoe 
much thicker settled, in all probability, than it now 
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13, when it contains about seven hundred thousand 
inhabitants* Many of the mounds contain an im- 
mense number of skeletons* Those o{ Big Grave 
Creek are believed to be completely filled with hu- 
man bones. The large ones, all along the princi- 
pal rivers in this state, are also filled with skele- 
tons. Millions of human beings have been buried 
in these tumidh To have supported such a great 
population, the inhabitants must have been consid* 
embly employed in agriculture* 

Frdm the Rocky Mountains in the west, to the 
AHeghanies in the east, the country must have been 
more or less settled by them; and the number of 
people aftier their settlements reached the Ohio riv« 
er, must have been far greater than is generally 
supposed. To have erected such works, so nu« 
meroua and large, must have required a great pop- 
ukition. 

The Stati ofiheARTB among them. 

Some ideas on this subject may be gathered from 
the forq;<^ng accounts of their works. 

That they manufactured bricks, and very good 
ones toO| we know filxn the discoveries nuide on 
opening, their tum«U ; in not a few of which, bricks 
h«ve been founds besides those already described. 

Gold ornaments are said to have been found in 
several tumuli i but I have never seen any. 

Silver, very well plated, has been found in seve- 
ral mounds, besides those at CircleviUe and Ma- 
rietta! 
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Copper, has been found in more than twenty 
mounds, but generally not very well wrought. It 
is in all cases, like that described by Dr. Drake, al- 
ready quoted. The copper, belonging to the sword^ 
found at Marietta, is wrought with the most art of 
any which I have seen. 
y Pipe bowls of copper, hammered out, and not 
; welded together, but lapped over, have been found 
in many tumuli. General Tupper described such 
an one to me, found by him on the elevated square 
at Marietta, or rather a few feet below the surface 
of that work. Similar ones have been discovered 
in other places. A bracelet of copper was found in 
a stone mound near Chillicothe, and forwarded to 
the museum at Cincinnati by the Hon. Jessup N. 
Couch, Esq. some time since. This was a rude or- 
nament, and resembled somewhat the link of a 
common log chain ; the ends passed by each other, 
but were not welded together. I have seen several 
arrow heads of this metal, some of which were five 
or six inches in length, and must have been used as 
heads of spears. Circular medals of this metal, 
several inches in diameter, very thin and much in- 
jured by time, have often been found in the tumuli» 
They had no inscriptions that I could discover. 
Some of them were large enough to have answered 
for breast plates. The small copper kettles, some- 
times found near lake Erie, belonged to Indians, 
and were derived from the French and other Euro- 
peans. 

Iron has been found in very few instances, hav- 

^ ing oxydized. They made use of it in $ome cases 

for knives and swords, the remains of which have 
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been discovered in many tumuli. The balls found 
sometimes in alluvial earth, and in mounds, sup« 
posed by some to be cannon balls of iron, are not 
the work of art, but martial pyrites. I have seen 
very beautiful ones taken from ancient works in this 
country. Of cast iron, I have seen no article be- 
longing to that people. 

Glass has not been found, belonging certainly to 
that people, within my knowledge. Those pieces 
which have been discovered, owe their origin to thQ 
people who now live here. 

Their mirrors were of isinglass, (mica mem« 
bl^nacea) and have been met with in fifty places, 
at least, within my own knowledge. Besides the 
large and very elegant one at Circleville, and tho 
fragments at Cincinnati, I have found more or less 
of these mirrors in almost all the mounds which 
have been opened ii^ the country. They were com* 
mon among that people, and answered very well the 
purpose for which they were intended. These mir- 
rors were very thick, otherwise they^would not 
have reflected die light 

I am disposed to believe, although their houses 
in some instances might have been Built of stone 
and brick, as in the walled town on Paint Creek| 
and some few oth^r places, yet that their habitations 
were of wood, or that they dwelt in tents; other- 
wise fheir ruins would be more frequently met with 
in every part of this great country. Along the 
Ohio, where the river is in many places wearing 
and washing away its banks, hearths and fireplaces 
are brought to light, two, four and evfen six feet be- 
low the surface. A long time must have elapsed, 
39 
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since the earth was deposited over them. Those 
who wish to see these fire{Jaces and remains of 
chimnies, by examining the bank of the Muskin- 
gum at its mouthy at Point Harmar, opposite Mari- 
etta, may gratify their curiosity. These fireplaces 
resemble very much those belonging to the rude 
cabins of the first settlers, in this or any other part ' 
of the United States. Around them, are deposited 
immense quantities of muscle shells, bones of ani« 
mals, &c. From the depth of many of these re- 
mains of chimnies, below the present suriace of the 
earth, on which, at the settlement of this country by 
its present inhabitants, grew as large trees as any in 
the surrounding forest, the conclusion is, that a 
long period, perhaps of a thousand years, has elaps- 
ed since these hearths were deserted. 

S#tes which had been occupied by mills moved 
by water ; buildings for manufactories of any kind 
of stone, I have not seen. 

Some have thought that they had discovered cel- 
lars, on the scites of ancient towns. Wells have 
been found in many places, and they are such as we 
read of in the patriarchal ages. Those at Mariet- 
ta, near Portsmouth, and four on Paint Creek, are 
particularly referred to. 

The potter's ware b by far the most interesting 
of any of their manufactures. On the surface of 
the ea^, or very near it, a rude kind of ware, made 
of sand stone and clay in composition, near lake 
Erie ; of clay, on the northern waters of the Scioto ; 
of clay and shells in composition, on the Ohio and 
Missisippi, is frequently found, belonging to a re- 
cent era, and manufactured even by the present race 
of Indians. None of this ware is glazed, and its 
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Workmanship is rude. But at the bottom of 
mounds, or near the head of some distinguished 
personage, vessels are found in some instances equal 
to any now manufactured in any part of the world. 
These are not always made of the same materials.^ 
Two covers of vessels were found in a stone mound 
in Ross county, in this state, very ingeniously 
wrought by the artist, and highly polished. These 
were made of a calcareous breccia ; fragments of 
which were examined by Professor Silliman, of 
Yale College, Connecticut. These covers resem- 
bled almost exactly, and were quite equal to vessels 
pf that material manufactured in Italy at the pres- 
ent time. 

An um^ was found in a mound, a few miles from 
Chillicothe, a drawing of which follows. It is three 
sevenths of the size of the article each way.. 



*Now in the pocsesston of Mr. J, W. Collet, ChiDicotiie, 0bi#. 
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This urn very much resembles one found in a 
similar work in Scotland, and mentioned by Pen- 
nant in his Tour,* The um there described was 
thirteen inches high, and of a blackish appearance^ 
as if it had beea filled with oil. It was found in a 
tumulus near Bamff, and contained arrow heads, 
ashes and calcined bones. 

These urns generally contain human bones , 
which have been burnt in a hot fire ; and« from 
the appearance of the vessels, oil of some kind has 
been put into them with the bones. 

Some of these urns appear to have been made of 
a composition resembling that of which mortars for 
physicians and apothecaries are now manufactured 
by Europeans. There is such a one now in exist- 
ence, and in the possession of a gentleman residing 
on the little Scioto, in Scioto counQr, Ohio. It 
contains about three quarts ; is brought to a perfect 
point at the bottom* About half way from the top 
to the bottom is a groove around its outside, and 
two ears, through which a cham may be inserted, 
by which to suspend it. It was fi^und twelve feet 
below the surface of the earth, in the alluvion on the 
Ohio river. It had on it marks of fire, and is not 
injured by exposure to considerable heat. 

A small vessel is now in the possession of S. 
Williams, Esq.' of Chillicothe, which it is supposed 
nught have been used as a crucible. A drawing 
of it, of about half the size, each way, is here * 
annexed. 
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It was found in a tumulus, eight miles from the 
last mentioned place. It has pn it the marks d 
fire ; and bears as great a degree <rf'heat$ as the pots 
now used in glass manufactories, and is made of 
the same kind of clay. 

Dr. Hildredi has described several articles which 
he has seen ; one of which, was a vessel which con- 
tained about two quarts. It was handsomely pro* 
portioned, and nearly in the form of a cocoa nut 
shell. It had four neat handles pkced near the 
brim, and opposite each other. It was found in 
the bank <^ an island near Belpre# On the beach, 
near the mouth of Muskingum, was discovered a 
curious ornament. It b made of white marble, in 
form a circle, about three inches in diameter. The 
outer edge is about one inch in thickness with a 
narrow rim. The sides are deeply concave, and in 
the centre is a hole abouf half an inch in diameter. 
It is beautifully finished, and so smooth, that Dr. 
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Hildreth is of the opinion that it was once higfaljr 
polished. It is now in tlie possession of David 
Putnam, Esq, of Marietta, Ohio, 

Other articles, dmilar to this, have been found in 
several mounds in many places. The use to which 
the one described was put, cannot certainly be 
known. Was it a rude wind instrument of musick ? 
or, Was it a badge of office and distinction ? 

Some of their arrow and spear heads are brought 
to such fine and long points, so perfectly regular, 
that it is difficult to ascertain how they were made, 
even with steel instruments. Mr. Clifford has 
heard of a fish spear, with six or seven long prongs, 
perfeptly separated, barbed and carved out of cal- 
oedonidL flint 

I have an axe in my little cabinet, found near 
Jackson, in this state, and presented to me by Dan* 
iel Hoffman, Esq. made of a4species of green stone, 
equal to Egyptian granite. It is polished in the 
neatest manner. 

Mr. Clifford has a pipe in his collection, whicb - 
was found in di^ng a trench on Sandusky river, 
in alluvial earth, six feet below the surface, which 
^splays great taste in its execution. The rim of 
the bowl is in high relief, and the front represents a 
handsome female face. The stone from which it is 
made, is the real talc graphique, exactiy resemb-» 
ling the stone of which the Clunese make their 
I DDL a* No talc oi this species is known to exist 
oa this side of the All^hanies ; and this article, of 
course, must have been brought here from a dis^. 
t^nce, pipbably from Asia* . 
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Fragments of fishing nets and mooas(uis» made 
of a species of rattle weed, have been found in the 
nitrous caves of Kentucky. 

The mummies have generally been found envcl- 
.oped in three coverings; first, in- a coarse species 
of linen cloth, of about the consistency and textuie 
of cotton bagging. It was evidently woven by the 
same kind of process, which is still practised in the 
interiour parts of Africa. The warp being ex^ 
tended by some slight kind of ma^^hinery, the woof 
was passed across it, and then twisted every two 
threads of the warp together, before the second pa^ 
sage of the filling. This seems to have been the 
' first rude method of weaving in Asia, Africa and 
America. The second envelope of the mummies, 
is a kind of net work, of coarse threads, formed of 
very small, loose meshes, in which were fixed the 
Feathers of various kinds of birds, so as to make a 
perfectly smooth surface, lying all in one direction. 
The art of this tedious, but beautiful, manufacture 
was well understood in Mexico, and still exists on 
the northwest coast of America, and in the islands 
of the Pacifick ocean. In those isles, it is the state 
or court dress. The third and outer envelope of 
these mummies is either like the one first describe 
ed, or it consists of leather, sewed tc^ther. My 
authority is Mr. Clifibrd, of Lexington, Kentucky, 
a member of the American Antiquarian Society. 

This account of manufactured articles of similar 
vessels, made of our best clays, might be extended 
to many pages, but it is hoped that what has been 
said, may suffice. I beg leave, however, to add, 
^at the aneient inhabitants of the west, were better 
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acquainted with the manufacture of ¥€"$5613 of this 
kind^ than with dmost aiiy othei^articles* Though 
they had some few very well manufectured swords 
and knives of iron, possibly of steel, yet thty cer- 
tainly used many stone axes, stone knives, ar- 
row heads, &c. which are found in many of the 
tumuli. Stones curiously wrought and well pol- 
ished of granite, of homblend, of marble, of calca- 
reous breccia, and sometimes of sand stone, are 
discovered in tumuli ; a collection of which, I have 
before me. Several drawings of these are given* 
Rock crystals, of the most beautiful species, were 
probably worn as ornaments, one of which I have • 
in my possession. 

Drawings of Ornaments and Domestick UienHls^ 
taken from Mounds^ cfnefiy by Caleb Atwater\ 
and most of them in his possession. 

All these drawings are three fifths each way a9 
large as the article they represent. 



A stone ornament, supposed to have beejn worn 
on the breast, suspended by a string round the 
wearer's neck* 
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A Stone Axe. 



3. A small Axe of granite.' * 5. A curious 
stone Axe, of granite. 7. A beautiful Rock Cry- 
sGd; suppoisled to have been worn as an ornament; 

•■•-•••'• -' •'' 30 ' ■ .■ '" '-• ■ ■ •'••-.' 
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2. An ancient Pickaxe, made oi boniUend>— 
4. A sume Pesiky of gquiite. 6. Stone Me. 
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{The following is a drawing (a Kt4e less tl^m 
*pne third of the sise, each way) of an Indian Stonp 
Axe, ploughed up in a field, in Eastwindsor, Coo- 
fiectfcut^ belopgii^ to Mr. Abner Becd.] 



-f 



^ It is evident, from the articles which have been 
ploughed up in the field above mentioned, and those 
adjacent, tluit there was once in this place, a setde- 
ment of the Aboriginals. The articles found were 
axes, of gianke; a very large number of arrow 
heads, of flint ; pieces, of pot9> made of chalk 9|tqpe ; 
and o^er.domesticlL articles of stone^ 

Several axes, similar in ^ape to the one above 

mentioned, and others shaped differently, found in* 

C' - the Hcw^gland States, together with some from 

7 1 Missisippi, a^d others fro;n the Choctaw country ; 

I with many other domestick utensils, all of stone, of 

' various kinds, manufactured in former times by the 

native Indians, anp deposited in the Cabinet of the 

American Antiquarian Society.} 

Whether our ancient people used clothing made ' 
of flax, hemp or cotton, I do not know ; ,but mats 
made of something resembling hemp, pr possibty 
the bark oj[ some kind of vegetable, have been founds 
besides the one mentioned in the account of the 
mound once standing in Chillicothei* These ^^li^ 
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aiie so much inprod by time, that it b quite < 
cub to say, >vttfa certainty, of ivhat matniab they 
were made. 

No artiele has been fomid, within my knowledge^ 
which GonUttoed on it either letters or hierogiyph- 
icks. Seveml stories to the contiwy, have been 
propagated, but, on inquiry, d^y had nofoundatioa 
iatnkh* 

Nok^sgAss has been discovered here, it is be- 
lieved. 

Smoking pipes, made of slonc, of day, 8cc; have 
o&eabem found; and the teeth of maqgr of the lbs- 
«il iM^uUs, show that their owners were in the^xia* 
Itant habit of using them* 

SciBKTmCX AcqUIRBMXVTS. 

The manner in which their wdk-ks are almost al- 
\yays planned, when thoroughly examined, have 
furnished matter of admiration to all intelligent per* 
sons who have attended to the subjecu 

Nearly all the lines of ancient works found in the 
wholecountry, wher^ the form of the ground ad- 
mits, of it, arc right ones^ pointing to the four car- 
dinal points* Where thefe are mounds enclosed^ 
the gateways are most frequently on the east side d 
the works towards the rising sun. Where the 
situation admits of it, in military works, the open* 
ings are generally towards one or more of the cardi« 
nal points* Had their authors no knowledge of 
astronomy? These things never could have so 
happened, with such invariable exactness in almost 
all cases, without some design. 
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On the.whole, I am bonvinced, from an attention 
to many hundreds of these works, in every part of 
the west which I have visited, that their authors 
had some knowledge of astronomy. The pastoral /^ 
life, which men followed in the early ages, was cer* 
tainly very fevourable to the attainment of such a 
knowledge. Dwelling in tents, or in the open air^ 
with the heavenly bodies in full view, and much moie 
liable to suftr from any change in die weather than 
we are, who dwell in comfortable habitations, they 
would of course, direct their atlcttCion to the prog* 
notidtsof approaching heat and coM, stormy or 
pktflaant weather* Our own sailors are. an example 
in point* Let a person, even wholly unaccuatomed 
to the seas, i^ wafted for a few ^veeks by the winds 
and waves^^andlie^iB all ev to every breette, all eye 
to every put^ the heavens. Thus, in the earliest 
ages of maid^ind, astronomy was attended to, pardy 
from nacessity ; hence m knowledge of this science 
was early diffused among men, the proofs of which 
are behdd in their works, not only here, but in 
every part of the globe where they then dwelt. It 
was reserved for the immortal geniuses of modem 
times, to make the -most astonbhing discoveries in 
this science, aided by a knondedge of figures, and 
an acquaintance with the telescope ; but men in 
ancient times were by no means inattentive to this 
noble science. 

Their Re&gious Bkes and Places of JTorMp. 

Knowledge on these subjects must be sought 
for in and about the mounds, which appear to have 
been used for many important purposes. 
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. In udd^ori to what is already saidi under %Y^ ^• 
^criptjons of mounds, yvc will here add^ that on the 
idany fork oif Cumberland river, a vessel was foun^ 
in an ancient work/about four feet below the sur* 
face, a drawing of which is here given. ^ It W 
believed to be an ei^act Ukepess. 



The object itself niay be thus described. ' It con- 
sists of three heads, joined together at the back part 
of them, near the top, by a stem or handle,^ which 
rises above the heads about three inches* This 
stem is hollow, six inclies in circumference at the 
top, increasing in size as it descends. T^^s^ beads 
are all of the same dimensions, bein^ about four 
inches from the top to the chin^ The face at the 
eyes is three inches broad, decreasing in breadtt^ 

*T1m original drawing wai bj Mut aarah Cliflbfd, of Lenigtopf 
Kentockj. It if bf Mme, caOed a ^^ TMuDe Idol.** 
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lUl the \vay to the chin. All the strong marks of 
the Tartar countenance are distinctly preserved; 
and expressed with so much skill, that even a mod- 
em iiltist itiight be proud of the performance. The 
eduntenances are all different each from thfe other; 
and detibte ah old person and two younger ones. 

The face of the eldest is painted around the eyes 
i^ith yellpw, shaded with a streak of the saihe col- 
our, beginning frorh the top of the ear, running in a 
scmlcirculal- form to the car on the oth^f iide of the 
hea^. Anothef painted line begins at the lower- 
part of the eye, and riins down beforfe ea(!h ear 
about one inch. ^See figure 1.] 

Back Tiew. 



2 



The sepond represents a person of a grave coun- 
tenance, /much yojinger than the preceding one, 

/ 
t 
I 

i 
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painted very differently and of a different colour.— • 
A streak of reddish brown surrounds each eye.<«-> 
Another line of the same colour, beginning at the 
top of one ear, passes under the chin, and ends at 
the top of the other ear. The ears also are slightly 
tinged with the same colour. [^See figure 2,] 

The thirdi [figure 3.] in its characteristical fet- 
tores, resembles the others, representing one of 
the Tartar family. The whole of the face is slight- 
ly tinged with vermilion, or some paint resembling 
it Each cheek has a spot on it, of the size of a 
quarter of a dollar, brightly tinged with the same 
paint. On the chin is a similar spot. One cir- 
cumstance worthy of remark is, that though these 
colours must have been-eacposed to the damp earth 
for many centuries, they ' hiiva, nothwithstanding, 
preserved every shade in all its^brilliancy. 

This '* Triune vessel*' stand3 upon three necks^ 
which are about an indh and a half in length. The 
whole is composed o£ a fine clay\ of -T Mfht umber 
colour, which has been raidered hard by ^e action 
of fire. The heads are hollow, and the vessel con- 
tains about one quart. 

Does it not represent the three chief gods (if In- 
dia, Brahma, Vishnoo tod Stva? Let the reader 
look at the plate reprenenting this vessel, and eon- 
suit the "Asiatic Researches," by Sir William 
Jones ; let him also read Buchanan's "Star in the 
East,'' and the accounts there found of the idolatry 
of the Hindoos ; and, unless his mind b formed dif- 
ferently from mine,* be will see in this idol, one pnx^ 
at least, that the people who raised our ancient 
works, were idolators ; and, that some of them 
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worshipped gods resembling the three principal 
deities of India. What tends to strengthen this in- 
ference, is, that nine mure:^ shells, the same as de- 
scribed by Sir William Jones In "Asiatic Re- 
searches,'* and by Symmes in his "Embassy to 
Ava," have been found within twenty miles of 
Lexington, Kentucky, in an ancient work. Their 
component parts remained unchanged, and they, 
were every way in an excellent state of preservation. 
These shells, so rare in India, are highly esteemed 
and consecrated to their god Mahadeva, whose 
character is the same with the Neptune of Greece, 
and Rome. This shell, among the Hindoos^ is 
the musical instrument of their Tritons. These 
shells, found near Lexington, are in the musuem 
of Mr. John D. Clifford, of that place, a very wor- 
thy gentleman. The foot of the Siamese god» 
Gaudma or Boodh, is represented by a sculpture, 
in Ava, of six feet in length, and the toes are carv- 
ed, each to represent a shell of the murex. These 
shells have been found in many mounds which 
have been opened in every part of this country ; 
and this is a proof ttiat a considerable value was set 
upon them by their owners. 

That the people who erected our ancient works 
were idolators, is inferred also from the age of the 
world in which they lived ; from the certainty which 
history, sacred and profane, affords, that all other na- 
tions were idolators at the same time ; that all peo- 
ple, except the Jews, who buried their dead in tu- 
muli, were idolators. 

Many of the most intelligent persons, who have 
examined our antiquities with care, have expressed 
31 
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a belief that the ^un Avas worshipped by this people. 
Without pretending to decide on a subject so in* 
tricatei and where there is no positive proof of the 
6ct ; and without even expressing an opsoioa my* 
self, the drcumstances on which others have found- 
ed such an opinion shall be brie&y stated. 

Wherever there is a walk like a road up to any 
iaige mound, elevated, circular or square work, 
where the situation of the ground will admit of it^ 
such works are uniformly on the east side, as at Cir- 
cleville. Mounds are generally so siiuate^t as to^ 
fliilbrd a good view of the ri«ng aun* Hundreds 
might be mentioned as examples* Where mounds 
are encircled with walk and ditches, if there is a 
gateway, it is almost uniformly towards the east. 
Where persona belonging to this people were buri^ 
^ in caves, as they sometimes were, the mouth of 
the cave b towards the east ; wherever we find a 
pavement in a semicircular form, partly enclosing a 
mound, it is always on the east side. When per«> 
sons were buried in graves, as they often were,* 
these graves were east and west. I suspect that our 
custom of burying the dead in the same way, was 
derived from the same origin; and our iM:actice 
of having our burying grounds alwi^s near 
churches, and sometimes under them, b deriv* 
ed from the primitive custoni of interring the dead 
either near or in the ancient tumuli, which Mrere us- 

* lifftOy wonderftil t&Iet have been related of a face of pigmies, whote 
Imrying grmrndt have been dlscoifered in the Wett. A little mora at« 
tention would have oleaied op the mjsteiy. The legi belovr th* knee 
joint were turned imder the bodj, which made the graTot Toiy short, 
though the skeletons are as large as those found in our movnds. Thejr 
were a short but Teiy thickset people. 
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ed as altars, on which temples were, in later ages, 
erected* 

Medals, representing the stm wifit its riys of light, 
have been found in the mounds. One of these was 
discovered by Judge CruU, of Bcioto county, Ohio^ 
a fragment of which was forwarded, to be deposited 
in the Cabinet of the American Antiquarian So- 
Ciety. It is made of a very fine clay, and.colbure4 
in the composition before it was. h^dened by heat* 
It was originally more than three inches in dianu 
eter* 

But it appears to me, judging irom the same, or 
ratlttr similar, data, there is quite as much evidence 
of tlmr worshipping the moon ; for the semicircles 
represent Uie new moon ; and copper medals, pcr^ 
fectly round, thin, flat and smooth, without any 
thing to represent rays of light,, have been much 
eftener found than any others; and semicircular 
works, sometimes three or more joined together^ 
always however facing the east, are to be seen en* 
tirely unconnected with any other works. There are 
several such not far £rom CoL James Dunlap^s, in 
Ross county. They are bf earth, and only a few 
feet high, as described to me by the dbovc named 
gentleman. Such works are qpUe common where 
thb pec^le once dwelt. I have sometimes suspect-. 
ed them to be unfinished works, where mounds 
were about to be erect^ed, QA th^ west side of the 
semicircles* 

AU I pretend to do, is to lay an unvarnished state* 
ment of facts before the reader, who can fona what 
Qpinion he chooses on tb^ subjecti. 
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What finally became of this People ? and, Where 
are their Descendents now ? 

On opening a mound near the " Big Grave** be- 
low Wheelii^, a few years since, a stone was found, 
having on it a brand exactly similar to the one 
most commonly used by the Mexicans in marking 
their cattle and horses. The above fact is noticed 
by Harris in his * Tour,' to which the reader b re- 
ferred. 

The head of the sus-t^assu, or Mexican hog, 
cutoff square, was found in a saltpetre cave in Ken- 
tucky, a few years since, by Dr. Brown. This 
circumstance is mentioned by Dr. Drake, in his 
^* Picture of Cincinnati." The nitre had preserved 
it It had been deposited there by the ancient in* 
habitants, where it must have laid for many centu- 
ries. I am not aware of this animal's being found 
north of Mexico. The presumption is, that the 
ancient inhabitants took these animals along with 
them, in their migrations, until they finally setded 
themselves in Mexico. Other aniooals were, in all 
probability, domesticated by them, and taken with 
them also. 

Our ancient works continue all the way into Mex- 
ico, increasing indeed in size, number and gran- 
deur, but preserving the same forms, and appear to 
have been put to the same uses. The form of our 
works is round, square, semicircular, octagonal, &c. 
agreeing in all these respects with the works in 
Mexico. The first works built by the Mexicans 
were mostly of earth, and not much superioiur to the 
common ones on the Missisippi. 
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Temples were aftenvards erected on the elevat- 
ed squares, circles, &c. but were still, like our^, siir*^ 
rounded by walls of earth. 

These sacred places, in Mexico, were called* 
**TeocaUi," which, in the vernacular tongue of the 
tnost ancient tribe of Mexicans, signifies ** Man- 
sions of the gods." They included within flielf sa- 
ered walls, gardens, fountains, hiabitations of 'priests, 
temples, altars, and magazines of arths. This cir- 
cumstance may account for many things which have- 
excited some surprize among those who have hasti« 
ly visited the works on Paint Creek, those at Ports-* 
mouth, Marietta, Circleville, Newark, Sec. 

It is doubted by many to what us6s these works 
were put ; whether they were Used as forts, as cem- 
eteries, as altars, as temples, Sec. : whereas, they 
contained all these either within their walls, or were 
intimately connected with them. Many persons 
dinnot imagine why the works, at the places above 
mentioned, were so extensive, complicated, differ- 
ing so much in form, size and elevation among 
themselves. They contained within them altars, 
temples, cemeteries, habitations of priests, gardens, 
wells, fountains, places devoted to sacred purposes 
of various kinds, and the whole of their arms, ex- 
cept such as were in immediate use. They were 
calculated for defence, and were resorted to in cases 
of the last necessity. When driven to these, their 
authors fought with the greatest desperation. Wc 
are warranted in this conclusion, by knowing that 
these works are exactly similar to the most ancient 
ones now to be seen in Mexico ; connectedwith the 
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* facty diat the Mexican vmAs did contaia mdmi 
tliem ALL that we hare above stated. 

The '' Teocalli'^ are attributed, by the Mexicans, 
to the Astecks, who setded in Mexico in the year 
648. Teocalli, Humbbldt says, is derived from the 
name of one of the gods, to wliich they were dedi* 
catfid, Tezcatlipoca^ the Bndima of the Mexicans^ 

The (lyramid of Cholnh vfas seated on a tomu* 
Ins, with four stages, imd was dedicated to the god 
of the air, QuetzalcoatL Our Teocalli ia Ohio have 
generally but one stage, as at Circleville^ Marietta, 
and Portsmouth. Others huve two, as tfie on^^ 
scribed already, on Fe^ Creek a and there is on^ 
according to I). M. Brackenridge, Esq. near St; 
Louis, with three stagqs. That in process of dme^ 
when their numbers had wonderfully increased, they 
should nose a tumulus with four stages, is not re- 
markable. If temples of wood had been erected^ 
upon the summits of our devated squares, no tra* 
ces of them now wouldbe seen* Time would have 
Umg since e&ced thenu 

Their religious rites were, it is believed, the 
same as those of Mexico and Peru. We wish not 
to repeat what we have said already, but cannot 
hd^ refierring to the fact of the numerous mirrora 
of miea manbranacea^ (isinglass) which have been 
found in the mounds situated within round and 
square circumvaUatioas. The. one at Circleville 
was quite entire, and pieces of others haye beei^ 
found in nearly all other tumuli similarly situated,, 
wherever they have been opened. That they were 
used as niinrors> i^pears highly probable from their 
shape and size. One of the three principal gods <£: 
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iike South AmetieaAs wad c^Hed by i tutme wfiicli 
agnifies, « The god of die shining mirror/^ He 
was suppoted to be a god who reflected his own Su^ 
preiQC perfection^ and was represented by a mirror, 
Which was made in tiiat countrjr of polished obsidi* 
an, or, of mica like ours* The scarcity of obsidian, 
which is a volcanick production^ may well account 
for it$ absence in t)ris country ; jSie numm>ti8 volca- 
noes hi Soutl) America equally account for the a- 
bundanc^ of mirrors of obsidian there. This deity 
was rq>resen^ed as enjoying popetual youth and 
beau^< Other gods had images placed on pedes- 
fain in the Mexican temples ; this one had a mirror 
on his* This divinity was held in awful veneration^ 
as the great unknown Qod of the universe. Who 
does not here discover a strong trace of a knowl- 
edge of the true God, derived by traditicm from the 
first patriarchs t 

Clayigero, who was well acquainted with the his- 
tories of the Mexicans and Peruvians, professes 
to point out the places from whence they emigrat- 
ed \ the several places they stopped at ; and the 
dmes which they continued to sojourn there. Ac- 
cordii)^ to him, they finally arrived in Mexico in 
648, and came across the Pacifick not &r from 
Beluing's streights, and did not come as far to the 
eastward as Ohio. Some tribes might arrive there 
by the route pointed out by him ; numbers might 
have come this- way, and have tarried here for thou« 
sands of years. Others might have found their way 
into South America, by crosni^ the Pacifick ac 
difierent places and* at various times. Greenlanders 
have been driven upon the coast of Irdand. Thus 
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transported, by wiod^ and waves^ by stress of weath- 
er, man has, found the islands in the Pacifick. 

In the same way, might have arrived persons 
from Africa and Europe. Austral Asians, Chi- 
nese, Hindoos, Japanese, Birmans, Kamschatdales 
and Tartars, might have all found their way into 
South America at ditFerent times, and by different 
rputes ; but, that the great body of them came here, 
and finally emigrated into South America* is highly 
probable from the circumstances already mentioned. 
Others might be noticed, but What more is neces- 
sary ? We see a line of ancient works, reaching 
from the south side of lake Ontario across this state, 
on to the banks of the Missisippi ; along the banks 
of that river ; through the upper part of the province 
of Texas, around the Mexican Gulph, quite into 
Mexico. And the evidence is as strong, when 
thoroughly examined, that they were erected by the 
same people as there would be, that a house found 
standing alone, on some wild and uninhabited heathy 
was erected by the hand of man. 

It is true, that no historian has told us the names 
of the mighty chieftains whose ashes are inumed in 
our tumuli ; no poet's song has been handed down 
to us, in which their exploits are noticed* History 
has not informed us, who were their priests, their 
orators, their ablest statesmen, or their greatest war- 
riours. But we find idols which show that the 
same gods were worshipped here as in Mexico. — 
The works left behind them, are exactly similar to 
those in Mexico and Peru ; and our works are 
continued quite into that country. 
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One &ct I will here mendon, which I have neveir 
learaed was observed by any person but the wri- 
ter, is^ that wher6vcf there is a group of tumuli, 
&C. three are uniformly lai^er than the rest, and 
stand in the most prominent places* Three such 
are to be seen standing in a line on the north side 
of Detroit river, opposite the town of Detroit^-i^i 
Three Such are to be seen near Athens, and at a 
great many places along the Ohio riven There are 
three such near the town of Piketon, and already 
described. Were they not altars dedicated to their 
three principal gods ? Where they are all enclosed 
within walls, mirrors are only found in one of such 
tumuli. But one of the three gods of the people of 
Anahuac, was represented by *^ The Shining Mir- 
ror,^ which was the name of that deity. 

Widi the remains of such of that people as were 
buried m any other places, except in elevated 
squares, circles. Sec some article, which had been 
dear or useful to the owner while living, is always 
found ; but, although human bones are quite abun« 
dant, though lying without order, in such elevated 
places, yet no articles are found with them, except 
it be such, or rather the fragpnents of such, as were 
used about their sacrifices. These circumstances 
have induced Mr. John D. Clifford and others^ 
who have devoted great attention to pur antiquities, 
to believe that the fossil bones, found in such places, 
belonged to persons who were o&red as victims 
upon altars devoted to the worship of cruel gods.— 
Such writers say, that if the bones had been hon« 
32 
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ourably buried, articles of some kind would have 
been deposited with them. 

Although I have always doubted the tradi of 
^me of the relations of the Spaitfsh writer^ re^ 
specting the persecuted people of Montezuma^ 
there is too much reason to believe that the practice 
of sacrificing human beings existed among them. 
The Spaniards have probably exaggerated, yet I 
fisar that diey did not entirely fabricate die horrid 
accounts of such sacrifices. And, upon the whole^ 
wt have ahnost as much evidence of the existence 
of bunan sacrifices among those who built our ele- 
vated squares and works of that class, in North, as 
we have in South America. 

Thus we have traced the authors of our ancietit 
works, from India to North, and thence to South, 
America* Their works being few and small, rude 
md irregular at first, but increasing in number, im- 
proving in every respect as we have followed them ; 
showing the increased numbers and improved con- 
dition of their authors, as they migrated towards the 
country where they finally settled. 

The place from whence they came, their religious 
rites^ the attributes of their gods, the number of 
their principal ones^ their sacred places, their situa- 
tion near some considerable stream of water, their 
ideas of purification by the use of water, and of 
atonement by sacrifice, the manner of burying their 
dead, and many other strong circumstances in the 
history of this peoplCi as well as in that of other na- 
tions existing at the same period of time, lead us to 
the conclusion, that the more carefully we examine 
the Antiquities of thb or any other countiy, tiie 
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more evidence iriU be founds tending to establi^ 
the truth of the Mosaick historjr* The discoveries 
of tke Antiquarian throw a strong and steady £g^ 
upon the scriptures, while the scriptures afford to 
the Antiquarian the means of elucidating many 
subjects jotherways difficult to be expkimd, and 
serve as an important guide ia the prosecution of 
1ms invi^stigarions» 



APPENDIX. 

The f^Uowing extracts from Humboldt's Views 
of the Cordilleras, &c. are subjoined, to shew the 
correspondence which exists between the TcocaOi 
of the Mexicapsi ^x\d the tumuli of the Nordi 
Acnericans. The resemblance will be perceive<]^ 
and is supppsed to furnish evidence that they are 
the work of tl^ same race of people, indicadng their 
insprovement in the artS| ^nd their increased popu« 
lation as they progressed from the north to the 
south, and supporting the opinions respecting their 
origin and final destination, which have, been ad^ 
vanced by the author of this memoir. 

^^ Among those swarsns of nations, which, from 
She sevcndi to ^e twelfth oentuiy of the Christian 
OS, snece^veiy inliabited the country of Mexico, 
five are enumerated, the Tpltecks, the Cicimecks, 
dbe Aoolhuans, the Tlascaltecks, and the Aztecks, 
whot Botwithslanding th^v^ politi<^ divisions, spoke 
the saipe language, followed the ssQie worship, and 
built pjrramidal edifices, which they regarded as 
tcocaOis^ that is to say, the house of their gods. — 
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Thest e£iec$ were oU of the same fann, Aoiigh 
of veiy different diniensioos ; die^ were pynmida^ 
with aevenl terraces, and the sides of which stood 
exactly in the direction of the meridiaai and the 
parallel of the place. The Teocalli was raised in 
the midst of a square and walled eocloatice, wiudi^ 
somewhat like the wtfifiikH of the Gredcs, contain* 
ed gardens, fountains^ the dwellings of the priests, 
and sometimes arsenab; ttnce each iKmse of a 
Mexican divinity, like the ancient ten4>leQfBaal 
Berith, burnt by J^bimdech, was a strong place* 
A great staircase led to the top of the tniocated 
pyramid, and on the summit of the platfem were 
one or two chapels, built like towers» which con- 
iained the colossal idols of the divimQr, to whom 
the Teocalli was dedicated. This part of the edi- 
fice must be considered as the most consecrated 
place ; like the mmc, or rather the ciHtr, of the Gre« 
cian temples. It was there also, that the priests 
kept up the sacred fire. From the peculiar con- 
struction of the edifice we have just described, the 
priest who oflbied the sacrifice was seen by egicat 
mass of the peof^e at the same time; the proces- 
sion of the teopixjuiffiaccndiiig or descendkig the 
staircase of the pyramid, i^as bdieU at a conaidera* 
ble distance. Tiie inside of the edifioe was th( 
burial place of the kings and principal pemmiges 
of Mexico. It is impossible to read the df09eaf& 
tions, which Herodotus and Diodorus ISciilus haie 
left us of the temple of Jppiter Belos, without bc^ 
ing struck with,^ resemblance of that Babylookn 
monument to the Teocalli? of Aoabuae. 
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<* At the period when the Mexicans, or Aztecks, 
one of the seven tribes of the Anahuatlacks, (in- 
habitants of the banks of rivers,) took possession, 
in thb year 1190, of the equinoctial region of New 
Spain, they riready fband the pyramidal monuments 
of Teotihuaean, of Cholula, or Cholollan, and of 
Papantla. They attributed these great edifices 
to the Toltecks, a powerful and civilized nation, 
who uhatnted Mexico five hundred years eariier, 
who made use of hieroglyphical characters, who 
computed the year more precisely, and had a more 
cxAct chronoic^ than the greater part of the peo* 
plr of the old contment. The Aztecks knew not 
with oertwity what tribe had inhabited the country 
of AnalHiaic befiore the Toltecks; and consequeirtly 
Ae belief, that the houses of the deity of Teodhua* 
can and of Chddlan was tiie work of the Toltecks, 
astfgned diem the highest antiquity they could con* 
ceive. It b however possible, that they might have 
been constructed before the invasionof the Toltecks; 
that is, before Ae year 648 of die vulgar era. We 
ought not to be astonished, that no history of any 
American nation ^oidd precede the seventh centu- 
ry ; and that die annab of the Toltecks should be 
as uncertain as those of the Pdasgi and the Auso- 
nians. The learned Bfr.Schloezer has ckarlyprov* 
ed, that the history of the nctfth of Europe reaches 
BO h^k» than the tenth century, an epocha when 
Mexico wto in a more advanced state of civiliza- 
tion than Denmark, Sweden and Russia. 

^ Thf^ Teocilli of Mexico was dedicated to Tez- 
catiipolica, the first of the Azteck <fiviniues after 
TeotI, who is the supreme and inviable Being; 
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sfid to H«ikzitopQBlalif the God of |prar« * It was 
built bj the Aztctks^ on the model of the pynmids 
of Tecrtibuacanf six yeais only before the discoTerjr 
oi America by Christopher Columbus. Thb tcuAt 
eal]ed pyramid^ called by Cortex die priocipal t&aa^ 
pie, wa&moetysevea metres in breadth at its basii^ 
and nearly fiftyfour. metcea m height^ It is JK)t as* 
tonishingf that a building of these dimensions should 
have been destroyed a few years after the swgt of 
Mexico, In Egypt there fearcely remain any ines^ 
tigesof the enonnoas pyramids, which toweaed 
anudst the waters td the lake Morris, and whiob 
Herodirtas stqrs moera ocnsMicnted wkb coloattl 
atatufiSi. The pynunida of Por8enM,of whiohte 
deBoai|itioii aeema somewhat fidbnioos, and £aur of 
wUdi, according to Varro, weoe mare than eigh^ 
0M%reain bdg^t, haveecjually diaa^peared in &tsa^ 
tisu* 

^ But if the European conqaerors overthrew the 
TeocaUis of the Aztnoks, tbey dU not alike W9m 
eeed iadcstroying mors ancient monuments, thai 
are attributed to the Tdleok^ nation. We shd} 
|^?e a succinct desc rip ti o n of these monumentSi 
remarkable tor their &rm and magnitude. 
' ^^Thegroupof thepyiamidsof Tcotihuacaaishi 
the i^ttey of Mexico, eight leagues northeast fioi^ 
the capital, iaa pUmi that bears the name of MicoatI, 
or tiie Puk(^.th? Dead. There are two kuiga 
p^midsdedicatedtelhe8un(Tonatiuh,) and lo die 
Moon (Meadi) ; and these are surrounded by seve* 
ral hundtois of small pymmids^ wtucb form streets 
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in e^cact lines from north to soutti, and from eelst to 
west. Of these two great TeocalKs, one is fiftyfive 
the other fortyfour metres in perpendicular height. 
The basis of the first is tw6 hundred and eight me- 
tres in length ; whence it results, that the Tonatitrh 
Yztaqual, according to Mr. Oteyza's measurement, 
made in 1803, is higher than the Mycerifius, or 
third of the three great pyramids of Geeza in 
fegyjpt, and the length of its base neafly eqiial to 
that of the Cephren. The small pyi^mids; which 
surround the great houses of the Sun and tRe 
Rfoon, are scarcely nine or ten metres high ; and- 
served, according to the tradition of the natives, a* 
burial places for the chiefs of the tribes. Arodnd 
the Cheops and the Mycerinus in Egypt, there are 
eight small; pyramids,'^ placed with symmetry, and 
parandto the fronts of the greater. The two Te* 
ocallis of Teotihuacan had four principal stories, 
each of which was subdivided into steps, the edges 
6T which are still to be distinguished. The nucleus 
is composed of clay miiced with small sttm^s, and 
it is encased by a ifliick waH of tezontli, or |)6roUS 
amygdaloid:* This construction recals to mind 
that of one of the Egyptian pyramids of S^arah^ 
which has six stories; and which, ac<k)rdfhg to 
Pbcock, is a mass of pebbles and yelldw nkntar, 
covered on the outside with rough stoties. On the 
top of the great Mexican TeocrfKs were two co- \ 
lossal statues of the Sun, and the Moon : they were 
of stone, and covered with plates of gold, of which 
they were stripped by the soldiers of Cortez.-^ 

* M^Ddelfiiin oftitt^GkniMui minenkfi^; ^ 
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When bishop Zumaraga^ a Franciscan monky on* 
dertook the destruction of whatever related to the 
worship, the history^ and the Antiquities of the na- 
tives of America, he ordered also tlie demolition of 
the idols of the plain of MicoatL We still discov- 
er the remains oi a staircase built with large hewn 
stone, which formerly led to the platform of the 
TeocaUL 

^* On the east of the group of the pyramids oC 
Teotihuacan, on descending the Cordillera towards 
the Gulph of Mexico, in a thick forest, called Tajin» 
rises the pyramid of Papantla. This mmiument 
was by chance discovered scarc^ thirty years ago^ 
by some Spanbh hunters ; for the Indians carefully- 
conceal from the whites whatever was an object of 
ancient veneration. The form of thb Teocalli, 
which had six, perhaps seven stories, is more taf 
pering than that of any other monument of this 
kind ; it is nearly eighteen metres in hdg^t, while 
the breadth of its basis is only twen^five. This 
small edifice is built entirely with hewn stones, oC 
an extraordinary size, and very beautifully and 
regularly shaped. Three staircases lead to the tx^ 
The covering of its steps is decorated with hiero* 
glyphical sculpture, and small niches, which are 
arranged with great symmetry. The number of 
these niches seems to allude to the three hundred 
and ei^teen ^mple and compound signs of the 
days of the Cempohualilhuiti, or civil calendar of 
theTdtecks. 

** The greatest, most ancient, and most celebrated 
oi the whole of the pyramidal monuments of Ana- 
huM is the Teocalli of Cholufau It is called in the 
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present : day the Mountdn made by the hand of 
idsoi ^mmte hecho a manos.J* At a distance it 
has tte'aspect of a natural hill covered with vege- 
t^oii.f 

'* A vast plain, the Puebla, is separated from the 
-vlilley of Mexico by the chain of volcanic moun* 
tains, which extend from Popocatepetl, towards Rio 
Frio, and the peak of Telapon. This plain, fertile 
though destitute of trees, is rich in memorials, in- 
tdfesting* to Mexican history. In it flourished the 
capitalsof the three republicksof Tlascalla, Huexo- 
cingo and Gholula, which,, notwithstanding their 
continual dissensions, resisted with no less firmness 
the despotism and usurping spirit of the Azteck 
kings. . 

*^he small city of Cholula, which Cortez, in his 
Letters to Charles V. compares with the most popu- 
lous cities of Spain, contains at present scarcely six* 
teen thousand inhabitants. The pyramid is to the 
east of the city,' on the road which leads from Cho- 
lula to Puebla. It is well preserved on the western 
side, which is that represented in the engraving*-^ 
The plain of Cholula presents that aspect of barren- 
ness, which is peculiar to plains elevated two thou- 
sand two hundred metres above the level of the 

* The pyramid of Cholula bore ako the names of ToltecatI, Ecaficpac, 
and Tlachihuatepetl. I presume, that this last denomination is derived 
from the Mexican verb tlaekiani, to see around oneself, and iepctl^ a 
mountain ; because the Teocalli served as a watch tower, to reconnoitre 
the approach of an enemy in the wars, which were perpetually occurf 
ring between the Chohilains an4 the inhabitants of Tlasca]a« 

t This pyramid is represented by the annexed plate, in its present 
• ruined state, from a drawing by Humboldt* 

33 
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doeam A few plants of the agave and draca&na 
rise on the foreground, and at a distance the sum- 
mit of the volcano of Orizaba is beheld covered 
with snow ; a colossal mountain, five thousand two 
hundred and ninetyfive metres of absolute height, 
and of which I have publbhed a sketch in my 
Mexican Atlas, plate 17. 

" The Teocalli of Cholula has four stories, all of 
equal height. It appears to have been constructed 
exactly in the direction of the four cardinal points ; 
but as the edges of the stories are not very distinct, 
it is difficult to ascertain their primitive direction* 
This pyramidical monument has A broader basis 
than that of any other edifice of the same kind in 
the oM continent. I measured it carefully, and as- 
eertained, that its perpendicular height is only fifty 
metres, but that each side of its basis is four hun* 
dred and thirtynine metres in length. Torquemada 
computes its height at seventyseven metres; Be- 
tancourt, at sixtyfive ; and Clavigero, at sixi^one^ 
Bemal Diaz del Castillo, a common soldier in the 
army of Cortez, amused himself by counting the 
steps of the staircases, which led to the platform of 
the Teocallis ; he found one hundred and fourteen in 
the great temple of Tenochtitlan, one hundred and 
seventeen in ^t of Tezcuco, and one hundred and 
twenty in that of Cholula. The basis of the pyra* 
mid of Cholula is twice as broad as that of Cheops ; 
but its height is very little more than that of the 
P3a^mid of Mycerinus. On comparing the di* 
menuons of the house of the Sun, at Teotihuacan, 
with those of tlie pyramid of Cholula, we see, that * 
the people, who oonstructed these remarkable 
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monuments, intended to give them the same 
height, but with bases, the length of which should 
be in the proportion of one to two. We find also 
a considerable difference in the propcHtions between 
the base and the height in these various monu* 
ments ; in the three great pyramids of Geeza^ the 
heights are to the bases as 1 to 1.7 ; in the pyra- 
mid of Papantla covered with hieroglyphicks, this 
ratio is as 1 to 1.4 ; in the great pyramid of Teoti* 
huacan, as 1 to 3.7 ; and in that of Cholula as 1 to 
7.8. This last monument is built with unbaked 
bricks (QoamiUi^J alternating with layers of clay,— 
I have been assured by some Indians of ChoJula, 
that the inside is hollow ; and that, during the abode 
of Cortez in this city, their ancestors had concealed, 
in the body pf the pyramid, a considerable nuni.ber 
of warriours, w1k> were to fall suddenly on the Span- 
iards ; but the materials with which the Toocalli is 
built, and the silence of the historians of those 
times,* give but little probability to this assertion. 
** It is certain, however, that in the intfriour of 
this pyranxid, as in other Teocallis, there are con*, 
siderable cavities which were used as sepulchres 
for the natives. A particular circumstance led to 
this discoveiy* Seven or eight years ago, the road 
from Puebla to Mexico, which before passed to the 
north of the pyramid, was changed. In tracing the 
road, the first story was cut through, so that an 
eighth part remained isolated like a heap of bricks. 
In making this opening a square house was discov* 
ered in the interiour of the pyramid, built of stone, 
• and supi)orted by beams made of the wood of the 

• Cartas de itonan Cq|rt«t % ifexioo 1770, p. §9. 
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deciduous cypress (cupressusdisticha.) The house 
contained two skeletons, idols in basalt, and a great 
number of vases, curiously varnished and painted. 
No pains were taken to preserve these objects, but 
it is said to haye been carefully ascertained, that this 
house, covered with bricks and strata of clay, had 
no oudet^ Supposing that the pyramid was built, 
not by the Toltecks, the first inhabitants of Cholula, 
but by prisoners made by the Cholulans from the 
neighbouring nation^, it is possible, that they were 
the carcasses of some unfortunate slaves, iidio had 
been shut up to perish in the interiour of the Tc- 
ocalli. We eitamined the remains of thi$ sybterra. 
neous house, and observed a particular arrangement 
of the bricks, tending to diminish the pressure made 
on the roof. The natives being ignorant of tl{e 
manner of making arches, placed very large bricks 
horizontally, so that the upper course should pass 
beyond the lower. The continuation of this kind 
of stepwork served in some measure as a substitute 
for the Gothic vault, and similar vestiges have been 
found in several Egyptian edifices. An adit dug 
through the Teocalli of Cholula; to examine its in- 
temal structure, would be an interesting operation ; 
and it is singular, that the desire of discovering hid- 
den treasure has not prompted the undertaking.— 
During my travels in Peru, in visiting the vast 
ruins of the city of Chimu, near Mansiche, I went 
into the interiour of the famous Huaca de Toledo, 
the tomb of a Peruvian prince, in which Garci 
Gutiere? de Toledo discovered, on diggmg a gal- 
lery, in 1576, massive gold amounting in value to ^ 
ipiore than five millkms of francs, as i9 proved by 
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the book of accounts, preserved in the. mayor's 
office at Truxillo. 

'' The great Teocalli of Choliria, called also the 
Mountain of unbaked bricks (tlalchihuliltepec,) had 
an altar on its top, dedicated to Quttzalcoatl, the 
god of the air. This Quetzalcoatl^ whose pame 
signifies serpent clothed with green feathers, from 
eoatlj serpent, and quetxalUy green feathers, is the 
most myisterio^is being of the whole Mexican my- 
thology. He was a white and bearded man, like 
the Bochica of the Muyscas, of whom we spoke in 
our descriptions of the Cataract of Tecjuend^ma.— 
He was high priest of Tula (ToUan,) legislator, 
chief of a religious sect, which, like the Sonyasis 
and the Bouddhists of Indostan, inflicted on them- 
selves the most cruel penances. He introduced the 
custom of piercing the lips and the ears, and lace- 
rating the rest of the body with the prickles of the 
agave leaves, or the thorns of the cactus ; and of 
putting reeds into the wounds, in order that the 
blood might be seen to trickle more copiously. In 
a Me3^ican drawing in the Vatican library,* I have 
seen a figure representing Quetzalcoatl appeasing 
by his penance the wrath of the gods, when, thir- 
teen thousan4 and sixty years after the creation of 
the World, (I follow the very vague chronology 
computed by Rios) a great famine prevailed in the 
province of Cuian. The saint had chosen his place 
of retirement near Tlaxapuchicalco, on the volcano 
Catcitepetl (Speaking Mountain J where he walk- 
ed bai$footed on agave leaves armed with prickles. 

^Codez aaoDjuioiui) No. 3798, ibLjB. 
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We seem to behold one of those rishi, hermits c^ 
the Ganges, whose pious austerity^ is celebrated in 
the Pburanas. 

'* The reign of Quetzalcoatl was the golden age of 
the people of Ans^uac At that peribd, all animals, 
and even men, lived in peace ; the earth brought 
forth, without culture, the most fruitful harvests ; 
and the air was filled with a multitude of birds^ 
which were admired for their song, and the beauty 
of their plumage. But this reign, like that of Sa» 
turn, and the happiness of the world, were not of 
long duration; die great spirit Tezcatlipoca, the 
Brahma of the nations of Anahuac, offered Quet- 
zalcoatl a beverage, which, in rendering him im« 
mortal, inspired him with a taste for travelling ; 
and particularly with an irresistible desire of visit- 
ing a distant country, called by tradition Tlapallan^f 
The resemblance of this name to that of Huehuet- 
lapallan, the country of tlie Toltecks, appears not to 
be accidentaL But how can we conceive, that this 
white man, priest pf Tula, should have taken hb 
direction, as we shall presently find, to the south- 
east, towards the plains of Cholula, and thence to 
the eastern coasts of Mexico, in order to visit this 
northern country, whence his ancestors had issued 
in the five hundred and ninetysixth year of our era ? 

<^ Quetzalcoad, in crossing the territory of Cholu- 
la, yielded to the entreaties of the inhabitants, who 
offered him the reins of government* He dwelt 
twenty years among them, taujght them to cast 

— .. •1BcUcgelttber8prftolMftndWeifllieitderIiidier,p. ISI* 
f Clafvi^o Stork di Itfesiieo, toqu 2, p* VL 
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the intercalations of the Tolteck year. He preach- 
ed peace to men, and would permit no other offer- 
ings to the DiYinity, than the first fruits of the har- 
Test. From Cholula, Quetzalcoatl passed on to 
Ae mouth of the river Goasacoalco, where he dis- 
appearedy after having declared to the Cholulans 
(Chololtecatles,) that he would return in a short 
time to govern them again, and renew their happi« 
ness. 

•* It was the posterity of this saint, whom the un- 
happy Montezuma thought he recognized -in the 
soldiers of Cortez. **We know by our books," 
said he, in his first interview with the Spanish 
General, ** that myself, and those who inhabit this 
country, are not natives, but strangers, who came 
from a great distance. We know also, that the 
chief, who led our ancestors hither, returned for a 
Certain time to his primitive country^ and thence 
came back to seek those, who were here estaUish- 
ed. He found them married to the women of this 
land, having a numerous posterity, and living in 
cides, which they had built. Our ancestors heark- 
ened not to dieir ancient master, and he returned 
alone. We have always believed, that his. descen- 
dants would one day come to take possession of 
this country. Since you arrive from that region, 
where the Sun rises, and, as you assure me, you 
have long known us, I cannot doubt, but that the 
king, who sends you, is our natural master."^ 

•First Letter of Cortet, » SI and 29. 
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** The size of the platform of the pyramid of 
Cholula, on which I made a great number of as- 
tronomical observations^ is four thousand two bun* 
dred square metres. From it the eye ranges over 
a magnificent prospect ; Popocatepetl, Iztaccihuatl, 
the peak of Orizaba, and the Sierra de Tlascalla, 
famous for the tempests which gather around its 
summk. We view at the same time three moun-» 
tains higher than Mount Blanc, two of which are 
still burning volcanoes. A small chapd^ surround- 
ed with cypress, and dedicated to the Vir^ de los 
Remedios, has succeeded to the temple of the god 
of the air, or the Mexican Indra. An ecclesiastick 
of the Indian race celebrates mass every day on the 
top dfthis antique mpnument. 

*^ In the time of «Cortez, Cholula was considered 
as a holy city. No where existed a greater num* 
ber of Teocallis, of priests, and religious orders 
ftlamacazque ;) no spot displayed greater magnifi- 
cence in the celebration of publick worship, or more 
austerity in its penances and fasts. Since the in- 
troduction of Christianity among the Indians, the 
symbols of a new worship have not entirely e&ced 
the remembrance of the old. The people assemble 
in crowds, from distant quarters, at the summit of 
the pyramid, to celebrate the festival of the Virgin. 
A mysterious dread, a religious awe, fills the soul 
of the Indian at the ^ht of this immense pile of 
bricks, covered with shrubs and perpetual verdure, 

'* When we consider in the same point of view 
the pyramidical monuments of Egypt, of Asia, and 
of the New Continent, we see, tluit, though their 
iKxvsi is alike, their destination was altogether dif- 
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tsfenU The group of pjnramida at Geeza and at 
Sakhara in Egypt ; the triangular pyramid of thp 
^ueen of the Scyth^ns^ Zarina« which was a sta- 
dium highi and three in circumferencei and whicb^ 
was decorated with a colossal figure;^ the fourteen 
Etruscan pyramiddt which are said to have been 
enclosed in the labyrinth of the kii^ f^orsenna, at 
Clusium ; were reared to serve as the sepulchres of 
the illustrious dead. Nothing b n^ore natural to 
men, than to cpmmemc»ate the spot where rest 
the ashes of those, whose memory they cherish ; 
Aether it be, as in the itnfancy of the race, by am- 
ple mounds of earth, of in later periods by the tow- 
ering height of the tumulus. Tl^ose of the Chi- 
nese and of Thibet have only a few metres of ele- 
vation^t Farther \q tl^e west ^ dimensions in-r 
crease; the tumulus of the king Alyattes, fether of 
Crossus, m (^ydia, was six stadia, ai^d that of Ninu^ 
was more thten ten stadia in diameter4 |n the nortli 
c^ Europe the sepulchre pf the Scandinavian king 
Gormus, and the (|ueen Danehoda, cpve^ied witt^ 
mounds of earth, arp three hundred metres broad, 
and mqr^ than thirty higi^« We meet with these 
tumuli in both hemispheres; in Virginia, and in 
Canada, as well as |n Peru, where ni^merpus galle- 
ries, built with stone, and communicating with each 
other by shafts, ^11 up the interiour of the huaca^^ 
or artificial hills. In Asia these rustick monumentsi 

*Diodoni8 Sieiilus, l]b« d, c. 34. 

tmOiftMi^ DMoriptlCB of CiiiMs tooi. S, p« 139. Aiifttio R«. 
searches, roL u. p* 314* 
I Herodottts, lib. ^, c. 93. Ctesias, apoi Diod. Sioal. Sts S, «. 7. 
34 
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hare been decorated with the refinement df eastern 
luxury, while their primitive forms have been pre- 
served. Th^<tombs of Pergamus are cones of 
earth, raised on a circular wall, which seems to 
have been encased with marble.^ 

" The Teocallis, or Mexican pyramids, were at 
once temples and tombs^ We have already ol> 
served) that the plain, on tv^hich were built the 
houses of the Sun and of the Moon at Teotihtiaca, 
18 called the Path qf the Dead; but the essential 
and principal part of a Teocalli was the chapel, the 
naosy at the top of the edifice. In the infcincy of 
civilization, high places were chosen by the people 
to offer sacrifices to the gods. The first altars, the 
first temples, were erected on mountains; and 
when these mountains were isolated, the worship- 
pers delighted in the toil of shaping them into regu« 
lar forms, cotdng therii by stones, and making 
stairs to reach the summit more easily. Both con- 
tinents aftbrd numerous examples of these hills di- 
vided into terraces, and supported by walls of brick 
or stone. The Teocallis appear to me to be mere- 
ly artificial hills, raised in the midst of a plain, and 
intended to serve as a basis to the altars. What 
more sublime and awful than a jsacrifice, that i^ of- 
fered in the sight of an assembled nation ! The 
pagods of Indostan have nothing in common with 
the Mexican temples. That of Tanjore, of which 
Mr. Daniell has given beautiful drawings,! is a 

*Clioi9eiil Gouffier, Vojage Pittoreiqve d« k <Moe, ton. S, p* f 
teSl. 

t Orientd Sceneiy, PL 17. 
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tower with sevei^l stories, but the altar is not at 
the top of the monument. 

^* The pyramid of Bel was at once the temple 
and tomb of thi^ god. Strabor does not speak of 
this jnonument as a temple, he simply calls it the 
tomb of Belus. In Arcadia, the tumulus (x^t*»^) 
whicli contained the ashes of Calisto, bore on its 
top a temple of Diana. Fausanias^ describes it as 
a cone, made by the hands of man, and long cover- 
ed with vegetation. This is a very remarkable 
monument, in which the temple is only an inci- 
dental decoration ; it serves,, if ^e may use the ex- 
pression, as an intermediary step between the pyr^* 
^ds of Sakhara and the Mexican Teocallis/' 
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ACCOUNT, &c. 

Piqua^ June 17, 1819. 
Sir, 

THE Indians inhabiting Ohio, are the Dela- 
wares, Wyaiidots, Shawanoese, Senecas and Otta- 
was. 

The Delawarss emigrated from the lower 
parts of Pennsylvania, and the adjacent parts of 
Newjersey, and were the primitive inhabitants of 
that country. They were once very numerous and 
powerfiil, but many disastrous wars with the white 
people, reduced them to a mere handful. Attempts 
have been made without success, particularly by 
the Moravians, to introduce Christi^ty and the 
habits of civilized life among them. Atpresent, 
they are more opposed to the gospel and the whites, 
than any other Indians with whom I am acquainted. 
The far greater part of this trib^ reside on White 
river, in Indiana. They have sold their country 
without any reserve, at the treaty of St. Mary's of 
last year, and the United States have engaged to re« 
move them west of the Missisippi ; to provide them 
with territory there, and have guaranteed to them 
its peaceable possessicm. Their peculiar aversion 
to having white people for neighbours, induced 
them to remove to the westward. They intend to 
settle on the river Arkansaw. This tribe has been 
in Ohio, between fifty and sixty years. ^ 

The Wt AH DOTS came from the country near 
Quebec^ about two hundred and fif^ years since* 
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In their migratory excursions, they first settled at 
Detroit ; then removed to the upper end of lake 
Michigan^ and settled near Mackinaw. They en- 
gaged in war with the Indians there, and separated 
into two companies ; one of which went to the 
northward ; and the other, which was the most nu- 
merous, returned to Detroit, and Anally extended 
its setdement along the southern shore oif lake Erie, 
all the w^y to Sandusky Qay. Their language is 
oitirely distinct from that of any of the other tribes 
in Ohio* Many words are pure Latin^ Ail the 
time the French had dominion in Canada, the Ror 
man Catholicks maintained a mission amoi^ them* 
They were fiear)y all baptized by the missioaaries^ 
and nearly ail the aged people still wear crucifixes 
in their bosoms under their shirts* Between tiit 
years 1803 and }81Q, the Presbyterians supported 
9 missionary and a farmsog establishment among 
them, on Sandusky riven A fev coBverts wem 
made by them, who were put to death by the Cati^ 
olick Indians, oi^i^^ccount of their idigion. The 
British traders were all opposed to the missian, and 
had influence enough to get Geneial Hull to unite 
with them against the missionary, Reir. Joseph 
Badger. Mr. B, was recalled by the sjmody and 
was sucsceeded by the Rev, J. Hughs. The minds 
of the Indians having been mifch agitated by die 
prospect of hoatilitiea between England and the 
United States^ which were cooinienced at Tippeca*r 
noe by the inqx)6tor, called the Prophet, the mis* 
sion was withdrawn. For three years past, ihc 
Wyandou have had a Methodist preadier, a man 
of colour, among tliem. His name is Stewart. His; 
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preaching has wrought a great change among them. 
About fifty persons in the nation publickl/ profess 
lo belong to the Protestant Church. A school is 
about to be established for them at Upper San- , 
dusky. 

-' The Shawanoese have been established in 
Ohio about sixty five yearsw . They came here from 
West Florida, and the adjacent country. They, 
formerly resided on.Suwaney river, near the sea.^ — 
Black Hoof, who is eightyfive years of age^.'was 
bom there, and remembers bathing in the salt water 
when a boy. "Suwancy^ river was doubtless 
named after the Shawanoese, *' Suwaney,? being a > 
corrup^pn of Shawanoese. The people of this na- 
tion have a tradition that their ancestors crossed the 
sea. They are the only tribe with which I am ac- 
quainted, who admit* of a foreign origin. Until' 
lately,. they kept a yearly sacrifice for their safe ar- 
rival in this country. From whence they came, or 
at what period tUey arrived in America^ they do not 
know. It is a prevailing opinion among them, that 
Florida had once been inhabited by white people, 
who bad the use of iron tools. Black Hoof affirms^ 
that he has often heard it spoken of by old people^* 
that stumps of trees covered with earth, were fre- 
quendy found, which had been cut down by edged 
tools. For several years .past, the Society of 
Friends, at a considerable expense, have supported 
an agricultural establishment among the Shawa-* 
noese. They have a grist mill and saw m ill, which 
are kept in complete order for the use of these In- 
dians. The Friends are about to establish a school. 
S5 
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This trxAy benevofent denoimoatioa of Chratiam 
do not yet attempt to instruct these people in the 
principles of Christianity, believing that they are. 
not yet sufficiently acquainted with the arts of civir 
lized life. This tribe is bitterly opposed to Chris- 
tianity, alleging that God gave them a dispensa- 
tion suited to their situation, and that he did the 
same for the whites* They &ncy that the Divine 
Being comes and sings in their religioos meetings^ 
and if they do not hear his *^ still, small voice^" they 
conclude their sacrifice is not accepted. 

Before attending treaties, great councils, or any 
other important national business, they sdways 
sacrifice, in order to obtain the good will of the 
Great Spirit. On a visit lo the Ptnesident of the 
United States, some years since, having arrived 
near Wheeling, they retired into the forest, en- 
camped, killed game, and prepared the sacrifice- 
While singing, they heard, as they believed, the 
voice of the Great Spirit distinctly. They set for- 
Vfrard on their journey with alacrity, anticipatiog the 
best success in their business. 

The SsNftCAs came from the northern parts of 
Newyork, and adjacent parts of Canada. They 
have not been long in this state. They labour more 
steadily, have better houses and farms, and appear 
more like white people in their dress and Hianners, 
than any other Indians in Ohio. 

The Ottawas have re«ded from time imme- 
morial on the waters of lake £rie. To improve 
them in their condition, no attempts have been yet 
made. The Ottawas, the Chippeways and Puta- 
watimies, from the similarity of their language, 
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tntist have been one nation at no remote period.'-— 
East oftfie Missisippi, and north of the Obio» they 
are the most numerous and powerftal tribe of la* 
dians« 

AU the Indian nations are divided into tribes, after 
the manner of the Jews. Hie Shawanoese hare 
four tribes. 

1. The PiqjJA Tribe, which they say, originate 
ed, as fcdlow8» In ancient times, they had a krge 
fire, which being tnimed down, a great puffing and 
blowing were heard in the ashes ; they loked, and 
behold a man stood up from the ashes !«— hence the 
name Piqua*-.^ mm eoming mufttf the ashet^ or 
madetf^shesn 

2. The MzquAcHAKB Tribe, which signifies 
a fat ihan fiUed«-a man made perfect, so that noth- 
ing is wanting. This tribe has the priesthood.— 
They perform the sacrifices and all the religious 
ceremonies of the nation. None but certain per- 
sons of this tribe arc permitted even to touch the 
sacrifices* 

3. The KisKAPocoxs Tribe« The celebrate' 
ed prophet, Elsquataway, and Tecumseh his broth* 
er, belonged to this tribe. They were always iH- 
cfined to war, and gave mtich trouble to the nation* 
They finally separated, and took up their residence 
at Greenville, in this state; in 1P06, since which 
time thetr history is generally known. In the late 
war, they lost twentytwo wanriours in battie, and 
,are quite reduced in numbers. They have now re- 
moved to their former place of residence at Tippe- 
canoe. 

. 4. The Chillicothx Tribe. Chilficothe has 
no definite meaning'— it is a place of residence. 
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. . The ladions geacnUy bdfeve that they weie cre- 
ated OQ this ooauneol:. The Shairanotse Mly have 
a tradition: to the contrary; but it is somewhat 
doubtful vriiether ^e deliverance which they cele- 
faate, has any other reference than to the crossing 
^ some great river^ or an arm of the sea« That the 
Indians are descended from the people of the east^ 
is, I thinki incontestably proved, by tlieir religifius 
ritesi ceremonies and sacrifices. Considering the 
great leaagth of time which must have int^vened 
sin^ they left 1}^af. country, we are astonished at 
the resepiihlancea whfeh stiU exist between thftia* 

Agriculture makes a slow but steady progress 
among them. Many Indians have taken to the 
plough. Last year, the Indian Agent delivered to 
them thirtysix ploughs^ and every diing necessarily 
belonging to them. These were chiefly furnished 
at the expense of the Society of Friends. The 
Agent has now oti hand implemoats of husbandry 
to tlie vsdue of j£*100 sterling, to deliver to them at 
the next council. This was given them by an an- 
cient female friend, of Cork, in Ireland. The year- 
ly meeting of the friends in Iceland have given the 
sum of £^150 sterling, to be applied to the same 
beoevoloit purpose. The Indians are turning their 
tttteolion VQMt and moie to the raising of cattle.--* 
The Shawanoese have appropriated, of this year's 
annuiQ , 1420 dollars, for tiie purchase of. cows and 
calves ; and they previously had one hundred and 
twentyfive head of horned cattle, and two hundred 
hogs. 

The Senecas and others, at Lewistown, have three 
hundred hogs^ and one hundred and fifty horned 
cattle. 
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The Wyandots and Senooas, oo JSaBdaskf iwer, 
have fifteen huiklred hogs, and five himdred homed 
caule. 

The stock of the Indians is everf where increas- 
iog within the limits of tins agency. One i^ivid- 
ual owns seventy head of cattle. 

The Reservation of the Wyandots, at Upper San- 
dusky, is twelve by nineteen miles, including within 
kn limits some of the besfr land int the state* 

When the Wyandots first settled ait Detroit^ they 
killed btt&loea«nd elksat Springwella. The whole 
cauatay between the Lakes and the Ohio aboundod 
with themi . 

JOHN JOHNSTON, 
Agent for Indian Afiairs. 

CaIBB AtWATBB, £8({« 



Tbsaties n€fw in force bUtaem the Inium Ma- 
tionsy (who reside within the limits of Ohio and 
the adjacent Territories J and the United States. 

The treaty with major general Wayne, was made 
and conchidedat Greenville, August 3d, 1795. 

By this treaty, the United States are abound to 
pay the following tribes^ ammally fbic? er» the kl- 
lowing sums. 
To the Delawares, BIJOOO 

the Wyandots, 1^000 

the ShawanoeaCi 1|000 

the Miamies, 1,000 

the Ottawas, 1,000 

the Chippeways^ 1,000 
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To the Putawatimies, 


i,obo 


the Kickapoos, 


SOO 


theW<^n, 


50O 


the Eel Rivers, 


SOO 


die Piankeshaws, 


500 


the Kaskaskias, 


500 



Total 89»5pe 
By the Treaty of Fort Industry, of July 4th, 
1805, the United States are to pay, anna* 
ally forever, to the -Wyandot, Munsee, 
Dehware and Shawanoese Tribes, Sl,O0O 

By the Treaty of Detroit, November 17th, 
1807, the United States pay, annually for- 
ever, 

To the Ottawas, 8800 

the Chippeways, 800 

tfaeWyandots, 400 

the Putawadmiesy 400 



8^,400 
By the Treaty of Fort Wayne, of June 7th, 
1803| the United States agree, in consider- 
ation of the cession, by the Indians, of the 
great Salt Springs on the Saline Creek, 
near the mouth of the WiA)ash, with four 
miles square of land around the same, to 
deliver to the Tribes who were parties to 
it, one hundred and fifty busheb of salt, 
annually forever. 
By the Treaty of Vincennes, of August ISth, 
1813, the United States engi^ to increase 
^ the annuity of die Kaskaskias to 81|000, 
making the same perpetual. 
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By the Treaty of Grousland^ near Vificeqpe9» of 
August 2l8t, 1815^ the following perpetual annui- 
ties are granted by the United States. 

To the Miamies, S600 

the Eel Rivers, 250 

the Weas, 250 

81,100 
By the Treaty of Vincesuies, of December SOthi 
1805, the United States are to pijy a perpetual an- 
nuity to the Piankeshaws, of 2300 
By the Treaty of Fort Wayne, of September 
SOth, 1806| the United States engage to (»y tl)e 
following permanent annuities* 

To the Delawares, 11500 

the Miamies, 700 

the £el Rivers, 350 

the Putawatimies, 500 

theWeas, . 100 

82,150 
By theConvenaon of Vinceim^ of 2Mi Octo- 
ber» 18u9^ the United States grant to the Weas a 
permanent annuity of JS300 

By thp Trea^ of Vincennes, of December 9th» 
1809, the United States engage to.pay the Kicka- 
poos a permanent annui^ of B500 

By the Treaty of Fort M^igs, of September 29tb, 
1817, the United States engage to pay the follow- 
ing annuities, to wit. 
To the Wyandotfi, annually fyrtver^ 84,000 
the Shawanoese, do. do. 2,000 

th^Senecas, do^ do. 509 
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To fhe Potawathnks, annually for IS years, 1,300 
the ChippewaB, do. for do, 1,000 
the Ottawa^, do. for do. ^ • 1,000 * 

By the several Treaties concluded at St. Mary's, 
in Ohio, in the months of September and' October, 
1818, the United States have engaged to pay the 
foHowing permanent annuities. 
To the Wyandots, 8500 

the Senecas and Shawanoese,'of Lewis 

Town, 1,000 

the Senecas of Upper Sandusky River, 500 
the Ottawaa, 1,500 

die Delawares, 4,000 

the Miamies, 15,000 

the Putawatimies, 2,500 

the Weas, 1,850 

ISy the various Treaties before mentioned, the 
United States are bound to support blacksmiths 
and armouries among the Indians, the expense of 
which, including the purchase of iron, steel and 
to61^ is not less than 85,000 annually. 

Bf the Treaty of Fort Meigs, it is stipulated that 
a'grist and saw rafiR shall be built for the Wyandots 
on the Reserve at Upper Sandusky, and the same 
provisioa is made for the Miamies in the Treaty of 
St. Mary's, of October, 181B. 

Mann£B8> Customs, &Pc. of the Indians. 

WAR is always determined on by the head war- 
riour of the town, which feels itself to have been in- 
jured. He lifts the war hatchet or club; but as 
soon as it is taken up, the head chief and counsel- 
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iars may interpose, and by their prudent coun^l 
stop it. If the head warriour persists and goes out^ 
he is followed hy all who are for war. It is seldom 
a town is unaninioas : the nation never is ; and 
within the memory of the oldest men among them^ 
it IS not recollected that more than one half of the 
nation have been for war at tlie same time ; or^ as 
they express itj ** taken the war talk.^* The head 
warriour, when he marches, gives notice where he 
shall encamp, and sets out with one or two only ; 
he fires his gun, and sets up the war whoop* This 
is repeated by all who follow him^ ^d theyare^ 
during one or two nights^ marching off. Parched 
com and jerked meat, constitute the warriour's pro-^ 
visions wiiile on the expedition. 

Peace is determined on and concluded by the 
head chief and his counsellors, and ^^ peace tatks*'^ 
are always addressed to them. In some cases, when 
the resentment of the warriours runs high, the chief 
and his counsellors have been much embarrassed* 

Murder, tf murder be committed, the family of 
the deceased only, have the right of taking satisfac- 
tion ; they collect, consult and decree. The rulers 
of a town or of the nation, have nothing to do or 
say in the business^ The relations of the deceased 
person consult first among themselves, and if the 
ease is clear, and their family not likely to suffer 
by the division, they determine on the case defini« 
. tivcly. When their tribe may be affected by it, or 
in a doubtful case, or an old claim for satisfaction, 
the family consult the tribe, and when they have re* 
solved on having redress, they take the guilty, if he 
36 
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is to be (bundt and if he flies, they take the nearest 
of kin. In some cases, the family who have done 
the injury, promise reparation ; and in that case, they 
are allowed a reasonable time to fulfil their prom* 
ise, and they are generally quite earnest of them* 
selves in their endeavours to put the guilty to death, 
in order to save an innocent person. This right dT 
jud^g and taking satbfaction, being vested in the 
family, or trib^, is the sole cause why their treaty 
stipulations never have h^en executed. A prisoner 
taken in war, is the property of the captor to kill or 
save, at the tioie of capture, and this right must be 
purchased. 

TTte Ceremony of imtiating Youth into Manhood. 

At the age of from fifteen to seventeen years, this 
ceremony is usually performed. They take two 
handfuls of a very bitter root, and eat it during a 
whole day; then they steep the leaves and drink 
the water^ In the dusk of the evening they eat 
two or three spoonfuls of boiled com. This is re- 
peated for four days, and during this time they re- 
main in a house. On the fifth day they go out, but 
must put on a pair of new mocasons. During 
twelve moons, they abstain from eating bucks, ex- 
cept old ones, and from turkey cocks, fowls, bears 
and salt. During this period, they must not pick 
their ears, or scratch their heads, with their fingers, 
but use a small stick. For four mpons, they must 
have a fire to themselves to * cook, their food with ; 
the fifth moon, any person may cook for them, but 
they must serve themselves first, and use one spoon 
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and pan. Every new moon they drink, for four 
days, a decoction of the button snakeroot,an emetick, 
and abstain from all food except in the evening, 
when they are permitted to^at a little boiled corn« 
The twelfth moon they perform for four days, what 
they commenced with on the first four days ; the 
fifth day they come out of their house, gather corn 
cobs, burn them to ashes, and with these, rub their 
bodies all oven At the end of the moon, they un« 
dergo a profuse perspiration in the sweat house ; 
then go into the water, and thus ends the ceremony. 
This ceremony is sometimes extended only to four, 
six or eight months, or twelve days, but the course 
is the same, and it b always under the direction of 
the great leader. 

fFar Physick. When young men are gmng to war, 
they go into a sweat house made for the purpose, 
and remain there four days, and drink tea made of 
bitter roots. The fourth day they come out, have 
their knapsacks ready, and march. The knapsack 
is an old blanket, and contains some parched com 
flour, jerked meat, and leather to patch their moca- 
sons with. They have in their shot bags, a charm, 
a protection against all ills, called the ^^ roar physic f^^ 
or " war medicine^^^ composed of the bones of the 
snake and the wild cat. The traditionary account 
of this physick, is, that in pld times the wild cat or 
panther devoured their people ; they set a trap for 
him, and caught him in it, burned him and preserv* 
ed his bones. The snake was in the water; the 
old people sang, and he shewed him3elf ; they sang 
again, ^nd he shewed himself a little out of the wa- 
ter ; the third time he shewed bis horns, and they 
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cut off one of them; he shewed himself a fouitli 
time, and they cut off the other horn. A piece of 
these horns, and the bones of the wild cat or pan- 
ther, is the great war medicine. 

Marriage. A man who wants a wife, never ap- 
plies in person ; he sends his sister, mother, or some 
other female to the female relations of the woman he 
names. They consult the brothers and uncles on the 
maternal side, and sometimes the father, but this is 
only a compliment, as his approbation pr opposition 
is of no avail. If the party applied to, approve 
of the match, they answer accordingly to the wor 
man who maked the application. The bridegroom 
then gets together a blanket, and such other articles 
of .clothing as he is able to spare, sometimes a horse^ 
and sends them by the woman to the females of the 
family of the bride. If they accept of them, the 
match is made, and the man may go to the house 
as soon as he chooses ; and when he has built a 
house, made his crop apd gathered it in,^ made his 
hunt and brought home the meat, and put all this 
in the possession of his wife, the ceremony ends ; 
they are married; or, as they express it, " the woman 
is bound.^^ The appellation is, *' the woman that 
lives with me," or " the mother of my children." 
The law has been understood diflferently by some, 
who insist that when they have assisted the woman 
to plant their crop, the ceremony ends, and the wo- 
^lan is bound. A man seldom or never marries in 
his own tribe. 

Divorce. This is at the choice of either of the 
parties. The man may marry again as soon as he 
)viU, but the woman cannot during the contlnu- 
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ance of the yearly sacrifice, which lasts about twelve 
days. Marriage gives no right to the husband over 
the property of his wife, and when they part, she 
keeps the children, and the property belonging to 
them and to her. Not unfrequently they take away 
every thing the husband owns, his hunting equipage 
only excepted. 

Adultery is punished by the family and tribe of 
the husband. They collect, consult and decree.—- 
If they determine to punish the o6fenders, they usu« 
ally divide and proceed to apprehend them ; one 
half of them go to the house of ue woman, and the 
other to the family house of the man, or tliey go 
together, as they have decreed* They apprehend 
them, beat them severely with sticks, cut off (heir 
noses, and sometimes crop them, and cut off the 
hairoftlie woman, which they carry home in tri- 
umph. If both parties escape, and those in pur- 
suit return home and lay down their weapons, the 
crime is satisfied ; if they apprehend but one of the 
offenders, and the other escape, they take satisfac- 
tion from the nearest of kin. This crime is satisfi- 
ed in another way \ if the parties oSciiding, absent 
themselves till the yearly sacrifice is over, then all 
crimes are buried in oblivion, murder excepted ; 
and the mention of them, on any occurrence which 
brings them into recollection, is forbidden. 

Sacrifices and Thanksgivings. The Indians have 
two sacrifices in each year. The principal festival 
is celebrated in the mouth of August; die precise 
time is fixed by the head chief and the counsellors 
of the town, and takes place sooner or later, as the 
state of the affairs of the town, or the forwardness 
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of the com will 4dmit« It is called the green com 
dance; or^ more properly speaking, ^* the ceremony 
of thanksgiving for the first fruits of the earth."—* 
It lasts from four to twelve days, and in some places 
resembles a large camp meeting. The Indians at- 
tend from all quarters with their families, their tent^ 
and provi^ons, encamping around the council or 
worshipping house. The animals killed for the 
sacrifice are cleaned, the heads, horns and entraila 
are suspended on a large white pole, with a forked 
top, which extends over the roof of the house.-— 
The women having prepared the new com and pro* 
visions for the feast, the men take first some of the 
Bcw com, rub it between their hands, then on tiieir 
iJEicesand breasts, and they feast, the great chief 
haviqg first addressed the crowd, thanking the Al- 
mighty for the return of the seasoq, and giving such 
moral instruction to the people as may be proper 
for the time. On these occasions, the Indians are 
dressed in their best manner, and the whole nation 
attend, from the greatest to the smallest. The 
quantity of provisions collected is immense, every 
one bringing in proportion to his ability. The 
whole is cast into one pile, and distributed during 
the continuance of the feast among the multitude, 
by leaders appointed for that purpose. In former 
times, the festival was held in the highest venera* 
lion, and was a general amnesty, which not only 
absolved the Indians from all punishments for 
crimes, murder only excepted, but seemed to bury 
guilt itself in oblivion. There are no people more 
frequent or fervent in their acknowledgments of 
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gratitude to God. Their belief in him is taniver- 
sal, and their confidence so strong that it b quite 
astonishing. 

Vocabulary qfthc Languags ^ftiie Shawa- 

N0£81. 

One^ Negof e* 

7Vz;o, Neshwa* 

Three, Nithesc* 

Fwr, Newe. 

Fioe^ Nialintve. 

Six, Negotewathwe* 

Seven, Neshwathwe. 

Eight, Sadiekawa. 

Kme, Chakatswe. 

Ten^ Metathwe. 

Eleven^ Metathwe, kitenegote. 

Twelve^ Metathwe, kiteneshwa. 

Thirteen, Metathwe, kitenithwa. 

Fourteen, Metathwe, kitenewa. 

Fifteen, Metathwe, kitenealenwe* 

Sixteen^ Metathwe, kitenegotewadiwe. 

Seventeen, Metathwe, kiteneshwathwe. 

Eighteen^ Metathwe, kitensashekswa* 

A/ineteM, Metathwe, kitenchakatswe. 

Twenty, Neeshwateetueke. 

Thirty, Nidiwabetueke. 

Forty, Newabetueke. 

JFlfty, Nialinwabetueke. 

Sixty, Negotewashe. 

Seventy, Neshwashe, . 

'Eighty, Swashe. 
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Mnety^ Chaka* 

One hundredy Tepawa, 

Two hundredy Neshwa-tepawa^ 

Three hundred^ Nithwa-tepawa; 

Four hundredy Ncwe-tepawa, 

JPrve hundredy Nialinwe*tepawa. 

Six hundredy Negotewathw&-tepawa« 

Seven hundredy Neshwathwe-tepawa. 

Eight hundredy Sashekswa-tepawa. 

Nine hundredy Chakatswe-tepawa. 

One thousandy Metathwe-tepaMra. 

Two thousandy Neshina Metathwe-tepawa. 

Three thousandy Nethina Metathwe-tepawa^ 

Four thousand, Newena Metathwe-tepawa^ 

Five thousandy Nialinwa Metathwe-tepawa^ 

Dogy Weshe^ 

Horsey Mesheway 

CoWy Methotho. 

Sheepy Meketha. 

Hogy Kosko« 

Caty Posetha. 

Turkey y Pelewa* 

Deery Peshikthe. 

Maeoony Ethepate^ 

Beary Mij^. 

Ottery Kitate* 

Minky Chaquiweshe^ 

fFUd Caty Peshewa. 

PantheTy Meshepeshe^ 

Buffahy Methotho. 

Elky Wabete. 

Foxy Wawakotchethe* 

Muskrat^ Oshasqua. 
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Meaner J Amaghqua. 
Swattj Wabethe. 
Goosej Neeake. 
Duck, Shesl>ep«ik. 
I^ishf Amatha. 
Canoej Olagashe, 
Big Fessely Misheolagasbe« 
Paddky Shumaghtee^ 
Saddle^ Apapewee. 
Bridle^ Saketonebetcheka^ 
Matty Elene. 
JFomatiy Equiwa. 
Boy^ Skilkwaythethau 
Girlj Squithetha* 
ChiJdy Apetotha* 
My fTt/e^ Ncewa. 
Your ff^i/by Keewa« 
My Husbandy Wysheanaii 
Your Husbandy Washetche^ 
My Father y^oXhsi. 
Your Father y Kotha. 
My Mother y Neegab. 
GraAdmothery Cocumtha* 
My Sistery Neeshematha* 
My Brothery Neethetha. 
My Daughter y Neetanetha^ 
Old Many Pashetotha* 
Young Many Meaneleneh. 
Chiefy Okema. 
Great Chief y Kitchokema* 
Soldiery Shemagana. 
Hired Many Alolagatha. 
37 
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nunake. 
J^ttncrwuthj Tota* 

American^ Sbemanese, or big Knives. 
77i^ Lakey Kitchecame. 
The Sun, Kesathwa. 
The Moon, Tepethkakesathwa^ 
The Stats, Alag\^^ 
The Sky, Menquotwe. 
Clouds, Pasquawke. 
The Hainifowy Quaghcunnegd. 
Thunder, Unemake. 
lightning, Papapanawe. 
Bam, Gimewane. 
Snow, Cone. 
Wir^ Wishekuanwe« 
Water, Nipe. , 
Hre, Scoote. 
Cold, Wepc, 
Warm, Aquetteta« 
Ice, M'Quama. 
The Earth, Ake. 
, The Trees, or the fPoods, Metequeghke. * 
The Mils, Moqueghke. 
Bottom Ground, Alwameke. 
Prairie^ Tawaskote. 
Biver, Sepe. • 

Small Stream, Thebowithe. 
Pond, Miskeque. 

fFet Ground, or Swamp, Miskekopke. 
Good Land, Wesbeasiske. 
Poor Land, Melcheaabke. 
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&u^^ Wigwsu 

Council Houne^ Takatdbemoke Wigwru 

The Great Spirit, or Good Spirity Wishcmcnctoo, 

The Ba^d Spirit, er the Devilj MatcheiAcnetoo. 

pfod, Nepwa. 

^Iwe, Lenawawe/ 

Sick, Aghquelpge. 

fTeU, Wfi 

Com, Danf. 

Wheat, Cawasqtie* 

Beans, Miscoochethakc. 

Potatoes, Meashethake« 

Turnips, Openeake^ 

Pumpkins, Wabego* 

Melkms, Usketomake. 
- Oniois^s, Shckagosheke. 

Apples, Meshemenake. 

Afuts, Pacanu. 

All/, Pacan^ 

Gun, Metequa* 

Axe^ Tecaca. 

Tomahawk, Cheketecaca. 

Ijii/e, JVf aneae. 

Powder^ Macate. 

Lead, Alwe. 

Flints, Shakeka. 

Trap, Na^uaga. 

Hat, Petacowa. 

Shirt, Peleneca. 

Blanket, Aquewa. 

Handkerchief, Pethewa. 

Pair qf Juggins, Metetawavra* 
; -%*•*> Wawalc, 
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Meat^ Wcothc. 
* Salt, Nepepinyma* r 

JBreadf Ta<}U9n2U . 

Kettle^ Acohqua. 

Sugar ^ Melassa. 

TcQj Shiskewapo. 

Meckcme^ Chobeka. 

lam very Sick, OIameyOe,tagb,que,toge. 

lam very fFellj >J[e,wes,he,la,sha,rna,m6. 

jijine Day, Was,be,kee»ahe,ke. 

ji cloudy Day, Mes,quetyW6C« 

My Friend, Ne^cana. 

My Enemy, Mat,che,le9ne»tha)tha« 

The Great Sfiirii ir the Priendnf the ImSanf^ 
Newecanctepa, Wcshemanitoo, 

Let us ahvays do Good^ Wediecatweloo^ K^- 
wesheUwaypa. 

Specimen qfthe Wvakdot Language. 

One, Scat. 
Two, Tin,dee. 
Three, Shaight, 
Four, An,daght. 
Five, Wee,ish. 
Six, WaUyShau. 
Seven, Soo,tare; 
£ight, AujtaraU 
Mne, Aiin,tru. 
Ten, Augh,sagh. 
Twenty, Ten,d€it,a,waugh,sa# 
Thirty f Shaig^,ka,waugh,s^* 
, Forty, An,dagh,ka,waugh,sa. 
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lyitfj Wee,isli,a,waugh,8a« 
Sixty^ WaU)Shau»waiighyS^ 
Seventy f Soo>tare,waugh,sa. 
^^g^^!/9 Au,tarai,waugh,sa. 
Ninety y Ain,tru,waugh,sa« 
One hundred^ Scute,inainygar,wc« 
Goflf, Tia,main,de,zue. 
Good^ Ye,waugh,ste. 
j?a(/, Waughyshe. 

jb<?in/, (?r Bad Spirifj D€gb,$Jku^,uoli^ 
Heaven^ Ya^roh^nia* 
Helly Degh^shunt. 
Sun^ Ya,an,des^hnu 
Moon, Waugh»sunt,ya»«ii^8,hnu 
Starsy Teghysbu. ' 
Sky, Cagh,rQ,niate« 
Cloudsj Oght,se,raK. 
i^iW/ Izu,quas. 
It Rains, Ina,un,du,se. 
Thunder, Heno. 
Lightning, Tiiri,mcn,di,quafi» 
Earth, Umaitsagh. 
Deer, Oughyscan^oto* 
Bear, A»a,e. 
Racoon, Ha^in^te^roh. 
Fox, The,iia,in,ton,to« 
Beaver, SoOytaie. 
*Mink, Soyhohymabydia. 
Turkey, Daigb,ton,tah. 
Squirrel^ Ogh,ta,eh, 
Otter, Ta,wen,deh. 
Dog, Yun,ye,noh. 
Qw, Kin)ton,squa,roat 
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£Sjrsc9 Ugh,8hut,te, or Man Carrier* 

Oooic^ Yahyhounk. 

Duck, Yu,iii,geh. 

Mofij Ain,ga,hoiu 

fFoman, Utch,ke. 

Qirl^ Ya^weet^seiiytliQ^ 

Boy^ Oina,int,sent,e,hali. 

CWtf, Che,ah,halu 

OUMan^ HayO,tbng. 

OU fFomm^ Ut,8iii,dag,8a. 

My ffye, Azut»tun,ob,du 

Conif Nay^hah. 

BeanSfYzhJcySah. 

^otatqes^ Da,ween,dah. 

Mellon^^cr Pumpkins, 0,nugh,s^ 

Orassp £,ru,ta« 

fFeedtp HayCn^tan* 

Tires, Ye,aron,ta. 

^ood, 0,tagh,ta. 

House^ Yeyanoghysha. 

Oun, Who,ra,min,ta* 

Powder, T'egh,sta» 

Lead, Ye,at»anL 

FRnts, Ta,wegh,ske,n^ 

JTmJe, We,nc,ash,ra. 

Axe, Otto,ya,yc. 

Blanket, Deengh,tat,sea. 

Kettle^ Ya,yan,ejtib. 

Bum, We,2A,sc,wic. 

Meat, Obywaghytha. 

Biver, Ye^anydaywa. 

Bread, Da,ta,ralu 

Dollar, Sogh^queSitaU 
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Leggins, Ya,ree. 

Bell, Te,ques,ti,egfa,tas,ta* 

Saddle^ Quagb,she,ta. 

Bridle^ Cong,shu,ree. ■ 

i^tf, Seesta. 

Fhur, Ta,ish,rah. 

J^ogy Quis,quesh. . 

Big House^ Ye,a,nogh,shii,wan,a;^ 

Comfieldy Ya,yan,quagb,ke. 

Muskrat^ So,he,ash,i,ya,haIu 

Cat^ Dush^rat 

^i« Gi^ Skaink,qua,hah. 

Moie^ Ca,b,dia,he,nugh,quia# 

Snake^ Tu,en,gen,seek. 
. -'^o^, Sun,day,wa,sbu,ka* 
Americans, Sa,ray,u,migh, or Big Knivesi 
EngKskmen, Qu,han,stro,no. 
Frenchmen, Tu,hugh,car,o,no, 
My Brother, Ha,en,ye,ha« 
My Sister, A,en,ya,ha. 
Father, Ha,yes,ta, 
Mother, Ane,heh. 
Sick, Shat,wu,nu 
fTeli, Su,we,regh,he. 
Coid, Ture,su 
Jform, Ote,re,a,ute. 
^now, De,neh,ta. 
Ice^ Deesh,nu 

ff^a4er, Sa,un,du8,tec ' 

Frtetid, Ne^t,a,rugh. 
Enemy, Ne,inat,re,ziie. 
fFar, Tre,2ue. 
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, Peace^ Scan^o^nte. 
Are you Married^ Scan,dai,ye. 
Am ifo/.J/amcx/ytf^» AughySogbya^sonteite-sart^ 

Come here^ 0\irha,he* 

Go away^ Sa,cati,arin,gd; 

You trouble me, Ska/in,gah,tagh,qaaj 

/ am afraid, I,agb;ka,ron»$e. 

J Iwe you, Yilfnow,moi,e. 

I hate you, Yung^squa^his; 

I go to war, Ayagh^kee. 

I lave peace, £no,moigh,an,dogh,skeii,ohie« 

/ lave all men, Away,tee,ken>omie. 

I have conquered my enemy, C)iiegh,e|ke,wi^|i^ 
^,rioo. 

/ don^t like white men^ Icar,tri,zueyegh,sta,har^ 
taken,oine,enumuh. 

Indians, I,oin,when# 

JS/egro, Ahon»e,see; 

Prisoner^ Yan,dah,squa« 

Ue is a thief, Run»neh,squa,hooTk 

Good Man, Room,\vaeyta,wagh,stee« 
^ Fish, Yc,ent,so. 

Plums, At,su,meghst, 

Apples, Sow,st*,wat. 

Fruit, Ya,heeghk, 

Salt, Anu,mi^h^e,he,one ; or white people's Su- 
gar. 

Sugar, Se,ke,ta« 

Honey, the same. 

JBees^ Un^dagh.quont. 

Mocasin, Araghsbu. 

How do you do, Tu,oagb,qua«iio,u. 
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lam sorry ^ Ije,et,sa,tigfa. 

I am hungry^ YatyO^regh^shaSyta* 

You vnllbeJiUedj £|Sagb|ta»hah« 

lam dyings £,hy,e,ha,hongz« 

Godforgtoe me, Ho9ma,yen,de,zuti,et,te)rang. 

jiuglaize Rioer^ Qus,quas,run,deey or the falling 
timber on the riven » 

Blanchard^s fork of the Auglaize^ Quegb^tUiWa^ 
or claws in the water. 

Sandusky^ Sa^anduste, or water within water 
pools. 

Muskingum J Da^righ^quay, a place of residence/ 

Cayuhago^ Ya,sha,hra, or the placp at the wing. 

Miami of the Lake^ Cagh^a^ren^duytei or stand* 
IHg^ rock. 

The sta qfsalt water^ Yung,taireZyUe, 

The Lakesy Yung,ta,rah. 

Detroit^ Yon,do,tia, or Great Town. 

Defiance^ Tu^en^daiwie, or at the junction of tute 
livers. • 

0iUReothey Tat^a^ra^ra, or leaning bank. 

Cincinnati^ Tu9ent,a,hab,e,whagh»ta, the landing, 
or place where the road leaves the river. 

Ohio^ 0,he,zuh, or something great. 

iHssisippi^ Yan,da»we,zue, or the great river^ 

Names of the Rivers 6y the Skawanoess. 

Ohio, Kiskepila Sepe^ from KifkepUa an eagle^ 
and Sepe a river. 

Kenaway, meaning, having whirlpools, or swaU 
lowing up ; some have it that an evil spirit lived m, 
3« 
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the water which drew substances to the bottom of 
the riven 

Scioto, was named by the Wyandpts who for- 
merly lived on it — ^^sijf nification unknown. 

Great Miamee, Shimeamee Sepe, or Big Miamee« 

Little Miamee, Chekemeamee Sepe^ or Little 
Miamee. 

Muskingumi is a Delaware word, and means a 
town on the river side. The Shawanoese call it 
JVakttamo Sepe^ which has the same signification* 

Hockhocking, is a Delaware name, and means a 
bottle. l*he Shawanoese liave it fVeathakaghquOy 
or Bottle River. 

. Auglaize River^ Cowthenake Sepe^ or falling 
timber river. 

Saint Mary's, Cokotheke Sepe^ or Kettle River. 

Miamee of the Lak^, Ottawa Scpe^ or Ottowa 
River. The Ottawas resided on this river from 
time immemorial. 

Blanchard^s fork sf the Auglaize, Shupsquate 
Sepe^ or the Taylor's Creek. It seems that Blan- 
chard was a taylor,- or a man that sewed ; he was a 
native of France, intermarried with a Shawanoese 
woman, and after living here thirty years, died in 
18(^, at or near where fort Findlay now stands.— 
He has now living at f^apaghkonetta^ seven chil- 
dren, four sons and three daughters, half breeds. 

Hog Creek. Another branch of the Auglaize, 
irom Koske^ a hog, and Sepe^ a river, i. e. Hog ^v- 
er. Where McKee, the British agent, resided on 
the head waters of Mad River ; expecting an inva- 
sion from the United States troops, he sent hb hogs 
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here, under the charge of Indians, and hence the 
name pf the Creek** 

Sandusky River, named by tlje Wyandots, who 
have it Sondusky, i. e. water. The Shawanoese 
call it Potakfi Sepe^ a rapid Riven 

Detroit Strait, or River, KekacqmegCf the narrow 
passage or str^iit. 

Kentuckyt is a Shawanoese word, and signifiea^^ 
^t the head. of a River, Kentucky River was for- 
merly much used by the Shawanoese in their mu 
grations north and south ; hence the whole country 
took its name. 

Licking River, Nepepcnime Sepe, from J^epe* 
penimej Salt, and Sepe^ River, i. e. Salt River. 

Mad River, Athene Sepe^ flat or simooth stone 
River. 

Cumberland River,- Maquehofue Sepe^ which 
$ignifies a tree with S large knot, or excrescence.-* 
This tree grew on the Indians' leading path at the 
crossing place. It became the practice with all 
those who passed this way to whistle, and so pas$ 
round the tree ; few, however, could pass round ia 
one breath, the circuniference of it vi^as so ^eat* 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 



C0irjECT0RS8 rejecting the Awcibnt Inhab- 
ITAKT8 of North Americ4« Bf Moses 
FisKB, £sq« of Hilham, Tennessee* 

Cbmmuni^ted to the Preside vt of the *AHERir. 

CAX^AjlTlqUARIAK SoCIBTY. 

THC world ha^ been repeatedly entertained witl( 
aecounts oi structures in thU Western Countrjr^ 
n|i$ed'by some ancienf pe<^« of whom nothing is 
known, eitho* from tt^ tomes of histpry or tba 
tongue oftrad^on ; but t^ subject is not yet exm . 
hausted* Gleanings itmaia which may be worthy 
ofattentioiu 

The laboured moiinds and fortificatioqs ^ wed 
described, though the most [irpminent, are not the 
only relicks to be inspected* la Tenne^toCt my 
prindpdl range pf obs^iratipni they abound; of 
diflferent ^es and forms ; somt regular, others not 
ao ; and ail impaired by the rayageis of tiimp. 

Of the two specie^ of moiinds, the minor, shaped 
0ome«diat like a cone^ qr rather like a hemisphere^ 
are perdnenfly called barrows or bone heaps^ But 
the more magnificent sort, which are mostly squam 
or oblong^ with a flat top, seem contrived for a dif« 
ferent purpose. Thqr may have been castles.-** 
Possibty their use was, tQ give eminence to tem« 
pies or to town houses. 

If some of them contain bones, so do some 
cathedrals. We may even find it a common cir- 
eumstance» without beinj^ obliged to suppose them 
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tirigxnalty de3igned, either solely or chiefly as plaoes 
of interment. It was probably a special honour tq 
bfe buried there, conferred only on certain favour* 
lies ; or a practice in peculiar exigences. 

Nor inust we mistake the ramparts or fprtifica* 
tions for farming enclosures. What people, savage 
or civilized^ ever fenced their grounds so preppsr 
terously? They bear no proportion in size to 
the quantity of land necessary for tillage. And, 
farther^ tj^re were inapy njeighbourhoods that had 
|io such accommodations. 

B«t What settles the question opocl^sively, i^ 
&at the areas encompassed by the^e IBmpar^^ were 
chiefly occupied by dweUing houses and mounds* 
The houses generally stood in rows, nearly ppn* 
tiguous to each other^ with an interval between 
the row|5 for a narrow street, though aometime^ 
they 9tQod irregularly^ 

THey arc ifidicated by rings of earthy from tbret 
to five fathoms in diaqoeier, ten or twenty inches m 
height, and a y^rd or jfnoft broad ; not always ciri* 
cular^ some which I have ajoticed being sqgare ot 
oblong* The flqorfi^ of some i$ elevated abovie 
the common surface, that of others is depressed*—* 
The tokens are indubitable. Such rings over* 
spread the country^ some scattered ai)d solitary, but 
oftener jn groups^ Villages wero numerous with 
and without fprtifiqitipns^ But their domicily ap- 
pear only on fertile grounds, at least, as far as I 
have been aUe to examine. And this seems to hlr 
timate, that agriculture was considered as an.indif* 
pensable pursuit ; but that tii^ did not practiji^ 
gaanuring. 
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Potters* ware they had in profusion, of various 
diapes and sizes, ftoxn tliat of a thumb bottle to 
tfiat of a salt boiler. Whole vessels are sometiines 
found ; but more frequently fragments. 
^ The clay of which they were formed, was gener- 
aHy mlxe(![ with shells, burnt and pounded, muscle 
shells and others from the rivers, doubtless to tn^ 
crease their firmness and durability. 

From thick pieces lying about licks, it is appre^ 
bended, that they knew how to supply themselves 
with salt. 

Stone utensils too are discovered ; axes, spikes^ 
mortars, pounders, plates ; some rudely wrought, 
some of better workmanship. But iron was un- 
known. Those who can manufacture iron, wiH 
not cut wood with a flint. Besides, the smelting 
of that metal requires stone work. And where wa^ 
the fumac^ ? Where any structure of stone ?— 
Those ancients appear to have been unacqu^nted 
with its ordinary uses. Not a chimney is seen, nor 
an oven ; nor the ruips of any bridge, or dam, or 
well, or cellar, or wall of rocks ; no masonry, how- 
ever rude, either of stone or of brick. 

By way of exception, I have to state, that I have 
seen one mound, the sides of which present a very 
loose laid wall of flat stones, chiefly tumbled down; 
and I am informed of anotlier, done in a better 
style. There may be many others. Flat rocks 
were used in sepulture. They did not always raise 
tumuli over their dead. There are many burying 
grounds m West Tennessee with regular graves* 
They dug them twelve or eighteen inches deep ; 
placed slabs at the bottoms^ ends, and sides, form* 
ing a kind of stone coffin^and after layingin the body^ 
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covered it over with earth. Many caves, with which 
this country abounds, were used as repositories of the 
dead* In some of these vaults, the parts of the skeU 
etons Were left promiscuously* la one, I found 
bones enveloped with incru^tions of stone« 

In 1810, two bodies, one of a man, and the other 
of a child six or eight years of age, were dug up ia 
Warren county in this State* wrapped in deer skins, 
and clothes of a singular texture, softie of linen, and 
aonxe of tree bark twine and feathers, with other ar« 
tides, chiefly about the child ; in a state of preserva* 
tion like mummies, retaining their nails and hair, 
with their skins entire^ though decayed, discolour* 
ed and tender. I speak of the man from informa- 
tion, he having been reburied before I visited the 
place* 

I am inclined to the opinion, that these bodiea 
belonged to the ancient people of whom I havf 
qpoken. 

1. It seems as difficult to explain how bodies rer 
cently buried should assume such ao appearance;* 
as it would be if they were deposited ten centuries 
ago* Certainly they had escaped the commpn pror 
cess of putrefaction. Their flesh seems to have 
dried and wasted away by a kind of evaporation. . 

2. After a view of the condition in which they 
were found, dq reason occurs, why they may not 
have remained unaltered, or nearly so, a thousand 
years past. They lay in a chamber, half way up a 
steep hill, under a large projected roof of rocks^ 
buried a yard deep in a bed of dry earth, wbic^ 
contains a strong mixture of copperas, allum and 
nitre, and I believe of sulphur ; where perhaps no 
water has intruded since the general deluge. 
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i. I am not apprized that the modern Indi^n^ 
or indeed modems of any description, manufacture 
similar cloths. 

4. There ivcre uncient habitationsjn flie neigh* 
bouriiood, dnd no modem dwellings belonging to 
the natives, within several days' journey. Most of 
the caverns, so numerous in this calcareous countryi 
were used by <hat primitive nation for sepulchres^ 
in which various relicks are found, such as bows 
and arrows, poles cu^ off with flint stones, clay 
Ware, fishing nets, cloths, mats, fragments of bas- 
kcts diferently preserved, according to the state and 
qualities of the circumambient air and earth. 

5. The basket used as a coffin for the child, made 
of split cane, and now in my possession, appears to 
have been wrought without the help of ah edge 
tool, though of good workmanship. But modem 
lodians have knives. 

And, finally, as the variety of articles buried with 
the bodies, in particular that of the child, announc- 
es superior rank; we should, from this circumstance, 
naturally expect, had they been members of any 
tribe now in the country, to have found, if any 
thing, a few silver or other metallick ornaments 
upon them, as broaches, bracelets, noserings, earw 
rings, or other fantastical trinkets, instead of ingeni- 
ous feather cloths, fans and belts. Or, if there had 
been a belt, it would have been of wampum. 

Like many people, those aboriginals, in their va« 
rious methods of inhumation, deposited something 
of real or supposed value with the deceased. Per* 
haps they always did. The contrary cannot be 
asserted ; as many of the articles might have been 
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perishabfe. Tbb practice assures us of their belief 
lA a future existence. 

But from what nation did those ancients derive 
th^ origin ? How numerous were they ? How 
l<M)g did they occupy these regions ? When, and 
tqr' what means, were they exterminated ? Replies 
can be founded only in conjecture* 

They must have been ignorant of tetters^ Other^ . 
wise^ in a country of slate, they who fabricated uten« 
ails of the hardest flint, of which I have seen speci* 
mens, shaped and smoothed, as if wrought in a 
turner's lathe, would have left some inscriptions, 
some hieroglyphicks, or scratches, or scrawls, to be 
deeyphered by posterity^ Possibly such may yet 
be discovered* 

It is absurd to suppose that they Wer^ Weish.*^ 
We ought, at least, to observe some plausibility 
in assigning their pedigree to any particular nation* 
W^ch Indians are creatures of th^ imagination* I 
met with people when I first came to the country, 
who had been among them. In what latitude or 
lopgitude we are still ignorant ! 

But, allow that there is such a horde of people 
somewhere in the west, which would be a vety in- 
teresting discovery, yet it would furnish no answer 
to the question proposed* AU Wales could not 
have furnished such a population as once inhabited . 
this section of the country. Wales is a little nook 
of earth, not a quarter so large as the single state of 
Tennessee, and not a fiftieth part so large as the 
territory occupied by those ancient inhabitants, wh& 
cannot be estiraAted at less than millions 
39 
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> To detetmine the extent of their »eUlbin£ot!sy wiSi 
Require the accumulated results of much inde&tiga* 
bk research. But this iCught probably eventuate 
in further discoveries concerning the other topicks 
of inquiry. 

From the Immense number of their dwelUngs,^ 
and the large tracts which they must have reduced 
to a itate of cultivation, as well as from their nu- 
merous publick works; we may compute the term 
of their residence here at several centuries. But 
whether less or more, it is probably a full milleni- 
tijh, certainly half an one, since their extincdon« 

Nothing satisfactory, as far as I can ascertain, is 
gathered from the modern Indians about them; 
though these tribes have been in possession of the 
country for, ages^ and are & credulous race, who 
would rather have exaggerated than impaired anj 
tradition respecting the ancient people. 

But the growth of trees is a more definite crite- 
rion. Some of the Methuselahs of the forest stand 
withiii these very mansions ; on the wall of a fort 9 
upon the top of a mound.; in the centre of a house. 
And I have seen them in such situations, sprung 
from a heap of earth composed of the remains of a 
former growth. lit such cases, the present is, at 
least, the second generation of trees. Woodsmen are 
too well acquainted with these indications to be de^ 
ceived, or in doubt Three hundred years for each 
is a moderate calculation. I have counted three 
hundred and fifty conccntrick layers in a poplar^ 
(loriodendron.) I presume, upwards of fifty were 
lost by internal decay. This rule of chronology ia 
recognized in courts of judicature, in deciding con- 
tests about landmarks. If doubtful, it ought to be 
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ascertainedr If correct, these places were vacate^ 
at least five or six centuries ago* 

But what became of the tenants ? , If they were 
qonquerejdf Where are fhe .victors ? • Or suppose 
separate nations contending for each^otfier's destruc- 
tion, still there must haye been a surviving power. 
And these survivors would be thp lords of the soiU 
W^uld they have lost the well known arts, esj^edal- 
ly agriculture,, pottery and salt ihakjpgr^arts so 
fcasy to preserve, and so ticcdssary ? And to imagine 
that the whole people became extinct by pestilence, 
or some other awful catastrophe, is an extravagant 
hypothesis, not supported by any precedent in the 
annals of mankind. 

The conjecture, that they migrated to Mexifco, 
Beems quite plausible. This seems to hafmonize 
with all known facts. But tq suppose them reTu- 
jgeeis from Mexico, li a supposition altogether inad- 
missible. 

' The subject generally is one that precludes the 
hope of a full developement. But progress may be 
made by an active examination and comparison of 
facts and circumstances. And we ^an yet antici-^ 
pate something from farther discoveries. 

It is to be regretted, tl|at these ahcient ruins and 
relicks have been exposed to so much depredation. 
Valuable articles are hst by being Jaund. The 
finest specimen of statuary, that 1 have heard of in 
the country, Was knocked to pieces, to ascertain 
what sort of stone it was maide of. It was the bust 
of a man, holding a bowl with a fish in it, and wa^ 
constructed of a species of marble. 

Miham^ TennesM^ AprU 8^ 1815» 
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PzNirsYtvAirtA. 

Addressed to the President of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, by the Rev. TiicoTHr ALDEir» 
• president of Alleghany College^ and one of the 
Counsellors of the Society. 

MeadoiUe^ Penn. 18/A February^ 1820, 
DsAft Sir, 

UNDER the caption of Antiquities and Curios^ 
iiies of Western Pennsylvania^ I purpose, as oppor- 
tunity may offer, to prepare sundry communications 
for the Society^ 

By Western Pennsylvania^ may be understood 
that part of th^ Commonwealth which lies west of 
the Alleghany fuountain and its neighbouring par- 
allel ridges. In this region, a few years since the 
haunt of savages and of beasts of prey, the settle- 
ments and improvements made by hardy and en- 
terprising emigrants from Europe and the eastern 
statesi though grateful to the eye of tlie traveller 
and the patriot, exhibit nothing which b^ars the 
venerable stamp of Antiquity ; yet, in consonance 
with the design of our Institution, ^ome concise 
notices of these will be expected, in connexion with 
descriptions of natural and artificial curiosities, little 
known^ and of the vestiges of our Gallick prede- 
cessors, of the Indian tribes, and of a race of men 
akilled in martial tacticks, the old Aurunci* of the 
Agieiican wilderness. ^ 
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'In the present paper, however, merely a bilef ac«- 
count of several objects, in the extensive field I have 
presiimed t& enter, deemed woidiy of the attention 
of the Antiquary, vnll be attempted. 

Remains qf Ancient ForHfications. Of these 
there are some specimens in thb quarter* Having 
in a former publication,* offered a few remarks on 
these interesting traces iof a warlike people, which 
<Hioe overspread not a small portion of North 
America, and probably held their dominion for ages 
prior to any inroads made by the ancestors of our 
reputed aboriginal preoceupants, this article is 
introduced, principafly to ^tate^ that within four 
miles of Meadville, and below the town, are the re* 
mains of seven artificial works, of unknown date, 
which have a martial aspect The^ are mostly 
on the eastern bottoms of French Cre^, ^nd are of 
different dimensions. The smallest encircles not 
more than half an acre ; die largest six or seven 
acres ; the rest are of intermediate sizes. One of 
these is on the height of land, nearly a mile from the 
creek, on the eastern side ; and at a few rods dis- 
tance from it there is the appearance of several re- 
doubts. Two of these works, of small extent, are 
on the western side of French Creek, half a mile 
from it on elevated land, one on each side of Van 
Home's Run, opposite to each other, and not far 
apart. They all consist of a bank of earth, which, 
after the lapse of ages, is about two feet high and 
three or four wide, and which was evidently thrown 
jup from an external ditch. In the vicini^ of one 

•Alden^iCaOeotioii. 
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pf these wQrk9, on.theenstem s»]e of French Creek, 
\s a tumulu^ which^ before it was lowered by the 
plough, was about eight feet high* Oh examining 
(his, some bones and stone arrow points have been 
found.. 

TTie Rocki. On a rise of land^ perhaps two 
hundred feet above the low water mark of French 
Creeky is a place known by this nam^« It coiisi^ts 
pf an extensive body of sand stone, of which there 
are many valuable quarries in Western jPenrtsylva- 
nia, and is one mile northeasterly frotn Meadyil^ 
It is a spot of occasional resort for the curious,, and 
js worthy of notice from the nunierous inre^^lai: 
vertical rents, in all directions, separating large mas^ 
ses of the oi^ce solid rock froni one to several feet 
asunder ; t|ie effect, probablyi of some tremendous 
explosion. Most of the fissures are filled witif 
vegetable earth \ but from one of them, kept pert 
fectly clean^ an esjLceilent spring of water continually 
^ows» It is said that here exists a $ubterraneai| 
cave, forming a room of cpnsiderable magnitude^ 
into which people have formerly entered, and whiclf 
might again be fopnd by reqaioying obstructions 
from its avenue. 

Seneca Oil. On the flats of Oil Creek, twentjr? 
eight miles southeasterly from Meadville, many ob-^ 
long pits have been dug several feet deep, from the 
bottoip of which the Seneca oil, oc petrolium, oozes 
and floats on the surface of the water, with which 
they are partially filled. Some of these are of un<f 
known antiquity ; and whether the work of the 
French, who, in the former part of the last century, 
had military establishments oh our principal streams^ 
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6r of that people, of whom no tradition has reached 
cur times, but of whose judgment and skill in the 
art of fortifying there wrt htimerous evidences, it isi 
impossible to resolve. 

By extending the operation, this oil, called by the 
Senecas, au^ nils', might be collected so as to he- 
corn^ a profitable article of commerce. Fifteen 
barreh were once taken, it% one season from a sin- 
gle pii It was formerly sold at two dollars a gal- 
lon. The common price is now one dollar fifty 
cents. It is one of the most penetrating liquids in 
nature. No wooden nor earthen vessel is imper- 
vious to it. £vea glass, in which it has stood for 
some time, cannot be cleared of its scent. This oit 
i&much esteemed for its efficacy in removing rheu- 
matick complaints. It bums well in lamps, and 
ipigfat be advantageously used in lighting streetai 
If) by tome process, it could be rendered inodor- 
ous, it would become an important article for do- 
inestick illumination. 

PUJEhle. This is the name given to a mill 
stream in the northeasterly part of Venango county, 
forty miles from Meadville; from its proximity 
to a remarkable aperture, called by the Senecas, ' 
Y& dnd.jau-koi-fnd, and which, in their language, 
signifies ground hole. This aperture is half a mile 
from Pit Hole Creek, and two. miles from its junc- ' 
tion with the Alleghany. It is about four feet in 
length and one in width, being the part still open of 
a fissure in a rock on a mountainous ridge. Its 
depth has never been. ascertained, iio sounding line 
having ever been used of sufficient length to reach 
Ae bottom, which is covered with water4 Such is 
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the nature of the air in this pit, that a wild turkcjr 
suspended iii it by a hunter one evening, was, the 
next morning, in a state of initreEaction. Some of 
the Indians have told me that there b another aper^ 
ture similar to this, on the height of land on the op- 
posite easterly side of the Alleghany ; and they sup* 
poset, yet, for what reason, I could not learn that the 
Y€-iind*jau-koi-!nd extends, perhaps^ three or four 
miles, under the bed of the river^ from one spiraco* 
lum to the other. 

Arittdiluvian AntiqtAHes. Petrifactions aHe to be 
seen in various parts of Western Pennsylvania.-— • 
They are sometimes found on our most elevated 
land, but more frequently in ravines and alon^ tbcr 
shores of our creeks. They consist principaUy of 
different kinds of Vegetable productions^ oecasion- 
ally interspersed with marine shells. Hickory nuts^ 
hazel nuts, beech nuts, chesnuts, acorns, with peri« 
winkles and snails, seem to have been kneaded to- 
gether in parcels of argillaceous earth, and in that 
«tate to have undergone the petrifying process. It 
is worthy of special remark, that the several kinds 
of nuts arc mostly found with their shells partially 
open, as if they had been affected by frost previously 
to their petrifaction. If these were the growth oT 
the year in which the universal deluge commenc- 
ed, as may reasonably be conjectured, every one 
would expect to see the chesnut burs and hickory 
nut shells exactly in the form in which these often 
appear ; for, according to the scripture account, the 
flood is to be dated from the seventeenth day of the 
second month ; and it is generally conceded that 
the patriarchal, or civil Jewish year, is intended^ 
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fore, took place at>out the beginning o€ November ; 
when, if the axis qF the earth made the same angle 
with the ecliptick as it does at present, the frosC' 
must have beea sufficient to produce the i^ect'be* 
fore noticed. 



Matter from Dr. Saicuel L. Mitchiil, qfN!eiH^ 
ysrkj to Samctel M« Bitrnsioe, Esq. Corres^ 
* fiofuSng Secretary of the American Antifuarkai 
Society. I 

Newyorky January 13, 1817* 
Deart Sf B, 

IT was only since I became a member ot 
the American Antiquarian Society, that I began to^ 
investigate, in earnest, the history of the people who 
inhabited America, before the arrival (£ our fore- 
&thers« 

lyiy oppoFtuntties, while I was a Senator in Con* 

gress, were very favourable to an acquaintance witfe^ 

the native tribes^ By the decision of the Senate, I 

tl^as for several years asort of permanent chairm^n^ 

of the committee on Indian Affiitrs* I soon became 

convinced, that the opinions of the European histo* 

rians and naturalists were so full of hypothesis and 

errour that they ought to be discarded. My faith 

* in the transatlantick doctrines began to be shaken in 

. 180S| when my intercourse with the Osages and 

Cherokees, led me to entertain of them very diiFer. 

40 
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book9 I had read. 

Specimtos of their poetry may be seen in paper 
No» I. hereunto annexed. 

The publication to which you refer ii> your let- 
ter of the first instant, is that which appeared m tl\e 
Aiialectic Magazine for September, 1815. This 
was a letter really addressed to you, as a manifesta- 
tion of my respect ; and was written immediately 
after the examination of a mummy from Kentucky, 
infipitely more.uiterestii^ to an American than the 
mummies of Egypt. I refer you to this, as pub- 
lished in the before mentioned titerary joumali and 
beg you to consider it as paper No. II. 

The extract from volume eighteen, of the 
Medical Repository, herewidi forwarded, with a 
description of the mummy and its wrappers, may 
be oonsidcsred as paper Ncs HI. in this series. 

My letters to Dewitt Clinton, LL.D. is the next 
of th^s^ pioceis. . Though it has bad a great run in 
the periodical publications, I have not a copy at 
haAdt Be good enough to mark U ^s No, IV, m 
die collection, 

. (Jertain strictures havii^ been published relative 
to the doctrines and opinions advanced, the reply 
to diem by a student of Natural History, in An-i 
drews's CbilUcothe Recorder, is offered to you a^ 
paper No. V, 

. Lastly, the part of the introductory lecture which 
I delivered at Newyork, on opening my present « 
annual coyrse of Natural History, b herewith for- 
warded to you as papei; No, VI. 
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Vou will oblige me if you will consider altthesfe 
|>ieces as respectfully offered to the American An« 
tiquarian Society, iand as worthy of being recorded 
in its archives. And it would gratify me more to 
see them preserved in their present fortn^ than to 
new model and digest them into a single rnemoir. 
Now they are originals, shewing the progress of 
my mind in coming to the great conclusion, that 
the three races of Malays, Tartars, and Scandinavi- 
ans, contribute to make up the American population. 

Permit me to renew the assurance of my high 
and particular consideration. 

SAMir:EL L. MiTCHiLt. 

No. I. 
Specimen t^thi Poetry oncf Singing qf the 

OSAGES, 

The following was sung in the Osage tongne, 
at Dr. MitchilPs, in Washington ; translated into 
French by Mr. Choteau, the interpreter ; and ren- 
dered into English immediately, January 7, 1806. 

I. Subject of the first, Jnend^iip ; their jour- 
ney to Washington, to have an interview widi the 
Pre^dent of the United States, and their satisfac- 
tion on meeting their Great Father. 

I. 
My comrades bntve, aod friends of note, 
Ton hither came from hods remote, 
To see your grand ^xmHed Sire, 
And his ssigacious words admire. •/ 

2. 
" The Master of your Life and Breath"* 
Averted accidenfts and death ; 

*The Great Spirit, or Saprene BetH^, U called by several savaj^ 
tribes, «« TLe ikiaster of Bfeatb,or the Matter of iife.** 
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3. 
Te Red Men ! since je here hare been, 
Tonr Great Whiie Father ye have seen, 
Who oheerM his children with his rosce, 
Asd made their bei^ii^ hearts rejoice. 

4. 
Thov CmKF OsAOE ! fear not to come^ 
And leave awhile thy sylvan hoQie ; 
The path we passed is clear and free, 
And wide and smoother grows for thee. 

5. 
WheneVr to march th^m feePst ibcImM, 
We^l form m letiythenipg file behind ; 
And dauntless from our forests walk. 
To hear our Great White Father's Talk^ 

IL Subject of the swond| ^«n WaoapMbai 
the chief of the expedition, encourages his asso- 
ciates to. despise deathi md be daring and valiant 

inarms* 

i. 

Say warrionrs, why, when arms are sonj^, 
And dw^ll on every native tongue, 

Do Uioughts of Death intnide'f 
^ Why weep the common lot of all ? 
Why think that you yourselves may UH 

Pursuing or pursued? 
2. 
Douht not your Wanapasha^s* care, 
To lead you forth, and shew you where 

The enemy^s coneeaPd ; 
His sii^le arm shaU make th* attdck, 
And drive the sly invaders hack, 

Or stretch them on the field. 

• This man died suddenly at Wfuhj^gk^, a 40if njgilto sHsr hmag 

SO|i$ this gong to the trauilatQr* 
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3. 
Proceeding with embodied force. 
No nations can withstand oto* conrse, 

Or cheek our bold career ; 
^Ilio' if Ifaey knew my warl^;e Fame, 
The terrors of my form and name, , 

They 'd quake, or die with fear. 

To these specimens of Osage poetry, I siibjcfint 
two Cherokee songs of friendship. These Consist 
of bnt one sentence each, with a chorus. Nothin|f 
of greater length seems to exist among them. They 
repeat the song and chorus until they are tired.'*^ 
The ' words of both were written for me, by Mn 
flicks, a Cherokee of the half blood, with hi^ own 
hand; both original and version, oh the twent|rftrst 
of December, 1805, in the presence of colonel Ben- 
jamin Hawkins, colonel R. J. Meigs, general Dan- 
iel Smith, of Tennessee, general Stephen R. Brad^ 
ley, of -Vermont, and Double Head, the famoub 
warriour. 

Neither among the Osages nor the Cherokee^, 
could there be found a single poetical or musical 
sentiment, founded on the tender passion betweeh 
the sexes. Though often asked, they produced no 
songs of love. • * 

SoNO the firsi. 
Can, nal^ U, eb, ne*was*tu. 
A friend you resemble. 
Chorus. Tai, ne, noo, way. E,nao,way,ha. 

Song the second. 
Ti, nai, tau, na, cla, ne-was»ta. -a*. 

Brothers I tkisik we> 4m. 
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No. IL 
JLeiler Jhm Dr. MxtchiIiL, tf Newyark^ to 

Samuel M. Buek$ide, E^q. Secrttary of the 

jtmeriean Antyptamn Society^ m North Ameru 

eon Atdifdtiegm 

August 24/A, 1815. 
DsaeSxe, 

I offer you some observations on a curious 
^iece of American antiquity, now in Newyork. It 
is a human body,^ found in one of the lime stone 
eavems of Kentucky. It is a perfect exsiccation; 
all the fluids are dried up. The skin, bones, and 
other firm parts are in a state of entire preservation. 
I think it enough to have puzzled Bryant and ail 
the ArduBolo^sts* 

. In exploring a calcareous chamber in the neigh^r 
bourhpod of Glasgow, for saltpetre, several human 
bodies were found enwrapped carefully in skins and 
cloths. They were inhumed below the floor of the 
^cave ; inhumed^ and not lodged in catacombs. 

These recesses, though under f;round, are yet 
diy encrugh to attract and retain the nitrick acid* It 
combines with lime and potash ; and probably the 
.earthy matter of these excavations contains a good 
proportion of calcareous carbonate. Amidst these 
drying and antiseptick ingredients, it may be con* 
ceived that putrefaction would be stayed, and the 
solids preserved from decay. 

The outer envelope of the body is a deer skin^ 
probably dried in the usual way, and perhaps sofU 

^ A Mmmnj of tius kind, of a penon of Buinre agc^ diiooveradia 
ElMrfncl^t M aow in <l)0 CaMiMie <^th« Afl^t^ 
Itiial 
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<fied befbre its application, by rubbing. The next 
covering is a deer skin, whose hair had been cut 
away by a sharp instrument, resemblhig a hatcer'ia 
^nife. The ren\nant of the hair, and the gashes in 
the skin, nearly resemble a shared pelt of beaver. 
The next wrapper is of cloth, made of tw^np^^oob* 
led and rwi»ted« But the thread does opt appear t(Q 
have been formed by the wheel, nor the web t^ the 
loom<» The v^arp aqd filling seem to have been 
crossed and knotted by an operation l^ke that of thc^ 
fabricks of the northwest coast, and of the Sandt 
wich islands. Such a botanist as the lamented 
lyiuhlenburgh, could determine the p)aQt which furt 
nished the fibrous material, 

T^he innermost tegument is a ipantleof cloth 
U^e the preceding ; but furnished with laige bra^ini 
feathers, arranged and fastened with great art, so asi 
to be p^pabl^ pf guarding the living w^rer from 
wet and cold. The plumage is distinct and entirp, 
and the whole bears a near similitud6 to the featheiy 
cloaks now worn by the nations of the northwestern 
coast of America^ A Wilson might tell from wha( 
bird they were derived. 

The body is in a squatting posture, with the right 
arm reclining forward, and its hand encircling the 
right leg. The left ^m l^angs down, with it§ han4 
inclined partly under the seat The individual, who 
tvas a male, did not probably exceed the age pf fpur. 
teen, at hb death. There is a deep and extensive 
fracture of the skull, near the occiput, )vhich proba* 
biy )ciUed him. The skin has sustained little injury ; 
it is of a dusky colour, but the natural hue pannot be 
decide^ with cxisclne^, from its presei^t appearance. 
The scalp, with small exceptions, is Qovered with sor- 
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The hands and feet, ixvtfaetr shrivclted sUte, zn sleiw 
di^r aiid eettcate. Atl this is worthy tiie inirestiga* 
ticn of our acute and perspicaciooa coHcaguCi I>r« 
Hohnrs. 

There is nothing bituminous or aiomatiek iit or 
iftx)Ut the body, like the Egjrptian njummies, nor 
aiie Aere bandaj^s around any part. Except die 
several wrappers, the body is totally naked. There 
is no sign of a suture or incision about the beth' ; 
whence it seems that the viscera were not removed. 

It may now be expected that I should oSar some 
opinion, as to the antiquity and race of this singular 
exsiccation* » 

First, then, I am satisfied that it does not belong 
t!o that class of white men of. which we are mem- 

DClil* 

2dly. Nor doIbeKeve that it ought to be re^ 
fcrred to the bands of Spanish adventurers, who^ be- 
tween the years J500 and 1600, rambled tip the 
Biissisippi, and along its tributary streams; But 
on this hrad I should like t6 know the opinion of 
my learned and sagacious friend, No^ Webster. 

3dly. 1 am* equally obliged to reject the opinion 
fliat it belonged to any of the tribes of aborigines, 
ROW or lately inhabithig Kentucky. 

4tbly. The mantle of feathered work, and the 
mantle of twisted threads, so nearly resemble the 
fabricks of the indigenes of Wakash and the Pa- 
cifick islands, that I refer this individual to that 
era of time, and that generation of men, which pre- 
ceded the Indians of the Green River, and of the 
place where these relicks were fotfnd. This con- 
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elusion is strengthened by the consideration that 
such manufactures are not prepared by the actual 
and resident red men of the present day. If the 
Abbe Clavigero had had this case before him, he 
would have thought of the people who constructed 
those ancient forts and mounds, whose exact histo- 
ry no man living can give. But I forbear to en- 
large ; my intention being merely to manifest my 
respect to the Society for having enrolled me among 
its members, and to invite the attention of its An- 
tiquarians to further inquiry on a subject of such 
curiosity. 

With respect, I remain yours, 

Sahu£l L. Mitchill. 

No. III. 
The Original Inhabitants of America consisted of 

the same Races with the Malays of Australasia^ 

and the Tartars of the Aor/A.-— Med. Repos. 

Vol. 18, p. 187- 
The information we derived from Messrs, Cas- 
sedy and Miller, of Tennessee, relative to the hu- 
man bodies found in a copperas cave, near the Cany 
Branch of the Cumberland River, was very curious. 
(Medical Repository, vol. xv. p. 147.) Pieces of 
the cloths which inwrapped them arc now preserv- 
ed in Mr. Scudder's museum ; and an exsiccated 
foot is also there. One piece of the fabrick is plain, 
and the other decoriated with feathers. 

Since that time other discoveries have been 
made. Thomas B. Monroe, Esq. during ihe year 
1814, sent to Newyork an entire body, found in a 
41 
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saltpetrous cave, in the neighbourhooa of GlasgoW^j 
in Kentucky. This was in the state of a dried 
preparation, in a squatting posture, with the right 
hand encircling the knee ; it was Wrapped in deer 
skins and artificial cloths. The latter are of two 
kinds-^plain, and decorated with feathers* These 
pieces of antiquity were described in a letter writ- 
ten by Dr. Mitchill to Mr. Bumside, Secretary to 
the American Antiquarian Society, and recorded in 
the Analectick Magazine, for September, 1815. — 
Through the politeness of Hickson C. Field, Esq. 
we have been permitted to take a draMng of thitf 
relickof a former people* The representationsn 
both of the body and of the cloths infolding it, were 
executed by that distinguished naturalist, C. S. 
Rafinesque, Esq. 

The fabricks accompanying the Kentucky bod^ 
ies resembled very nearly t}iose which encircled the 
mummies of Tennessee. On comparing the two 
acts of samples, they were ascertained td be isis 
much alike as two pieces of dimity or diaper from! 
different manufactories* 

Other Antiquities of the same class havQ come 
to light Mn Gratz, of Philadelphia, the proprie- 
tor of the vast cavern figured and described in the 
Medical Repository, vol. xvii. pp. 391—393; has, 
very obligingly, sent to Dr. Mitchill other speci- 
mens of cloths, things made of those cloths, aiMl 
raw materials, dug out of that unparalleled natural 
excavation. He forwarded, with the samples, a 
map of the cave, substantially like that which we 
had received before from Mr. Bogert ; and con- 
firming every thing therein stated A parcel of 
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these articles^ now in Dr. MitchilPs possessiani 
was accompanied with the following note—** There ^ 
will be found in this bundle two ihocasons, in the 
same state they were wh^n dug out of the Mamr 
moth Cave, about two hundred yards from it^ 
mouth* Upon examination, it will be perceived 
that they are fabricated out of different materials j 
one is supposed to be made of a species of Jlag^ or 
^V» ^hich grows in the southern parts of Ken- 
tucky ; the other, of th,e bark of some tree, proba? 
\>[j ^epappaw. 

" There are, also, in this packet, a part of what i^ 
supposed to be a kinniconecke pouch, two meshes 
pf a fishing net, and a piece of what we suppose to 
be the raw material, and of which the fishinjg^ net| 
the pouch, and one of the mopasons are made. All 
of which were dug out of the Mammoth Cave, nine 
or ten feet under ground ; that is, below the sur* 
iace or floor of the pavem. You will find, likewise, 
two Indian bead$, discovered in a cave^ situated in 
the vicinity of the ^ammoth Cave, 

**We have, also, an Indian bowl, or cup, con* 
taining about a pint, cut out of wood, found also in 
the cave ; and lately, there has been dug out of it the 
skeleton of ^ human body, enveloped in a inatting^ 
similar to that of the kinnicanecke pouch.'' 

This matting is substan^ally like those of the 
plain fabrick, from th? copperas cave of Tennessee^ 
and the saltpetrpus cavern, near Glasgow. 

And, what is highly remarkable, and worthy the 
attention of every Antiquarian, is, that they all have 
^ perfect resemblance to the fabricks of the Sand- 
wich, the Caroline, and the Fegee blands* 
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We know the similitude of the maaa&ctufed ar» 
tides from the following circumstance :«~After the 
termination of the war in the island of Toconroba» 
Wherem certain citizens of tfie United States were 
engaged as principals ot allies, many articles of Fc* 
gee manufacture were brought to Newyork by the 
victors. Some of them agree almost exactly with 
the fabricks discovered in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see* They bear, on strict comparison, the marks 
of a similar state of the arts, and pomt strongly to a 
sameness of origin in the respective people that pre<- 
pared them. Notwithstanding the distance of their 
several residences, at the present time, it n impos* 
inble not to look back to the common ancestry ot 
the Malays who formerly possessed the country be« 
tween the Alleghany mountains and the river Mis- 
sisippi, and those who now inhabit the islands of 
the Pacifick ocean* 

All these considerations lead to the belief that 
colonies of Australasians, or Malays, landed in 
North America, and penetrated across the c<Hiti- 
nent, to the region lying between the Great Lakes 
and the Gulph of Mexico. There they resided, 
and constructed the fortifications, mounds, and 
other ancient structures, which every person who 
beholds them admires. 

What has become of them ? They have proba* 
bly been overcome by the more warlike and fero- 
cious hordes that entered our hemisphere from the 
northeast of Asia. These Tartars of the higher 
latitudes have issued from the great hive of nations, 
and desolated, in the course of their migrations, the 
southern tribes of America, as they have done to 
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those of Asia and Europe, The greater part of the 
present American natives are of the Tartar stock, 
the descendants of the hardy warriours who de- 
stroyed the weaker Malays that preceded them. — 
An individual of their exterminated race now and 
then rises from the tomb. 

No. IV. 

The Original fnhafntants ofAintrica shown to be of 
the same JamUjf and Rneage with those of Asia^ 
'by a process of reasoning not hukerto adimneed. 
By Samuel L. MiTCHiLt, M. D. Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Newyorh ; 
in a eommunieation to De Witt CtiKTOK, 
Esq. President qf the Ntrwyork Philosophical 
Society y dated 

JS/ewyorky March 31, 1816. 

The view which I took of the varieties df the 
liuman race, in ray course of Natural History, de- 
livered in the University of New)'ork, dilTers in so 
many particulars from that entertained by the great 
zoologists of the age, that I give you for informa* 
ijon, and without delay, a summary of my yester- 
day's lecture to my class. 

I denied, in the beginning, the assertion that the 
American aborigines were of a peculiar constitu- 
tion, of a race sui generis^ and of a copper colour. 
All these notions were treated as fanciful and vis- 
ionary. 

The indigenes of the two Americas appear to 
me to be of the same stock and genealogy with the 
inhabitants of the northern and southern Asia. The 
northern tribes were probably more hardy, fero- 
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piou$, and waiiike than those of the south* The 
tribes of the lower latitudes seem to have been 
greater proficients in the arts, parUcularlj of male- 
ing cloths, clearifig the ground, and erecting work^ 
of defence. 

The parallel bet^rcen the people of America and 
Asia, ^ords this important conclusion, that on both 
continents, the hordes dwelling in the higher lati* 
tudes have OTerpowered thp more ci?ilized, though 
feebler inhabitants of the countries situated towards 
the equator. As the Tartars have overrun China, 
so the Astecas subdued Mexico, As the duns 
and Alans deflated Italy, so the Chippewasand 
^roquoise prostrated the populous settlements oq 
bodi banks of the Ohio. 

The surviving race in these terrible conflicts be- 
tween the different nations of the ancient native 
residents of North America, is evidently that of die 
Tartars. This opinion is fpunded upon four con- 
siderations. 

It The similarity of physiognomy and features. 
His excellency M. Genet, late minister plenipoten* 
tiary froni France to the United States, is weH ac« 
quainted with the faces, hues and figures of our In- 
dians and of the Asiatick Tartars ; aqd is perfecdy 
satisfied pf their mutual resemblance. Mons. Ca- 
zeaux, consul of France to Newyork, has drawa 
the same conclusion from a careful examination of 
the native man of North America and Northerly 
Asia. 

M. Smibert, who had been employed, as Jo^ab 
Meigs, £sq. now commissioner of the land office in 
the United States, relates, in e^eguting paintings of 
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Tartar v isages, for the grand duke of Tuscany, was so 
struck with the similarity of tlieir features to those 
of the Naraganset Indians, that he pronounces them 
ineihbers of the same great family of mahkincL— 
^he anecdote is preserved, with all its circumstan- 
ces^ in the fourteenth Volume of the Medical Re- 
pository. 

Within, a few months I examined oter and again 
•seven or eight Chinese siailors, who had assisted in 
navigating a ship from Macoa td Newyork. The 
thinness of their boards, the bay complexion, the 
black lank hair, the aspect of the eyes, the Contour 
of the faee, and in shdrt the general external char- 
acter, induced every person who observed themj 
to remark, how nearly they resembled the Mohe- 
gansand Oneidas of Newyork. 

Sidi Melliitielli^ the Tunisian envoy to the Unite<l 
States, in I&04, entertained the same opinion, on 
beholding the Cherokees^ Osages, and Miamies^ 
assethbled at the city of Wasliington, during hi6 
residence there. Their Tartar physiognomy struck 
him in a moment. 

2. The affinity of their languages. The late 
learned and enterj^rising Professor Barton, took tht 
lead in this curious inquiry. He collected as many 
words as he could from the languages spoken in 
Asia and America, and he concluded, from the nu- 
merous coincidences of sound and signification, that 
theie must have been a common origin. 

3. The existence of corresponding customs. I 
mean to state at present that of shaving away the 
hair of the scalp, from the fore part and sides of the 
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head, so that nothing is left but a tafit or lock on die 
crown. 

The custom of smoking the pipe^ on solemn oc- 
casions, to the four cardinal points of the compass, 
to the heavens and to the earth, is reported upoa 
the most credible authority, to distinguish equally 
the hordes of the Asiatick Tartars and the bands of 
the American Siaux, 

4. The kindred nature of the Indian dogs of 
America, and the Siberian dogs of Asia. 

The animal that lives with the natives of the two 
continents, as a dog, is very different from the tame 
and familiar creature of the same name in Europe. 
He is either a different species, or a wide variety of 
the same species. But the identity of the Ameri- 
can and Asiatick curs is evinced by several con- 
siderations. Both are mostly white. They have 
shaggy coats, sharp noses, and erect ears. They 
are voracious, thievish, and to a considerable degree 
indomitable. They steal whenever they can, and 
sometimes turn ?gainst their masters. They ar« 
prone to snarl and grin, and they have a howl in- 
stead of barking. They are employed in both 
hemispheres for labour ; such as carrying burthens, 
drawing sleds over the snow, and the like ; being 
yoked and harnessed for the purpose, like horses* - 

This coincidence of our Indian dog with the Ca-^ 
nis Sibericusj is a very important fact. The dog, 
the companion, the friend, or the slave of man, in all 
his fortunes and migrations, thus reflects great light 
upon the history of nations and of their genealogy. 

II. The exterminated race in the savage inter* 
course between the nutions of North America in an- 
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cient days, appear clearly to have been that of the 
Malays, 

The bodies, and shrouds, and clothing of these 
individuals, have, withiri a few years, been discover^: 
cd in the caverns of saltpetre and coppcraS within 
the states of Kentucky and Tennessee. Their entire 
and exsiccated condition, has led intelligent gen- 
tlemen who have seen them, to call theni mummies. 
They are some of the most memorable of the An- 
tiquities that North Ameriba contains. The race 
or nation to which they belonged is extinct ; but in 
preceding ages, occupied the region situated be- 
tween lakes Ontario and Erie on the north, and the 
gulph of Melico on the south, and bounded east- 
wardly by the Alleghany mountains, and westwaerd- 
ly by the Mise^isippi riven 

That they were similar in their origin and char- 
acter to the present inhabitants of the Pacifick 
islands and of Austral Asia, is argued from various 
circumstances; 

1. The sanveness of texture in the plain cloth 
Or matting that enwraps the mummies, and that 
which our navigators bring from Wakasli, the 
Sandwich islands, and the Fegees, 

2. The close resemblance there is between tht 
feathery mantles brought now a days from the isl- 
ands of the South Sea, and those wrappers which 
surround the mummies lately disinterred in the 
western states. The plumes of birds arc twisted 
or tied to the treads, with peculiar skill| and turn 
water like the back of a dtick. 

3. Meshes of nets, regulariy knotted and tied, 
and formed of a strong and even twine. 

42 
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4. Mocasoos, or coverings of the feet, manu* 
factured ivith remarkable ability, from the bark 
or rind of plants, worked into a sort of slout mat* 
ting. 

5.* Pieces of antique sculpture^ especially of 
human heads and of some other forms, found whero 
the exterminated tribes had dwelt, resembling the 
carving at Otaheite, New Zealand, and other places. 

6. Works of defence, or fortifications, over- 
spreading the fertile tract of country, formt- rly pos- 
sessed by these people, who may be supposed capa- 
ble of constructing works of much greater simplici- 
ty than the morals or burial places, and the hippas 
or fighting stages of the Society islands* 

7. As far as observations have gone, a belief 
that the shape of the skull and the angle of the face^ 
in the mummies, correspond with those of the living 
Malays. 

I reject, therefore, the doctnne taught by the 
European naturalists, that the man of Western 
America difiers in apy material point from the man 
of Eastern Asia. Had the Robertsons, the Buifons, 
the Raynals, the De P^uwys, and the other specu- 
lators upon the American character and the vilifiers 
of the American name, procured the requisite in- 
formation concerning the hemisphere situated to 
the west of us, they would have discovered that the 
inhabitants of vast regions of Asia, to the number 
of many millions, were of the same blood and line- 
age widi the undervalued and despised population 
of America. The learned Dn Williamson has dis« 
cussed this point with great ability. 
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I forbofe to go farther than tp ascertain by thf 
correspondences already stated, the identity or ori- 
gin and derivation of the American and Asiatick 
natives. I avoided the opportunity which this grand 
(conclusion afforded me, of stating, that America 
was the cradle of the human race ; of tracing its 
colonies westward over the Pacifick ocean, and be- 
yond the sea of Kamschatl^a, to uew^ settlements ; 
of following the emigrants by land and by water, 
until they reached Europe and Africa ; and las^y^ 
of following adventurers from the former of thes? 
sections of the globe» to the plantations and abodes 
which they found occupied in America. I had no 
inclination to oppose the current opinions relative 
to the place of man's creation and dispersion. I 
thought it was scarcely worth the while to inforn} 
an European, that on coming to America, he had 
left the new world behind him for the purpose of 
visiting the old. It ou^ht, nevertheless, t/o be re- 
marked, that there are many important advanta^s 
derived to our reasoning from, the present manner 
of considering the subject^ The principles being 
now established, they will be supported by a farther 
induction of facts, and occurrences, to an extent and 
an amount that it is impossible, at this moment, 
fairly to esdniate. And the conclusions of Jeffer- 
son, Laion, and others, favourable tp the greater an- 
tiquity of American population, w^l be daily rein- 
forced and confirmed. 

Having thus given the history of these races of 
man, spreading so extensively over the globe, I 
Gpnsidered the human famJy under three divi-. 
sions* 
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First, the Ta VKT man, comprehending the Ta^ 
tars, 'Malays^ Chinese, the American Indians of 
everf tribe, Lascars, a^d other people of the same 
cast and breed. From these seemed to have pro- 
ceeded two ren^arkable varieties^ to vfit : 

Secpndl}', the white man, inhabiting natnraUy the 
countries in Asia and £urope, situated north of the 
Mediterranean Sea ; and, ia the course of ius ad- 
ventures, settling all oyer the world* Among those 
I reckon the Greenlanders and Esquimaux. 

Thirdly* the blact man, whose proper residence 
is in the regions south of the Mediterranean, par^ 
ticularly totyard the interiour of Africa. The peo« 
pie of Papua and Van Dieman's Landf seem to be 
of this class. 

It is generally supposed, and by many ^ble and 
ingenious men too, that external physical causes, 
and the combination of circumst^ces which they 
call climate, have wrought all these changes in the 
human form. I do not, however, think them capa« 
ble of explaining the difference^ which ^xist among 
the nations. There is an internal physical cause of 
the greatest moment, which has scarcely been men- 
tioned. This is the generative influence. If by 
the act of nuxielling the constitution in the embryo 
and foetus, a predisposition to gout, madness, scrof- 
ula and consumption, iqay be engenderedy we may 
rationally conclud.e, with the sagacious d'Azara, 
that the procreative poyer may also shape the fea- 
tures, tinge the skin, and give other peculiarities tq 
man. 

Yours truly, 

Samuel L. Mitchill, 
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No.'V. 

Letter from a Grentleman in Nexoyarky tg the JBdi^ 

tor qfthe ChilUcothe Recorder^ dated 

Nerwyorky June 6> 1816. " 
Sib, 

I observe in the Weekly Recorder of Chilli*, 
pothe, for May ISth, which you were polite enough 
to send to Dr. Mitchill, that you have inserted his 
pisquisitipn on the Man of America and Asia, 
among the i^ticlesof intelligence which occupy 
that valqable paper. Duiing the temporary |rb^ 
sence from thp pity, and the actual occupation of 
that gentleman^ I do myself the pleasure of writing 
you a few lines in his behalf. 

No doubt, according to my way of thinking, 
pught to be entertained of the similarity of the in« 
habitimts of the two great continents. The Ameri- 
cans and Asiaticks are so much alike, that the more 
strictly their resemblances are traced, the more 
clearly will it appear that they are descendants from 
the same stock. 

In addition to the considerations already stated 
in favour of. this opinion, may be urged the more 
recent disclosures concerning the quadrupeds whicji 
inl)abit the respective countries.* There is conclu- 
sive evidence, for example, the wild sheep of Lou- 
isiana and California, is the Tartarian animal of the 
$ame name* Yes, the taye-taye of Northwestern 
America is an animal of the same species with the 
argdli of Northeastern Asia. Our mountain ram 
or big horn, is their ain> ammon. 

Some late observations have been made on our 
prairie wolf, tending to prove that he is the chacal, 
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or jackall, of the other hemisphere. Should a more 
vtrict examination confirm this belief, there will be an- 
other corroborating circumstance* I hope the ques* 
tion will soon be decided, whether the prairie wolf 
is truly the canis aureus of naturalists. Hb gfega- 
rious character, his nohj yelping, his cunning and 
robbing disposition, and his burrowing in the 
ground, all look like it. 

That our continent contains a species of the an- 
telope, seems to be equally well ascertained. It is 
a striking coincidence that the elegant family of the 
gazelles should belong both to Asia and to thb 
hemisphere situated to the eastward of it. 

I have a firm persuasion that when the beavers^ 
the martins, the ermines, the seals, the beara^ the 
deer, and several other animals^ shall be properly 
known and considered, their histories and analogies 
will shed a fine light, not only upon their own Ini^ 
grations, but upon that of man himself; 

To the opinions uttered concerning the greater 
antiq^uity of our eastern world, ffor so it is in rela- 
tion to Asia,) a^ its more early population^ I have 
heard Dr. MitchiU say he attached little weight or 
value. If it could be ascertained that the human 
race was created in America, what practical good 
would result from the discovery. 

He has been heard to declare, some of the ablest 
criticks had exercised their talents so unprofitably 
on this subject, that he had no desire to imitate 
them. 

As to the seat of Eden agd the terrestrial para- 
dise, for example, four several speculations have 
been indulged by pious and learned writers* 
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*rhat prodigy of learning and research, Samuel 
Bochart, has described in his Geographia Sacra^ 
many places celebrated of old. His friend and edi- 
tor, Stepheh Morinus, has published his sentiment 
de ParadisOj accompanied by a map. He locates 
the spot between Arabia and Persia, where the riv- 
ers Tigris and Euphrates meet. They pass through 
the region where the cities Seleucia and Ctesiphoa 
stood in a joint channel. After irrigating, in the 
thirtyfourth degree of north latitude^ the primitive 
garden of Mesopotamia, they divide again into two 
streams. The easternmost of these is called Gichofty 
and the westernmost PhisoUj and both empty into 
the Persian Gulph. To the north, a little west- 
wardly, he places the mountain Ararat^ or Niphates^ 
where the ark of Noah is supposed to have rested^ 
on the subsidence of the deluge. 

Augustin Calmet, another colossus of sacred.eru<« 
dition, has composed literal commentaries on all the 
books of the Old and New Testaments, in more 
than twenty quarto volumes. He interprets the 
Hebrew text, translated to signify that the river Gi- 
hon encompassed the whole land of Ethiopia, to 
mean simply that it winds through the land of Cush. 
After a long and elaborate discussion, Calmet con- 
cludes that the land of Cush is situated somewhere 
north of the sources of the Tigris ; that the Gihon 
is the river Araxes ; that it discharges its waters 
into the Caspian Sea ; and that Eden and Paradise 
existed between the head waters of the Araxes and 
of the Euphrates, in the fortieth degree of latitude, 
and considerably west of the Caspian. 
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The Septiiagint and St. Jefdme consider the laiid 
of Cush and Ethiopia to be the same* Conse- 
quently the parents of mankind must have been 
first placed in a region watefed by the Upper Nile. 

Philo Judseus, and various otherdj have, with 
great and ingenious labours, endeavoured to show 
the whole narration of the garden by Moses to be a 
beautiful and instructive allegory. These interpret- 
ers reverently shrink from the supposition that any 
definite portion of earth or soil was intended or un« 
derstood. 

Thus, the wisest and best men vary exceedii^ly' 
in their judgment as to the geographical site of 
man's original abode. After all this, if any person 
should think the spot was in sonie part of America^ 
I see iio harni in the conjecture^ jf he could rec« 
bncile himself to the belief, that from the time thd 
** flood bare up the ark," it " went upon the fece of 
the ivatcrs" during the hundred and fifty days thfe 
delugef lasted, from such - American paradise to' 
Mount Ararat, I am sure Dr. Mitchill would not 
envy him the enjoyments 

It has been observed by a teiy competent judge^ 
John Mason Goode, Esq. that there is no part of the 
world where there is such scope for original obser- 
vation as our Own. He thinks we ought to inquire^ 
** From what quarter, or luther, from what different 
quarters, the American continent became peopled ? 
At what different periods, new colonies, or migra^ 
tions poured forth towards it ? What have been 
their various degrees of civilization ? What their 
knowledge of arts and sciences ? of religious and 
political institutions ? What monuments of their 
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^respective histories, j>ropensities and talents iHitf 
ifiay have left among them, or behind tbeni, buried 
benieath the ground, rudely carved on rocks, or still 
prominent n architectural ruins f How one tribe 
has yielded to andther^ and probably those more, 
civilized to those less so f " These, and a thou- 
sand other inquiries of a similar kiiid, do indeed 
form a body of investigation pecdliar to ourselves $ 
and open a more extensive field for historioigniphy 
than perhaps any country can display to the eye, or 
even to the Imagination; 

Captain Locket, the great oriental Scholar, hasr 
enjoyed singular opportunities for Asiatick inqui* 
ries, in the course of his employment as secretary 
and examiner in the college at Fort William, near 
Calcutta. His means of taking comparative esti- 
mates must have been peculiarly favourable, after a 
free and liberal communication, at Paris, with thd 
gredt travdiers thtough New Spain,' and the prov- 
inces to the south on both sides of the Cordilleras 
To find such a gentleman repeating the declaration 
of Baron Humboldt, how he can establish, from 
identity of features, customd^ and language, the 
Mexicans to be descendants froni the ancient Tibe- 
tians, is doubtless very consoling to Dr. Mitchill, 
who, from facts and occurrences within the United 
States, had been led to conclude that tribes of Ma- 
kyan or Australasian blood formerly dwelt on land^ 
contiguous to the Ohio^ 

Now the investigation is begun, let us all look 
into this matter. In the appendix to George £d- 
irards's second volume of his History of Birds^ 
43 
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JL 118, there is a likeness of fa yn\d Aaiatick, ^ohe 
from the life by the French traveller and painter 
Le Bni jn« This head of a Samoied resembles ex- 
actly the physiognomy and features of the North 
American Indians^ and gives a perfect idea of thenu 
After examining this print, I am satisfied of the 
near resemblance be tw een the two isorts of foces.^^ 
Mr. Edwards had himself seen our aboriginal chiefii 
in England ; and, on beholding this portrait of the 
North Asiatick in Le Bniyn's Travelst he found 
them strongly represented by it And the dresses 
he received from Hudsoia^s Bay so neariy resembled 
the clothes of the Russian savages^ that they might 
ahnost pass for the same. 

I hope you will give these exphmations, in be- 
half of my friend, a phce in your gazette, and there^ 
by oblige 

A STiTDSirt of Natural History* 

No. VI. 
HradS qf that part of the Introductory DUcoutMe 
delwered November 7, 1816, by Dr. Mitchill, 
in the CoBege qf Physicians at Newyork^ which 
relates to the Migration qf Malays^ Tartarsy and 
Scandinavians^ to America. 
A late German writer. Professor Vater, has pub- 
lished, at Leipzig, a book on the population of 
America. It is, in reality, a display of Humboldt's 
opinions on that subject. He lays great stress on 
the tongues spoken by the aborigines, and dwells 
con^derably upon the unity pervading the whole 
of them from Chili to die remotest district of North 
America— ^whether of Greenland, Chippewa, Dela- 
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ever so singular and diversified, nevertheless the 
same peculiarity obtains among them all, which 
cannot be accidental, viz. ** the whole sagacity of 
that people, from whom the construction of the 
American languages and the gradual invention of 
their grammatical forms is derived, has, as it were, 
selected one object, and over this diffused such an 
abundance of forms, that. one is astonished ; while 
only the most able philologist, by assiduous study, 
can obtain a general view thereof,'' &c. |n sub* 
stance, the author says, that through various tioiea 
and circumstances, this peculiar character is pre- 
served. Such unity^ such direction or tendency^ 
compels us to place d>e origin in a remote period, 
when an original tribe or people existed* whose in- 
genuity and judgment enabled them to excogitate 
such intricate fofipations of language as could not 
be efi&ced by thousands of years, nor by the influ- 
ence of 3ones and climates. Mr. Vater has pub^ 
lished 9 large workf entitled Mithridates^ in which 
he has given an ci(tensive comparison of all th^ 
Asiatick, African^ and American languages, to a 
much greater extent than was done by o\\x distin- 
guished fellow citizen. Dr. Barton^ He concludes 
by expressing his desire to unravel the mysteries 
which relate to the new and old continents ; at least, 
to contribute the contents of his volume towards the 
commencement of a structure, which, put of the 
ruins of diiacerated human tribes, seeks material3 
for an union of the whole human race* 

What this original and radical language was, has 
veiy lately been inade the subject of inquiry, by thc 
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teamed Mr. Matlueu, of Kaocy, in France. Tho 
chevalier Valentin, of the order of St, Michel, re- 
newed by Louis XVIIIt informs me that this gen* 
tleman has examined Mr. Winthrop's descrit>tiQn 
of the curious characters inscribed upon the rock at 
Dighton, in Massachusetts, as published in the 
transactions of the Boston Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. He thinks them hieroglyphicks, which he 
can inter|)ret and explain ; and ascribes them to the 
inhabitants of the ancient and Atlantick island of 
!Plato« Mr. Mathieu not only pretends to give the 
sense of the inscription, but also to prove that the 
tongues spoken by thQ Mexicans, pernvians, and 
other occidental people, as well as the Greek itself, 
with all its dialects and ramifications, were but 
.derivatives from the langua^ of the priniidve At-? 
lantides ! ! 

But what need is there of all this etymological 
research and grammatical conjecture f The features, 
nianners and dress, distinguishable in the North 
American natives of the high latitudes, prove the 
people to be pf th^ san^e race with the Sam<^eds 
and Tartars of Asi^ And the physic^omy, man- 
ufactures and customs of the North American 
tribes of the middle and low latitudes, and of the 
South Americans, show them to be neariy akin to 
the Malay race of Australasia and Polynesia. 

All this inay be considered correct as far as the 
Tartars and Malays are concerned. But there is 
another part of the American population which de- 
^rves to be particularly considered. I mean the 
emigrants from Lapland, Norway, and Finland, 
V^o^ before the tenth century, setde^ themselves in 
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Greenland, and passed over to Labrador, It is i^ 
sorded that these adventurers settled themselves m 
a country which they called VmlaruL This was 
probably a new settlement, so called in honour of 
J^tnlgndj the region whence the adventurers came* 
Or, if it was a land of Fines, the proof is the stronger 
of their southern encampment. 

Our learned regent, Mr. De Witt Clinton, who' 
has outdone governour Colden, by writing the most 
full and able history of the Iroquois, or Five Na- 
tions, of Newyork, . mentioned to me, in a late con- 
versation, his belief that a part of the old forts and 
other anticjuities at Onondaga and the adjacent ter- 
rit<My, were of Danish character. In the twinkling 
of an eye, I was penetrated bv the justness of his 
remark. An additional window of light was sud- 
denly opened to me. I told him in an instant how 
I could follow, with the reverend pastor Van 
Troil, the European emigrants, during the horri- 
ble commotions of the ninth and tenth centuries, to 
Iceland. The reverend Mr. Crantz had informed 
xne, in his important book, how they went to Green- 
land. I thought I pould trace the people of Scan- 
Diif AYf A to the banks of the St. Lawrence. I 
supposed my friends had seen the Peunic inscrip- 
tions made by them htrre and there, in the places 
where they rested* Madoc, Prince of Wales, and 
his Cambrian followers, appeared to liiy recollec- 
tion, among these bands of adventurers. And thus, 
the northeastern lands of North America were visit- 
ed by the hyperborean tribes from the northwest- 
jsmmost climates of Europe ; and the northwestern 
jclimes of North America had received inhabitants 
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of the same race from the northeastern regions of 
Asia. 

The Danes or Finns, (and Welshmen, for I anx 
willing to include them) performing their migra- 
tions gradually to the southwest, seem to have pen- 
etrated to the country situated to the south of lake 
Ontario, and to have fortified themselves there.-— 
The Tartars, or Samoieds, travelling by slow de- 
grees from Alasli^a to the southeast, probably found 
them there. 

In their coune, these Asian colonists probably, 
exterminated the Malays, who had penetrated along: 
the Ohio and its streams ; or drove them to tlie 
caverns, abounding in saltpetre and copperas in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, where their bodies, ac- 
companied with the cloths and ornaments of their 
peculiar manufacture^ have been repeatedly disin- 
terred and brought to us for examination. Having 
achieved this conquest, the Tartars and their de^ 
scendants had probably a much harder task to per- 
form. This was to subdue the more ferocious and 
tVarlike European colonists, who had already been 
intrenched and fortified in the country, before 
them. There is evidence enough that long and 
bloody wars were waged among the tribes. In 
tliese, tlie Scandinavians or Esquimaux seem tgi 
have been overpowered and destroyed in Newyork, 
The survivors of the defeat and ruin retreated to 
Labrador, where they have continued secure and 
protected by barrenness and cold. I have, how- 
ever, to mention, that the minerals of Labrador 
sent me, a few day^ ago, by Stephen Mitchell, Esq. 
of Sagliarbor, have a remarkable correspondence 
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George Mackenzie, Mr, Allan, and others. Gyp- 
sum seems to be abundant, (in addition to zealite^ 
basalt, quartz, and jaspar) and to promise an inex- 
haustible, supply to the southern regions for alLthe 
generations to come. 

Think, what a memotable spot is our Onondaga^ 
where men of the Malay race from the southwest^ 
and of the Tartar blood from the ^orthwest, and 
of the Gothick stock from the northeast, have 
successively contended for supremacy and rule; 
and which may be considered as, having been pos- 
sessed by each before the French, the Dutch, and 
the English visited the tract, or indeed knew anjr 
thing whatever about iu 

IVe learn from the historian Charlevoix, that the 
Eries, an indigenous nation of the Malay race, 
formerly inhabited the lands south of lake £rie^ 
where Uie western district of Pennsylvania and the 
state of Ohio now are. And Lewis Evansi a for- 
mer resident of this city, has shown us in his map 
of the Middle Colonies, that the hunting grounds 
of the Iroquois extended over that very region.-* 
The Iroquois were of the Tartar stock ; and they 
converted, as it seems, the country of the extermi- 
nated Eries, into a range for bears, beavers, bisons^ 
and deer. 

The Antiquarian of America will probably find 
tliat the Scandinavians emigrated about the tenth 
century of die Christian era, if not earlier. They 
may be considered^ jAot merely as having discov^ 
ered this continent, but to have explored its north- 
em climes to great extent, and to have peopled 
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Ctiristopher Columbus was boM. The inquirer into 
this subject will not fail to trace the swarms from the 
Great Hive of nations existing to the eastward and 
westward df the Caspian Seel, in a manner very differ- 
^nt from that which the writers of Europe and their 
imitators have pursued, as the barbarians descended 
tipon the thdre Warixi and productive countries of 
the south. He will follow the hordes journeying 
by land to the eastward, and he will trace the fear* 
less boatman venturing over sesi to the westward^ 
until the Tartar and the Samoied mett each other at 
the antipodes. He will find this antipodal region to^ 
lie south of th^ lakes Ontario and Erie, and thereont 
pursue the Vestiges of their combats, their conflicts, 
and their untold story, to OAondaga, the great head 
quarters of the victorious Iroquois. 

No. Vlt 
The following Letter was a few months since ad^ 
dressed by Dr. Samuel L. MitcttiLL, ofNew* 
york^ t€f the Recording Secretary of the Americati 
Antiquarian Society ^ an the Origin and AnH^i'^ 
ties of the Aborigines of our country. 
Sir, 
I received, two days ago, yotif letter ot Feb^ 
ruary first, mforming me that the Pitsident ^d 
Sub Council of the American Antiquarian Society,' 
at Worcester, had appointed me a correspondingf 
tnember. 

My opinion is, that the Antiquities of our coun* 
try were never presented to us in so interesthig anrf 
advantageous an aspect as at present. Their nam;- 
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bisr and tiheir description is mare attended to thati 
heretofore. There are more good observers, and 
therefore we are enabled to form more correct con« 
elusions. At the same time, it must be remember-^ 
ed, that the vestiges of the Aborigines, their man-^ 
ners, their -languages and their arts, are becoming 
rapidly more and more faint ; and many of them 
will soon vanish altogether from sight* It there- 
fore becomes the Society, and aH its meihbers, to 
employ every moment of time» and every opportu* 
nity that can be found, to delineate them as they are^ 
and to save them from oblivion. I accordingly ex« 
hort all with whom I communicate^ to be Industrie 
ous and persevering* 

My observation led me several years ago to the 
conclusion, that the two great continents were 
peopled by similar races of men ; and that Ameri- 
ca, as well as Asia, had its Tartars in the north, and 
its Malays in the south. If there were but historic 
ans, we should find a striking resemblance, Ameri- 
ca has had her Scythians, her Alans^ and her Hunsi 
but there has been no historian to record their formi- 
dable migrations^ and theil* barbarous achievements^ 
How little of past events do we know \ 

Since the publication of my sentiments on this 
subject, at home, they have been published in sev- 
eral places abroad. 

Mr. K. Salverte, editor of the Bibliotheque Uni^ 
verselle, has printed them at Geneva, in Switzer- 
land, with a learned and elaborate comment. 

The Monthly Magazine, of London, contains an 
epitome of the same. 
44 
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In that "^memoir I maintained the doctrine, that 
there were but three original varieties of the human 
race — ^the tawny man, the white man, and the 
black man ; a division, which I was pleased to ob-' 
serve, the incomparable author of the Animal King- 
dom (Regne Animal, &c.) had adopted in France* 
The former of these seems to have occupied, in the 
earliest days, the plain watered by the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, while the white Arabi as he has 
sometimes been called, was produced in the regions 
north of the Mediterranean Sea; and the sable 
Arab, or negro, arose to the south of that expanse 
of water. 

Of the brown, or tawny variety, are the eastern 
Asiaticks and western Americans, divisible into 
two great stocks, or genealogies. 1. Those in high 
latitudes, whom I call Tartars ; and, Q. the inhabit- 
ants of low latitudes, whom I consider as Malays. 
I am convinced that the terms, for the general pur- 
poses of reasoning, are equally applicable to the 
two great continents ; and that, with the exceptioQ 
of the negro colonies in Papua, and a few other 
places, the islanders in the Pacifick ocean are Ma* 
lays. 

The comparison of the languages, spoken by 
these colonies and tribes respectively, was begun 
by our learned fellow citizen, the late Dr. B. S. 
Barton. 

The work has been continued by the Adelangs 
and Vater, distinguished philologists of Germany. 
Their profound inquiry into the structure of lan- 
guage, and the elements of speech, embraces a 
more correct and condensed body of information^ 
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(Mmeerning the original tongues of the two Ameri«i 
cas, tbta was ever compiled and arranged beforei.. 
Their Mithridates surpasses all the similar perfor* 
mances that have ever been achieved by man. 

It gives me pleasuiie to mention to you a more> 
recent undertaking, which reflects great honour 
Upon the author and his worthy associates. Peter 
S. Du Ponceau, Esq* as Corresponding Secretary 
to the Historical and Literary Committer of the- 
Philosophical Society, at Philadelphia, has prepar-* 
ed a Report on the languages of the American In- 
dians, He has performed the task with singular 
industry^ skill, and research — showing the copious- 
ni^ss of those tongues in words and inflections—-^ 
their complicated or polysynthetick structure in the 
\vhole space between Arctick and Antarctick — ^and 
the es$ential points of dificrence between their 
forms, and those of the ancient and modern lan^ 
guages (^ the other hemisphere. This subject is 
in. a train of fiu'ther investigation by that learned 
gentleman and his able associates. To th^m there- 
fore it may be properly confided* 

Owing to my particular situation, the arts of the 
aborigines, and their ways of living, have more par-i 
ticularly excited my attention. 

One of my intelligent correspondents^ who has 
survc} cd with his own eyes the region watered b)s 
the river Ohio, \vrote me very lately a letter con*, 
taining the following paragraph : " I have adopted 
your theory respecting the Malayans, Polynesians 
and AUegbanians. This last ilation,^ so called by 
the Lennilenapi, or primitive stock of our hunting 
Indians, was that which inhabited the United States 
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before the Tartar tribes came and destroyed thetn^ 
and erected the moands, works, fortifications and 
temples of the western country. Thia histoi^cal 
factas now proved beyond a doubt, by the tradi- 
tions of the Lennilenapi Indians, published by Mr. 
Heckewelder, in the work just issued by the Phi- 
losophical Society of Philadelphia — and your saga- 
cious ideas are confirmed. I may add, that Mr. 
Clifibrd, of Lexington, Kentucky, has proved an- 
other identity between the AUeghanians and Mexi- 
cans, by astcertaining that many supposed fortifica- 
tions were (^ni^iSfj— particularly that of Circleviile, 
in Ohio, where human sacrifices were one of the 
rites. He has discovered their similarity with the 
ancient Mexican temples^ described by Humboldt, 
and has examined the bones of victims in heaps, 
the siiells used in sacred rites, as in India, and the 
idols of baked clay, consisting of three heads." 

This opinion of human sacrifices was fully cdh- 
firmed by the testimony of Mr» Manuel Li^ dur- 
ing the summer of 1818. He, on his return from 
the trading posts on the upper Missouri, informed 
his felfow citizens at St. Louis, that the Wolf tribe 
of the Pawnee Indians yet follow the custom of im- 
molating human vfctims. He purchased a Spanish 
prisoner, a hoy about ten years old, whom they in- 
tended to offer as a sacrifice to the Great Star; 
and they did put to death, by transfixing on a sharp 
pole, as an offering to the object of their adoration, 
the child of a Paddo woman, who, being a captive 
herself, and devoted to that sanguinary and horrible 
death, had niade her escape on horseback, leaving 
her new bora ofisnring; behind* 
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Th^ triad, or trinity of heads, instanfly brings tOt 
mind a similar article figured by the Indians of Asia^ 
and described by Mr. Maurice in his Oriental Re- 
searches. 

I received, a short time since, directly from Mex- 
ico, several pieces of cloth, painted in the manner 
that historians have often represented. I find the 
material in not a single instance to be cotidn, as has 
been usually afiirmed* There is not a thread indi- 
eating the use of the spinning wheel, nor an inter* 
texture showing that the loom or the shuttle was 
employed. In strictness, therefore, there is neither 
pottoi\ nor cloth in the manufacture. The fabricks, 
pn the contrary, are uniformly composed of pound- 
ed bark, probably of the mulberry tree, and resem- 
ble the paper clot/is^ if I may so call them, prepared 
to this day in the Friendly and Society Islands of 
the Pacifick ocean, as nearly as one piece of linen, 
fcr one blanket of wool, resembles another. I de- 
rive this ccmclusion from a comparison of the sev- 
^ral sorts of goods. They have been examined to- 
gether by several excellent judges. For at the late 
ineeting of the Newyork Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society, in February, 1819, I hid the paper 
claihsj with their respective (olourings and paint- 
ings, from Mexico, Otaheite, Tongatabboo, upoii 
the table for the examination of the members. All 
were satisfied that there was a most striking simili. 
tude among the several articles. Not only the fab- 
rick, but the colours and the materials of which 
they apparcntiy consisted, as well as the probable 
manner of putting them on, seemed to me strong 
proofs of the sameness of origin in the ^Skrent 
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tribes of a people working in the same vmf^zni 
retaining a sameness in their arts of making a tiling 
which answers the purpose of paper, of cloth, and 
of a material for writing and painting upoa. 

Soon after the arrival of these rolls from. New 
Spain, filled with hieroglyphick and imitative ehaiv 
acters, I received a visit from three natives of South 
America, bom at St. Bias, just beyond the Isthmus 
of Darien^ on the eastern side, between Portobello 
and Canliagena. They were of the Malay race, by 
their physiognomy, form and general appearance. 
Their dark brown skins, their thin beards, the Icxig, 
black, straight hair of their heads, their small hands 
and feet, and their delicate frame of body, all coa^ 
curred to mark their near resemblance to the Aus«i 
tralasians ; while the want of high cheek bones, and 
of little eyes, placed wide apart, distinguished them 
sufficiently from the Tartars. 

Other similitudes exist. The history of M. dtf 
la Salle's last expedition and discoveries in North 
America, is contained in the second volume of tho 
Collections of the Newyork Historical Society, p« 
306. In that narrative is the following statement : 
** Thus, in pursuing our journey, sometimes in the 
plains, and sometimte across the torrents, we ar«r 
rived in the midst of a very extraordinary nation, 
called the Biscatongesy to whom we gave the name 
of ' weepers,' in regard tliat upon the first approach 
of strangers, all these people, as well men as women, 
usually fall a. weeping bitterly, &c. That which 
is yet more remarkable, and perhaps very reasona* 
ble in that custom, is, that they weep much more at 
the birth of their children than at their death, be.^ 
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cause the fettei* k esteemed only by thcm^ ^ it 
were, a journey or voyage, from whence they may 
return after the expiration of a certain time ; but 
diey look upon their nativity as an inlet into an . 
ocean of dangers and mbfortunes." 

I beg you to compare this with a passage in the 
Terpsichore of Herodotus, chapter four, where, in 
describing the Thracians, he observes, '^ that the 
Trausi have a general uniformity with the rest of 
the Thracians, except what relates to the birth of 
their children, and the burial of theiir dead. On 
tfie birth of a child, he is placed in t)ie midst of a 
circle of his relations, who lament aloud the evils» 
which, as a human being, he must necessarily un- 
dergo ; all of which they particularly enumerate.'^ 
(Beloe's translation.) 

There is an opinion among the Seneca nation of 
the Iroquois confederacy, living at this day in the 
rcgion south of lake Ontario, that eclipses of the 
sun and moon are caused by a Manitau, or bad 
Spirit, who mischievously intercepts the light in- 
tended to be shed upon the earth and its inhabit- 
ants* Upon such occasions, the greatest solicitude 
exists. AH the individuals of the tribe feel a strong 
desire to drive away the demon, and to remove 
thereby the impediment to the transmission of lu- 
minous rays. For this purpose, they go forth, and, 
by crying, shouting, drumming, and the firing of 
guns, endeavour to frighten him. They never fail 
in their object ; for by courage and ' perseverance 
they infallibly drive him off. His retreat is suc- 
ceeded by a rettu'n of the obstructed light. 
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Something of the same kind is practised among 
the Chippeways, at this time^ when an eclipse hap- 
pens. The belief among them is, that there is a 
battle between the sun and moon, which intercepts 
the light. Their great object, therefore, is to stop 
the fighting, and to separate the combatants. They 
think these ends can be accomplished by withdraw- 
ing the attention of the contending parties from each 
other, and diverting it to the Chippeways them- 
selves. They accordingly fill the air with noise 
and outcry. Such sounds are sure to attract the 
attention of the ^varring powers. Their philoso* 
phers have the satisfaction of knowing that the strife 
never lasted lon^ after their clamqur and noisy ope- 
rations had begun. Being thus induced to be peace- 
ful, the sun and moon separate^ and light is restored 
to the Chippeways* 

Now it is reported, on the authority of one of thd 
Jesuit fathers of the French mission to India, that a 
Certain tribe or people, whom he visited there, as* 
Ctibed eclipses to the presence of a great dragon.— ^ 
This cf^ature, by the interpoisition of his huge body^ 
obstructed the passage of the light to our world.— 
'J'hey were persuaded thejr could drive him away 
by all the terrifying sounds they could produce^ 
^hese were always successful The dragon retir- 
ed in alarm, and the eclipse immediately terminated. 

The manner of depositing the bodies of distin- 
guished persons after death, is remarkable. Among 
the tribes inhabiting the banks of the Columbia riv- 
er, and in some of those which live near the waters 
of the Missouri, the dead body of a great man is 
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hieitiier consumed by fire, nor buried in the earth i 
but it is placed in his canoe, with, his articles of 
dress, ornament, war and hunting, and suspended 
in tiie canoe, between two trees, to putrefy in the 
open air. 

The custom of exposing bodies to decoiii^ttion 
above ground in the mprais, or places bf deposit tot 
the dead, among the Polynesians, will immediately 
occur to every reader of the voyages made within 
the last half centuOS through the Pacifick ocean^ 
ifor the purposes of discovery. 

The practice of qannibalism exists in full force iii 
the /Tegee islands. A particular and faithful ao* 
count of it is contained in the 14th volume of th< 
Medical Repository, chapters 209—215. 

The history of the five Indian nations dependent 
upon the government of Newyork, by Dr. Golden^ 
pp. 185 — 6, shows that the ferocious and vindictive 
spirit of the Conqueror led him occasionally to feast 
upon his captive* The Ottawas then made a soup 
of the flesh of an Iroquois prisoner. The like has 
been repeatedly done since, on select occasions, by 
the other tribes. Governour Cass, of Michigan, a 
few weeks ago, told me, that among the Miamis 
there was a standing committee, consisting of sevea 
warriours, whose business it was to perform the. 
maneating required by publick authority. The 
last of their cannibal feasts was on the body of & 
white man, of Kentucky, about thirtyfive years ago* 
The appointment of the committee to cat human 
flesh, has, since that time, gradually become obso- 
lete ; but the oldest and last member of this cannl- 
45 
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•fcat society is well remembered, and died onljr a fei> 
years ago.* 

The Antiquities of North America, or rather the 
Fredonian section of it, have become deservedly 
l|ie objects of parUcular and inquisitive research. 

it was my intention to have terminated this com- 
munication here ; but another subject occurs to me; 
There is a class b{ Antiquities which present them- 
selves orudigging {torn thirty to fifty feet below the 
present surface of the ground. They occur in the 
form of fire brands, split wood, ashes, coals, and 
occasionally of tools and utensils, buried to those 
depths by the alluvion; and have been observed, as 
I am informed, in Rhodeisland, Newjersey, Mary- 
land, Northcarolina^ and-doubtless in other places<r 
I have heard of some in Ohio, I wish the mem- 
bers of the Society would exert themselves with all 
possible diligence to ascertain and collect the facts 
of thb descriptioo. They will be^ exceedingly curi- 
ous both for the geologist and the historian. After 
such facts shall have been collected and methcdiz- 
ed, we may perhaps draw some satisfactory conclu- 
sions. Light may possibly be shed upon the re- 
mote PelasgianSf and upon the traditionary Mian'' 
tides ; and, if the rays should not be bright enough 
to exhibit them in all their distinctness, there will 

*A Teiy cnctmutantia] deBcriptioii of a cannibal feast, wbeR a w^tp 
was made from the bodj of an Englishman, at Blichillimakinack^ abonf 
the year 1760^ is given bj Alexander Henrj, Esq. in his book of (tsTeb 
through Canada and the Indian territories. It is there stated that man- 
eftting was then, and alwajs had been, practised among the Indte P^ 
lions OB returning from war, or on overcoming their eneoiies, for the par- 
pose of giving them coarage to attack, and rMoluticm to die. (14 Med. 
Repoi. pp. 261-— S«2.) 
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be sufiicient to show us a great deal more than we 
have learned, as yet, concerning the generations c^ 
men who have gone before us, as inhabitants of the 
regions of the globe, now held, though with strange 
additions and alterations, by the present race. 

I present this letter to the American Antiquarian 
Society, as a proof of my respect for the Institution, 
and of my zeal to promote its laudable objects.-?? 
And I beg you will accept for yourself the assur- 
9nce of my particular regard. 

Samuel L. MircHiLt* 



Extract of a Letter from John H. Far wham, R^q^ 
a Member of the American Antiquarian Society^ 
describing thf Mammoth Gave, in Kentucky. 
IN passing from Barren to Warren county, I 
visited an immense Cave, which, by way of distin* 
guishing it from numerous others in this part of 
the country, which is wholly limestone, and very 
hollow, is called the Mammoth Cave, one of the 
greatest curiosities the country aflfords. It is owned 
by some gentlemen of Lexington with whom I am. 
ajcquuinted, who manufacture from the earth found 
in it, a va^ quantity of saltpetre. By a steep preci* 
pice you descend to its mouth, which seems like 
some frightful chasm in nature, whose hideous 
yawn allures the adventurer to its interiour, only to 
bury him in eternal darkness. The entrance to the 
^ernal abpdes of ancient mythology is most fprpjr 
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Wy recalled to your rnin^. Hcie, you aay, Virgil 
fnight have found a hell formed to his mind. la 
advancing two or three hundred yards> the incuia* 
bent rocks, which, at first, formed a Ipfty and tre* 
mendous arch over your head, gradually converge 
till you come to a low and narrow entrancet where 
for several yards it is necessary to stoop^ The enr 
trance, however, is not so low but that oxen are ad* 
xnitted with facility. Here 9 black and 4rcary per- 
spective of nearly a quarter of a mile is presented 
to the eye. At the end of which^ you .see by dim 
torches, twenty or thirty blacks engaged in the la- 
bours of the Cave, which has no small effect in 
strengthening any illusion that may have occup^ 
your mind. A strong current of cold air at the eq- 
trance imp^uts a chili to tl^e feelings,^ that seems to 
prepare you to enter this tomb of hature. . Here 
our guide, who was the head workman of the Cave, 
stopped to furnish us with torches^ which, with the 
utmost difficulty, we preserved from being extin- 
guished by the violent current that is perpetuallj 
rushing (o the warm atmo^here without. The 
experience of our guide, however, soon remove^ 
all difficulties, and introduced us, ga2ing with ad- 
miration and astopishment at the gloomy sublimi- 
ties of this subterraneous abode. 

After passing the entrance, the Cave gradually 
opens till you have a wall of sixty or sevepty feet 
high, with a width of from one to three or four feet. 
There is a pretty good turnpike road formed for 
three fourths of a mile in the Cave, 00 which the 
oxen cart the earth used in the manufactory of sa^ 
petre, to copivenient places. 
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The process of making saltpetre Is very simple. 
The earth is dug up and deposited in square pits, 
called hods. When one of tliese pits is filled, wa- 
ter is poured in till the strength of the earth is ex- 
hausted. The water drained off is called beer. — 
This is conveyed, by ducts or pipes, from the hods 
as near as possible to the entrance of the Cave, 
whence it is taken by buckets to some convenient 
place above ground, and put into boilers, where, by 
an infusion of potash, the limestone, which the 
beer contains, is separated from the salt, and the 
sediment, after boiling, is s^lt|)etre. From three to 
five hundred pounds a day are made, worth from 
sixteen to twent}'five cents a pound. The cost of 
inakitig is four cents. 

You will naturally expect me to cany you to the 
end of this subterraneous region, after introducing 
you with so much formality. That has not yet 
been explored ; and, were it possible, on# or two 
m|les which I traversed was enough to satisfy my 
curiosity. The Cave has been' penetrated to the 
distance of between nine and ten miles, without 
coming to a boundary, although it requires much 
labour and expense to clear away the rocks to con- 
tinue the passage after goinj? nine miles. This 
Cave is more remarkable for its immense extent 
than for the beauty or variety of its productions, or 
the curiosities found in it. There are numerous 
pillars, some of immense size and fantastick forin 
and shape, formed by the petrifaction of water; 
but none of the beautiful stalactites and crystalli- 
zations, which are found in many other caves. — 
There are several forks, froni one tq two miles long, 
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^f erging ia diflferent directions from the main C^y^t^ 
nrhich is the longest direct course. After proceed- 
ing about half a mile in the main Cave, by the rec- 
Qmmendation of our guide, we ascended ^ plauli: 
bridge tq the right of the main passage, which took 
US iotq a large fork, about a mile ia length) that led 
to what is called the haunted chamber. Wi^ foU 
tbwed this fork^ pr passage, nearly three fourths of 
a mile, over very rough stcmes, having a wall of 
from ten to twenty feet of pure white limestone 
aver our heads, when our attention was arrested by 
the sound of a water fall, striking deep into a basin 
apparendy under our feet, and reverberating with a 
Sfoiemn apd impressive echo through the whole of 
this dismal region. Our guide told us, that it waiSL 
one fourth of a mile off, though the r^pid com- 
iiHinication of soun^l made it seem so near. Thc^ 
effect was subUi^e. We fpllowed Qvr leader with 
eagerness to explone Its sooirce. We descended 
aaother precipice^ more steep and dangerous thaq^ 
that at our entrance^ which brought us to a narrow, 
fissure of stupendous rpck« that, by a circuitous 
passage down 9 steep hill,* through immense shelv<- 
ing rocks, hanging forty or fifty feet over our 
heads, and so close, that their ejabrace seemed to » 
threaten us with annihilation, took us to a distant 
chamber of the Cave, where, from the top of the 
wall, a beautiful and clear stream of water issued 
through a hole not much bigger than a gun barrel, 
and fell into a large basin ; thence, with a murmur* 
ing noise, ran through several subterraneous wind- 
ings it was im^pssible for us to explore. I taste4 
the water^ and found it excellent. We were QQ^e 
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of losing our light in this region of darkness. Oiiif 
^nide told us it had happened to several persons irt 
the Cave, who had been obliged to sit down, and 
pass many hours in darkness, waiting patiently till 
they were sent for. It would be impossible for the 
most experienced workman to find his way out in 
the dark. Shelving rocks, precipices and pits assail 
him on all sides, and endanger his life. A man in 
a neighbouring Cave, the last summer, lost his 
light, and in attempting to get out, perished. 

The greatest curiosity, however, remains to be 
described. It was, in the language of the people, art 
••Indian Mummy." Mummies, however, or embalm- 
ed bodies, have never t)een found in America ; and 
the art, In its ancient perfection, was, Ibelieve, con- 
fined to the Egyptians, with perhaps the exceptioa 
of their Asiatick neighbours. This was an Indian 
woman, whose flesh and muscles had been dried to 
the bones, and kept in so great a state of preserva- 
tion; by the influence probably of saltpetre, that 
many of the features were distinctly discernible.— 
The shape and conformation of the ears were per- 
fectly preserved, and the hands, fingers and toe nails* 
The teeth all in their proper place ; the lips, though 
dried, were yet coral in their appearance ; much 
of the hair was perfect ; and, the whole carcass, 
and its mode of burial, have furnished to all 
who have seen it, a copious topick of admiration 
and conjecture. Her posture, as she was found, 
precisely resembles most of the Indian skeletons 
that have, at diflferent times, been fpund in the west- 
ern country* She was buried in a squatting form, 
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ithe knees drawn up dose to the breast, the arm^ 
bent, with the hands raised, and crossing each other 
about the chin, in a close position, as if she would 
guard her vital parts from injury. She was found 
in this posture, enclosed in a couple of deer skins, 
which were bound together by a ligament of braids 
ed bark, a species of manufacture exclusively In- 
dian. There were found, likewise, buried with her, 
many ornamental articles, such as birds' feathers, 
coloured and stained in various ways ; beads form-i 
ed of dry berries ; the skin and rattles of a snake ;. 
a fawn's foot in a state of perfect preservation ; and 
hiany other articles, mosdy appropriate to feminme 
uses, and Which denote her to have been a woman 
of distinction. Nb article was found that denoted 
the slightest commerce with the Europeans ; and 
the general opinion of those who have examined 
this carcass, and seen other Indian skeletons, i$^ 
that she must have hid there several hundred years^ 
The carcass was very light, though the dried flesh 
and entraib were preserved, not vireighing more 
than twelve or fourteen pounds. The woman was 
nearly six feet high. The colour of the carcass 
was that of dried tobacco^ of a yellowish hue. ft 
was found three months since, under some rocks in 
^ neighbouring Cave, by the workmen. The lim- 
its of a single letter will not admit of a particular 
account of the Cave, or Mummy. On coming out 
of it, after nearly two hours confinement, tlie heat 
of the atmosphere was so oppressive as almost to 
produce fainting, 

I forgot to mention to you, that the superstition 
of some people in the vicinity of the Cave, though 
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)pierfectlf independent of classical or fabul<)U8 hid* 
lofty, induces them to believe thu Cave to be the 
passage to hell itselfl It lies on Green River, neai" 
the banks* 



Letter from ChArlxs Wilkiii $• £»[. a MciiAef 
of the Amerkan Antiquarian Society^ to Samuel 
M. Bir&HsiDX, Ewq. CorrespmSng Secretary 
bf said Society ; respecting an exsiccated body^ 
discovered in a Cave^ in K^tucky^ now in tht 
Cabinet qfthe Society^ and described in the pre* 
ceding letter from Jorn H. Faenhaic, Esq. 

g Lexingto^j Kentucky^ Oct. 2, 1817. 

t have the pleasure of acknon^ledging the 
teceipt of your letter^ of the fiftdeoth August last,- 
informihg me that the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety were in possession of the Mummy, which 
they are pleased to consider a valuable acquisition ; 
tod requesting me to gite you some account of the 
manner in which it Ivas found. The simple facts 
attending this discoveiy are few ; but the subject 
itself opens a field for philosophical inquiry, wor* 
thy tlie investigation of a man of science, a charao* 
ter to which I have no pretensions. 

I received informatioui that an infant, of nifit or 

twelve months dd, was discovered in a saltpetre 

Cave in Warren county, about four miles from the 

Mammoth Cave, in a perfect state of preservtftioD. 

46 
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I hasteneil to the place ; but, to my mortification j 
AMind thaty ujion its being exposed to the atmos- 
phere^ it had fallen into dust, and that its remains, 
except the skull, with all its clothing, had been 
thrown into the furnace. I regretted this much, 
and promised the laboiifH^ to reward them, if they 
would preserve the n6xt subject for me. About a 
month afterwards, the present one was discovered^ 
apd information giten to our agent at the Mam- 
moth Cave» who sent immediately for it, and 
brought and placed it there, where it reinained for 
twelve months^ It appeared to be the exsiccated 
body of a female. The account which i received 
of its discovery^ was simply tins. It was foundl at 
the depth of about ten feet from the surface of the 
Cave, bedded in clay, s^ongly impregnated with nitre, 
placed in a sitting posture^ incased in broad stonesi 
standing on their edges, with a flat stone covering 
the whole. It was enveloped in coarse clothes, 
(a specimen of which accompanied it) the whole 
wrapped in deer skinsi the hair of whigh was shav- 
ed off in the manner hi which the Indians prepare 
(hem £or market. Enclosed in die stone coffin^ 
jvere the working utensils, beads, feathers, and 
other ornaments of dress, which belonged to her. 
The body was in a state of much higher perfection^ 
when first discovered, and continued so, as long as 
it remi^ned in the Mammoth Cave, than it is at 
|>resent, except the depredations committed upon 
its arms and th^hs by the rats, many of which in- 
babft the Cave. After it was brought to Lexing- 
ton, and became the subject of great curiosity, be- 
ing much exposed to the atmosphere, it gradually 
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bcgao.to decay ; its muscles to co^yj|ct» ^jl the 
teeth to drop out, ancLmuch of its h4irwasj)lucl^ed 
from its head by, wanton visitants. As tg the man- 
ner of its being embalmed, or whether the nitrous 
earth and.aUnosphere had a tendency to preserve it, 
must be left to the speculations of the learned. 

The Cave in which the Mummy was found, is 
^not of great extent, not being more than tlireequatr 
ters of a mi}e in length ; its surface^^ covered with 
loose limestone, from four to six feet deep, before 
you enter the clay impregnated with nitre. It is of 
iasy access, being about twenty feet wide, and si^ 
feet high, at the mouth or entrance. It is enlarge4 
to about fifty feet wide, and ten feet high, almost as 
soon as you enter it. This place had evident marks 
of havii]^ once been the residence of the aborigines 
^ the country, from the quantity of ashes, and the 
remains of fuel, and t^cbes made of the reed, &c^ 
which were found in it. 

These excavations in the earth, or rather in the; 
limestone rock, in which tliis country abounds, are 
subjects of great curiosity, and worthy the atteatioi^ 
of chemists and naturalists. 

The Mammoth Cave, (at {»^sent owned by Mr. 
Gratz and myself) lias been described by several. 
I have explored so little of it myself, that I am una- 
ble to give a general description of it with accuracy. 
It is computed to be nine or ten miles in length, 
with many branches, a few of which only have been 
explored to their termination. From the estimate 
made of the principal Cave and its branches, npn 
w^u-ds of twenQr^ve miles liave been examined^ 
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Ifthi$d4ipnption proves satisfactory to the Sqh 
cietYi I shall be much gratified. 

I^sir.veiyrespectfuny, 
your Qbedient servant, 

Chaeles WiLKiirss 
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A. BRIEF ACCOUNT, fcc- 



Oe AK Sir, -^^^^^^ •'^"^ *^'^ ^«^^- 

THE habits, manners, and many other 
circumstances Qf!^e.Ca^|>%, tiering differed mucl| 
from those of the other natives of the Westindia 
islands, and of the Mexicans, Peruvians, &c. on the 
continent of America, it is not easy to trace their 
origin. In sonp^reppecte,, Jw^eed, they resembled 
,4)^^Iil9li^.ps of. the islands and o( the continent ; in 
others they differed from them. They might have 
been the descendants of culprits banished fro^ 
the iai^ islands, and a di£ference of sitoation 
might have produced a.diffc^rence pf nuumers. 
Or they might have descended frpm 4pme c^i- 
\hcd people, who wtre driven to the Westindies 
by the winds, in former times ; for it is highly 
probable the descendents pf such a people, in sudi 
a climate, would degenerate intp a description of 
people we call savages. The pepple, caUed by the 
Spaniards, Guanches, who were found in the Ca« 
nary islands, when discovered by Juan de Bden- 
court, in 1402, had become savages. Those isl- 
ands, under the denomination of the Fortunate 
Islands, were well known to the ancients.* The 
Greeks, Phoenicians and Carthagenians traded to. 
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supposed to be descendentsof the Phoeniciatis of 
CarthsTgeniatis ; yet they had no idea of their origin, 
n6t: did they know there wlas any country, beside 
the Canaries, in the world THeir complexions re* ' 
sembled those of \h€ people on the coast of AMat; 
which is distant aix>ut one hundred to bne himdred 
arid eighty tniles from the Canaries ; but their Ian- ' 
^uage, mahnei*s and customs bore no resemblance 
to the language, manners and customs of the pres<^ 
eht inhabitants of Africa. They now live chiefly oii 
the mountains!, sind goats' milk constitutes a prih- 
cipal part of their food, 'fheir skins arfe tawny, 
their noses flat; and they arc hardy, bold and ac« 
live. Siich of them as remain, have been, in part^ 
civilized by the Spaniards ; who have related most 
incredible stories about the bodies of tome Guan- 
Cfhes, found in catacombs of caves, some of which 
they said must have been twelve or fifteen feet high, 
l^he Guanches retained no traces of civilization } 
ihey were master^ of no science, nor had they re- 
tained the Use of iron. 

The Caraibs had more arts among them Aan thtf ' 
Guanches, but they were not so active. Some 
writers have given credence to the accounts they 
hare m^t with, of the Carthagenians having had , 
some intercourse wHh America ; but the fact can- 
not be substantiated ; bthcnvise We might be led to 
believe, that they had planted a colony in the islands 
of the Caraibs. There is no difficulty, however, 
attending the belief, that some Phoenician or Cartha- 
genian might be blown into the Westindies in very 
early times 5 and the navigators, unacquainted with 
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ttie nature of the trftde winds, might have found it 
impoarible to return. Such a circumstance is not 
snore unlikely^ dian that Robert Makin» in hia 
vojage from England to France, should be blown 
hj contrary winds to the island of Madeira, in 
1344, that is, seventyfive^ years before the bland 
was discovered by the Portuguese; yet that fact 
seems to be tolerabiy well authenticated. A Car- 
thaginian vessel, with both men and wdmcn on 
board, might have got into the trade winds, snd 
been driven by them to the Westindies, when, feel- 
ing the impossibiiity of returning, they might have 
fiDrmed a settlement. Or, if they had no women 
with them, they might have discovered the Conti- 
nent, at the large islands, and procured wives from 
thence^ In process of time, Uieir numbers m^ht 
have increased, so as to form the Scanty population 
of St. Viocen^^ IVfarttnico, Guadaloupe, Domini* 
ca, and other small islands, where the Caraibs were 
settled. Supposing tbat tL few sailors were driven 
to that part of the world, it is not to be imagined 
that liny of them Would be scholars or artists, or 
that numy of them would be mechamcks^ I'hey 
might have been wrecked, and every thmg they 
possessed lost with the vessel ; and in such a case, 
all traces of the arts of civilization wbuld have been 
lost at once ; and iif a luxurious climate, hke that 
of the Westkidies, the people would naturally sit 
down at (heir ease, only making such exertions as 
were absolutely requisite to procure the necessa- 
ries, with a few of the conveniences of life. Th6 
Caraibs retained as many of the arts as vrere neces^ 
sary for.that purpose ; ibey knew bow to make their 
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carbets, or houses, their boats^ their doth, their 
baskets; their arms, their hammocks, and to pre-^ 
pare their provisions. 

Father Labat has given an account of the only 
Caraib carbet, which remained in the island of Mar« 
tinico, in the year 1696, It vi^as much larger tbah 
any of the negro huts now constructed, having bcea 
sixtyfour feet long, and about twentyfour feet widen 
The posts on which it was erected^ were roug^^ 
forked, and the shortest of them about nine 'feet 
above ground— -the others were proportioned to die 
height of the roof. The windward end was in- 
closed with a kind of wicker work^ of split flags ; 
the roof was covered with the leaves of the wild 
|>iantain, which are very l&cgCy and much stronger 
thaa the leaves of the plantain which bears fruits- 
three or four of them will make a large umbrtlla. — ^^ 
The laths were madeof reeds. That end of thecarbet 
which was covered, had an opening or doorway for 
a passage f o the kitchen ; the ottier end was nearly 
all open<r Ten paces from the great oarbet was an* 
other buiidkig, or hut^ about half the size of the 
large one, which was divided by a reed partition. 
The first room served for a kticheUf where six or 
eight females were assembled and enij^oyed in 
making cassada« The second room served the wo- 
men, and such of the children as were not admitte(l 
into the great carbet, to sleep in. All the rooms 
ivere furnished with hammocks and baskets. The 
men had their arms in their rooms. Some of the 
men were making baskets — ^two women were mak- 
ing a hammock. There were many botvs, arrows^ 
47 
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and clubs attached to the rafters. The floor Wai 
smooth and clean ; it was made of well beaten 
earth, and sloped towards the side. There was a 
good fire, about one third the length of the carbet, 
round which eight or nhie Garaibs were squattecf 
on their haunches, in a posture as if they were about 
** 4 faire leurs necessit^s." They were dteioking, 
and waiting till some fish,: called coffres, were roast- 
ed ; and made their salutation without riising. 

The hammocks of the Caraibs might lead to a 
suspicion, that they were the desceodants of some 
maritime adventurers, who wer6 driven to the 
Westindies^ and there perpetuated the Qtse of ham* 
mocks, whicb they probably had been accustomed! 
to in their vessels^ This article,- howeveF^. was^ 
used by the Indians of the continent^ and of the 
large islands. Whethie^ th6 other. Indians learned | 

the use of them from the Caraibs^ or the Caraibs^ I 
from them, cannot be ascertained^ They were 
made of coarse cotton^ cloth, six or sevea* feet long^ | 

and twelve or fourteen feet wide ; each end was I 

ornamented with cords, which they called ribbands ;• 
those were two and a half or three feet long, twist* j 

ed and well made. All the cords at each end were 
joined together, and formed loops, through which » 
long rope was inserted, in order to fasten the ham- 
mocks to the posts, at the sides of tlie house, and 
to support the persons within them.^ They were 
nearly all painted red, with the roucou or annattO|. 
before they were used. Some of them were diver- 
sified with squares of black, which made an agreea- 
ble appearance ; for the compartments were made 
withasmuch^exactness, asif they had uaed thft 
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compaisses or the square of the mathematician^ « 
the most exact rules of geometry. This was ^vhpl* 
ly the work of the women ; for a Caraib y^puld 
iiave been dishonoiired forever, and indelibly dis* 
graced; h^d he diesq^ndcd to qplour or paint a hami^ 
tnock. Those pejtformanQj^i^ cost the women mucii 
labour and time ; and^ on ^Qcouptof the magnitudfe 
^d thickness of itbe ^th^ it was necessary that 
two won^n slaould be eoiployed in weaving a hanir 
fnock^ for the Caraibs had not sjull and industry 
sufficient to make looms f but the ^oof was fasten^ 
cd to pieces of timber, placed ^ tj^ purpose oi| 
each side ci the corbet, and f^fhtn they had ascer* 
tained the length and breadth of the hammock, they 
then inserted the warp,, alternately over and under 
^he threads of the woof; the threads of the warp 
were beaten togetlier mt^ a hard and weighty kind 
of wooden knife, whidi answered the purpose of 
the lathe of a loom, forced the threads into their 
proper place, and niade the vwrk uniform. Their 
iuimmocks were mjtich superiour to those used oSt 
sea ; being stronger^ more uniform, and not so liar 
ble to stretch^ 

The Caraibs were generally raiher above a mid- 
dling stature^ well made and proportioned* and their 
countenances were rather agreeable. Their fore« 
heads had an extraordinary appearance, as they were 
flat, or rather sunken and hollow, like the foreheads 
of many of the Indians. Their heads were shaped 
like those of other people, when they were born ; 
but the heads of infants were made flat by force ; 
ia board being bound tight on their foreheads, by a 
l^gatufe wliich ii^a^ woi^nd rpund their lieadsi s^ 
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kft diere till the lie&dl of tlie Infects had taken tka 
desired form. The forehead then continued flat^ 
so t 1 standi 

» ing doira ; 

whi node of 

disi but the 

flati appear 

rati ^c done. 

Th I ; their 

hair was long and of a glossy • black. "^Tbe shining 
of the hair was bccasioned by their, anointing it with 
the oil of the palmachristi, which they called 
carapat. It w#s di%plttojjjtijgg of^e colour of 
their skin, because they were alWays p^ted wiUi 
roucou, which gave them the appearance of boiled 
lobsters. The coat of- paint served theni as a spe- 
cies oC clothing, preserved their skins from the hot 
rays of the sun, and defended thejoi^j^gdinst the 
mosquetos and gnats, yhich would nearly have de- 
voured them, had their skins been naked ; but those 
insects have a great antipathy to the roucou. They 
considered their coat of red paijftt as a great orna- 
ment ; and when they ipiide formal visits to peitohg 
of great consequence, their wives, who painted 
them, added btac]^ igus^^chios, and^^^l^r black 
strokes on their faces, with the juice of the genipa 
apple. Every morning, or whenever tb^y rose 
from their hammocks, they washed themselves iii 
the sea, or some river, and when the sun had dried 
them, they sat in their carbets until their wives had 
tied their hair, oiled it, and after dissolving some 
voucou in the carapat or castor oil, they painted 
tbeia with a brush, from head to foot. The bla; k 
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(treaks on their faces lasted about nine days, after 
which they wore off. The Caraibs thought this 
hideous disfiguration to be the most gallant and be- 
coming thing imaginable ; though nothing could 
appear more disagreeable and disgusting to an Eu- 
ropean. Round the waist they h^d a band or belt) 
which served to support some small weapon, and it 
also had annexed to the front of it a slip of cloth 
five or six inches wide, and of a suitable length.— 
The male children wore the belt without any cloth, 
until they were ten or twelve years old. Their coun- 
tenances had a cast of melancholy, but they were 
said to be harmless, inoffensive people, until they 
were inflamed by passion, which transformed them 
into furies. 

' * The women w?re not so tall as the men, but they 
were equally well made, and tolerably fat. Their 
€yes and hair were black, their faces round, their 
mouths small, and their teeth beautiful. -They had 
a gay and lively air, and their countenances were 
smiling, and much mor^agreeable thanr those of the 
men ; but they were, notwithstanding, perfectly re- 
^ served and modest. They were painted red with 
roucou, the same as the men, but without the nnis* 
tachios, or black lines. Their hair was tied at the 
back of their heads, with a cotton fillet. To the 
belt round the waist, they had fastened in front a 
small piece of cotton cloth, worked, embroidered 
and ornamented with grains, or beads of difierent 
colours — such as they made their necklaces of ; it 
was also ornamented by a fringe of necklaces, tliree 
inches wide. This article was palled the camisa ; 
k was four or five inches deep, exclusive of tbo 
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jBringe, and eight or ten inches wide. The bdt, or 
fiord which fastened it around the loins, was attach* 
ted to each side of the camisa. Most of the women 
had round their necks several strings of beads c^ 
ilHferent colours and sizes, which hgngdownoa 
the breast; and five or six bracelets of the same 
kind, which were fixed on the wrists and above the 
dhows. Blue stones, or strings of beads, hung ^ 
pendants from their ears. Infants at the breast, an4 
children of eight or ten year^ of age, had brace- 
lets, and a girdl^e of lai^ beads round the waist. 

A spepies of ornament which was peci|liar to the 
women^ was a kind of buskin^ which was made of 
eotton. It W9S fixed just above the ande, and ex* 
tended fouc or five inches above it. When the 
girb were about twelve years of age, for the CarailMf 
were not very ei:act in their computations of time^ 
diey neceived the camisa instead of the girdle of 
beads, which they wore till then ; and the n^others^ 
or some of the relations^ made the buskins for their 
legs. Those they neva*rput off, until they were 
worn out» or torn by some accident. They had no 
method of taking tliMcm off, for they were made oa 
the legs, where they were intended to remain.— ? 
They were so tight, that they could not slip either 
upwards or downwards. At the age when they wens 
put on, the legs were not full grown } therefore, as( 
they increased b growth, the buskins cau^ the 
calves to grow much larger aiMl harder than they 
would naturally have been. I'he buskins had, aft 
Oich edge, a border made so strong that it stood 
out like the edge of a plate. The upper bordef 
Vas sri^out an inch, th^ under one about half an iocb 
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iiride. The bu9kins were pretty ornaments for tiie 
legs of women — ^they wore them all their lifetime^ 
and were buried in them. When the young wai 
fnen had assumed the camisa and the buskins, they 
no longer lived among the boys with the same 
•familiarity as before; but remained continually 
with their mothers — hence it is evident, much re- 
gard was paid to decency and propriety of conduct. 
It was rare, however, tlwta^hi remamed till that 
age, without being engaged by somebo^^ who, after 
liaving declared his will, considered her as hb fir- 
lure spouse^ and waited for her to become of a 
proper age. AmcHig them^ parents had a right to 
ta&e the danghlers of their relations, and often did! 
tske them at the age of five years, and bring them 
tip for wives for their sons. Only two degrees o£ 
iindred were prohibited marrying by the Caraibs ^ 
that is, modiers and their chilcken^ and brothers 
and sisters. There was no limit to the number of 
wives— *a Caraib took as many as he chose ; and 
frequently married several sisters, who were his 
cou^ns german, or his nieces. They pretended 
they shpnld love each other the better, on account 
of their being brought up together, as well as be 
better acquainted with each other, be the more 
feady to serve each other, and that the wives would 
be the more obedient to their husbands. Fov the 
Caraibs, like other savages, including white savages,, 
considered their wives as their servants ; and what- 
tver regard tliey had for them, that did not exempt 
Aem from those duties and services wliich are com- 
monly required, or the submission and respect with 
which ihobe services- were usually accompaniedr 
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The Caraibs Were melancholy^ idle, and the masi 
indifferent of all created beings. They passed 
tvhole days in their hammocks, or in getting in and 
out of them. Only three things could rouse them 
from their state of indifference. 1. In regard to 
their wives they were so extremely jealous, they 
would kiii them on tlie slightest suspicion of infi- 
delity. 2. They were so excessively vindictive, 
•that when their passions were aroiised, no people ia 
the world could be more vigorously active, or 
seek with more unremitting perseverance for op- 
portunities to revenge an affronU 3. They had a 
most ardent passion for rum, and other strong liq- 
uors, and ihey would give all they possessed for an 
opportunity to indulge in them to excess. Those 
tliree instances excepted, nothing in the world could 
rouse them into action. Jn their drunken fits .they 
were most dangerous ; for if they then remember- 
ed to have received any injury or affront from per- 
sons present, they would dash their brains out with 
a club, or murder them in some sly manner. If 
the person so slain had no relations or friends, no 
inquiry was made respecting the business ; but if 
the person attacked was only wounded, and after- 
wards recovered ; or if the murdered man had any 
relations, it was necessary for the assailant to shift 
his residence to an unknown spot in some other 
island, if he wished to escape vengeance ; for, in: 
t^^is respect, the Caraibs were like the North Amer- 
ican Indians, they knew not what it was to pardoa 
a wrong, or to be reconciled to an enemy ; and no 
person dared to interfere for the purpose of bring- 
ing about an accommodation of the difference.. 
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In their wars, they were murderous and cruel.-*? 
The heads of their arrows were barbed and poison- 
cd ; and they were fastened to the shaft in such a 
Way, that when they penetrated a body, the shaft 
would fall off, and the head remained in the wound* 
Sometimes it was difficult to find the head, and it 
consequently remained a long time in the wound. 
In some situations, they were obliged to force it out 
at the opposite side of the wounded member, in-' 
stead of drawing it out Thus it often happened 
that the poison remained long enough in the Wound 
to prQve mortal ; for if it Communicated to the vi- 
tals before the arrowroot, which is the only effectual 
antidote, could be administered, the case lyaai with? 
out remedy. 

They had some very extraordinary customs re- 
specting deceased persons. When one of them 
died, it was necessary that 9II his relations should 
see him and examine the body, m order to ascer- 
tain that he died a natural death. They acted so ^ 
rigidly oq this principle, that if one relation remain- 
ed who l^d not 9een the body, aU the other's could 
not convince that otie that the death was naturak — 
In such a case, the absent relative cpnsidered him- 
self as bound in honour to consider all the other 
relations as having been accessaries to the death of 
the kinsman ; and did not rest until be had killed 
one of them to mv^ngp tlie death of the deceased. 
If a Caraib died in MartJiiico or Guadaloupe, and 
his relations lived in St. Vipcents, it was necessary . 
$0 summon them to see the body; and several 
fxpnths sometimes elapsed before it could be finaUy 
43 
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Interred. When a Caraib died, he wast imm.ed^ 
^tely painted all over with roucou, and had his 
mustachios and the black streaks in his face made 
with a Mack paint, which was di&rent from that 
Vsed in their lifetime. A kind of grave was tlien 
0ug in the carbet where he died, about four feet 
square, and six or aev^ feet deep. The body was 
let down in it, when sand was thrown in, which 
reached to the knees, and the body was placed on 
it in a sitting posture, resembling that in whicl^ 
fhey crouched round the fire or the table when 
alive, with the elbows on the kneesi, and the palms 
pf the hands against the cheeks. No part of the 
body touched the outside of the grave, which was 
covered if ith wood and mats, until all the relations 
had examined it When the customary examina- 
tions and inspections were ended, the hole was filled, 
find the bodies afterwards remained undisturbed.*— 
The hair of the deceased was kept tied behind* In 
(His way bodies have remained several months widi- 
put any symptoms of decay, or producing any disa- 
greeable smelU The rpucou not only preserved 
them from the sun, air, and insects durii^ their 
lifetime, but probably Ii^d the same effect after 
death. The arms of the Caraibs were placed by 
them when they were covered over for inspection ; 
and they were finally buried with them. 
. Aftef the Caraibs became acquainted with the 
Europeans, they made an addition to their dress, 
of an article called a pagn, which was worn by the 
women. It was a blip of cloth, wrapped twice 
round tlie body, under the armpits, and formed a 
kbd of sash, thR.9nds of which usually hung.down 
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to the middle of th* leg. This ornament was ptii 
bn only when company arrived, or when visits were^ 
made. Some of the men adopted tfce use of 
drawers. 

The Caraibs were hunters and fishermen. Their 
food was generally roasted or broiled ; as they did 
hot relish any thing which was boiled, or stewed^ 
fexcept crabs. Their meat and small birds they 
stuck on a kind of wooden spit, which Was fixed in 
the ground before the fire, perpendicularly or ob- 
liquely, and they turned it occasionally until all 
the slices of meat^ or the birds^ were roasted. The 
largest birds^ sdch as parrots, pigeons, &c. they* 
threw on the fire Without picking, or drawing 
them, afid when the feathers tvere burnt they raked 
the bird up in the cinders^ or ashes, until it wa^ 
done. On taking it from the ashes, the crtist form, 
ed by the burnt feathersi easily peeled oflF, and the 
bird was perfectly clean and delicate. Those whd 
have eaten of birds cooked in this manner, have 
affirmed that they were superioar in flavour, and 
more savoury and tender, than those cobked in the 
European manner. Their fish they threw on the 
fire pellmell, among the wood, coals and ashes ; 
ivhere they looked like the end of bomt sticks.— 
When roasted, the fish were found to have retained 
all their fat, juices, and a delicious flavour. At 
their meals, they commonly used two mattatous or 
tablesy one for the cassada or cassava, which was' 
their bread ; the oth^r for the fish, fowls or birds,- 
crabs, pimentado, and other articles. The piinen- 
!ado was made of the juice of manioc, which they 
boiledy and in which they infiased a quantity of 
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pottnded pimento with the joice of lemon, or aotii^ 
other acid. This was their favourite sauce, and 
they usedit with all sotts of meat, fowl and fish ; 
but they made it so hot that nobody but themselves 
could eat it« They made d stew of the crabs, 
which they called tawmali or tawmawlee ; and the/ 
generally had before them a basket of cmbsi, which 
had beett boiled in a kind of trough or box. The 
fidi, when roasted, were drawn exit of the crust 
fbrmied by the fins and scatesy in the same manner 
as they would have been <^wn out of a case* The 
mattaton served for plates as well as tabic, and was 
open to all comers ; for whoever eirtered the carbet 
at meal time, had, by immemorial custom of the 
Caraibs, a rigliC to squat down and pactaCl^ of the 
sepast* No one was forbidden^ and this custom 
was so well understood as to reader it orniecessaiy 
to invite any one to eat,. They never ga?ve invita*« 
tions^ They stooped on dieir haunches, like mon^ 
key s^ round their mattatous, and^ ate with surprising' 
appetite, without speakuig a single word# They 
picked the snuiUest legs of the crabs with admira* 
ble quickness and address. When tiiey had feiisbi* 
ed their meals, they rose with as little cevemony as 
they used in squatting down. Those who were 
thirsty, refre^ed themselves with water, or other 
beverage; some smoked, others lounged in the 
hammocks, and a group or party sometimes engage 
ed in conversation. The women waited on the 
men, but were never sufibred to eat with them»<— 
If there was only one Caraib in the carbet, his 
largest boys sat down with him ; but his mves 
were obliged to dine with the girls and the young 
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t^tdfta in tiie kitchen^ Thither, as soonaftfie 
men bad dined, they removed the mattatous am^ 
tile provisions nvhieb remained* While the moth- 
ers arranged their dinners in the kitchen, the girltf. 
ssrept the earbet where die men had eaten ^ wives^ 
daughters, and young^ children then squatled, astho 
men had done, round the mattatousy and with equal' 
good will and vigour discussed then* contents. 

The Caraiba made several kinds of beverage^ 
some of which have been approved and imitated by 
the Euiopeans* One kind they called weecou, or 
weecoo. They made grey earthen jars, some, of 
which would c(»itain fifteen or twenty gallons ; and 
they bad of various other sizes down to a pint.— 
The largest were used for making the weecoo. One 
of them was filled witUn five or six inches of the 
top, and they then put into it some broken cassava^ 
with a dozen sweet potatoes cut into quarters, three 
or four quarts oS some sweet juice ; or, when they 
had sugar canes, they took a dozen ripe canes, 
which they cut small and bruised, vnth as many 
ripe plantains, or bananas, also well bruised ; the 
mouth of the jar was then close stopped, and the 
contents were left to ferment two or three days, at 
the end of which period, the crust wliich bad been 
filmed on the surface by the scum was taken o$ 
with a skimmer, or piece of a calabash, in which- 
^they had burnt small holes. The liquor tlien re* 
aembled beer, both in colour and quality ; it was 
strong, nourishing and refreshing ; and the Caruibs 
often became intoxicated with this their favourite, 
beverage. On the occasion of their festivals, they 
made sofne weecoo wliichwas prodigiously strong }. 
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irith this they had their drunken froliclcs ; and litik 
der its pernicious influence they practised their 
murderous revenge, and the feast often became a 
scene of uproar, contention and bloodshed. 

Another sort of liquor they made was called ma- 
bee ; but it was hot so popular as the weecoo. — 
This was made by putting six or seven pots of wa- 
ter in a jar; to which was added two quarts of fine 
sirup, twelve red potatoes; and a dozen of Seville 
oranges quartered. This liquor was fermented 
suflSciently for use in thirty hours, and was much 
like perry; It wasy apparently, extremely refresh- 
ing, and more agreeable, both in regard to die col- 
our and the flavour, than the weecoo ; but in reali- 
ty it was pernicious to the healthy aiKJ a little of 
it produced intoxication. lif drunk to excess^ it 
^as the cause of flatulencies and cholick; 

Beside those kinds of beverage, after the cashoi^ 
and the pine apple, or anana, were introduced into' 
the islands, the Caraibsr made two kinds of what 
might be called wine, from the cashou and the pine 
apples, which were very powerful and intoxicating* 
The juice of the pine apple, after fermentation, is 
extremely caustick, and it was dangerous to drink 
much of it. 

The manioc, whence the cassava or cassada is^ 
made, was a great article of food among the Caraibs. 
The parts used for food, grow at the root of a shrub, 
which rises seven or eight feet high, and grows 
about the size of a man^^s arm. It has a tlitn bark, 
which is grey, red, or violet coloured, according as^ 
the colour of the wood may be which it covers.—* 
The trunk and the branches are full of knots,* 
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which shew where the leaves fall off; for as the 
trees in this climate increase in bulk, they continue 
to drop the old leaves. The leaves of the manioc 
grow in bunches, and are shaped nearly like those 
of some sweet potatoes. The wood is soft and 
brittle, and the plant grows much better from slips, 
than from the seed it produces. The principal root 
pushes out three or four other roots around it. In- 
dependent o^ those, six or seven more roots issue 
from the stem, of a size and lengtl^ proportioned to 
the age of tlie tree and the goodness of the soil— 
The ordinary size of the roots is equal, to tliat of 
the beet, but sometimes they grow much larger. 
They are of the consistency of {parsnips, and com<r 
ynonly ripen in abput eight months. The best is 
called the white, or osier inanioc, and it is that only 
ivhich ripens in so short a period. The broad* 
Jeaved, red, and other sorts of manioc, require six- 
teen or eighteen months to bring them to maturity. 
The manioc was planted in trenches, about two 
feet and a half asunder, and six inches deep. Slips 
^rom fifteen to eighteen inches long were laid in, one 
(cnd of which was left out of the ground ; the rest 
was covered w|th the earth which had been throwa 
out of the trench. It was necessary to keep the 
plants free from weeds. When ripe, t)ie shrub and 
roots were all dug up together like potatoes. This 
was easily done, as the roots do not penetrate very 
jar into the ground. When the roots were taken 
up, the bark or skin was scraped off just as parsnips 
are scraped, and thrown into some vessel, where 
they were well washed, and afterwards scraped or 
^tccl fine, sometlung like horseradish* After 
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Ihls it was put into a cylindrical steainer^ made of 
^ $plit flags, or the bark of a tree called the Latania,^ 

I . which appears to be a species of the trumpet tree. 

The strainer was six or seven feet long, and four 
or five inches in dianieter. It was woven some- 
thing like a cotton stocking, in or^er tfaiat it might 
be expanded to receive the manioc, and contract for 
the purpose of expressing the juice. When filled, 
the diameter was increased, and the length was of 
course diminished, and it wa^ hung on the limb of 
a tree, with a basket qf stones fastened to the bot- 
tom, which gradually forced out the juice of the 
I inanioc, which is of a poisonous quality ; and the 

operation of expressing it was much facilitated bjr 
the contractile power of the strainer. When tbei 
inanioc was dry, it was grated or pounded into flour, 
and from it was made the cassada, which was, and 
still is, in many of the tropical parts of America, 
the bread used by the natives. 

It is highly necessary to express the juice, for 
while the manioc retains it^ it proves mortal to maa 
and beast. It is considered as a powerful poison* 
But it has been supposed this juice is not a poison, 
and that it is merely indigestible ; for the animals 
wlijch have died in 4Sonsequence of eating it, have 
not had their noble parts hiflamed ; the breast was 
merely swelled, so that it was supposed they were 
merely suffocated, because tlie substance was not 
fermentable, and therefore did not descend into the 
duodenum. Others have been of opinion that the 
malignant quality of the juice of the manioc consists 
in the coldness of it, which causes it to benumb the 
spirits and stop the'circulation of the i?lood| wi^ 
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•ut producing finy material injuiy to the organs* 
The operation of the manioc was nearly similar ta 
that of young, green clover, on cattle, by which they 
are often killed, unless means can be found to £s« 
sipate the quantity of air it generates : the best rem- 
edies in both cases being the same ; that b, the ex- 
citing violent ^tion by walking, rumiing and rub- 
bing, and by sWallowingf brandy, sweet oil, theria- 
ca, and other inedicines of a similar description^ 
which revive the spirits, and restore the respira- 
tion. Another remedy for the effect of the manioc, 
is by swallowing oil of olives and lukewarm water, 
which operates as an emetick, and brings relief. 
The juice of ananas and citron is also given, per* 
haps upon the principle which considers vegetable 
acids as among the best antidotes to vegetable poi-.. 
sons. That the juice 6( the mai;iidc is not a real 
poiscxi is evidfent,' because, on being boiled, it loses 
all its deleterious qualities ; and the Caraibs used it 
fiot only in their weecoo',' bui in all their sauces, 
^fore the arrival of the Europeans,' dieir manioc 
grater was made out of a root or limb of a tree 
which had sharp prickles on it, like the sand box, . 
of prickly aloe tree ; or they supplied the place of 
prickles, by meansofsharpsplintersof wood insert- 
ed in a stick, which served as a rasp or grater. 
When the manioc wa^ suificiently pressed, they 
took daily what they wanted for current consump-. 
tion, and pressed it into cakes, . after having passed 
the fl6ur through a sieve made of reeds, or the 
fibres of the latania ; which instrument served to 
break the lumps into which the manioc h^ been 

pressed, and take out all the pieces which had not 
49 
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been well grated, as ivell as to pulverize it as muth 
as was necessary. Before the Europeans carried 
pbtes of iron to the West-Indies, the Caraibs baked 
their cassava upon flat stones, or flints, which were 
nearly of the coloiir of iron« The stones were 
chipped to a proper degree of thinness. Many of 
them are found to this day on the coasts of the 
Westindia idands ; and with then» are often dug 
up earthen figures of monkeys and other animals; 
which some have supposed to have been the idols 
used by the Caraibs iu their worship; but it is 
more likely those iynages were used by the pretend- 
ers to- magick ; for some negro Obeah men, or ma- 
gicians^ have been* known to use such in their mys- 
teries. Some negro conjurors, who doubtless were 
Ventriloqui, have been known to cause voices to be 
heard from those images* The stone griddles were 
about two feet long, and fifteen inches wide, ray 
smooth) and must have been formed by very hard 
tools. The stone was heated over the fire, until a 
finger could not be borne on it, when- it was cover- 
ed to the thickness of three fingers with the cassava 
paste* Thethiekness^dimkiisbedasitbaked) and^ 
the parts were united or incorporated, so as to be- 
come a solid cake. Those who attended the bak- 
ing, assisted this part of tlie process by ofben* pressor 
ing down the parts wkh a wooden spatula^ When 
the under side no longer adhered to the griddle, it 
was judged to be sufficiently baked^ and it was* 
. turned by means of the spatula, which was passed 
between the griddle and the cake. When fully 
baked on both sides, it was exposed two or three 
hours to die sun^' with a view to extract wliatevcr 
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)iumUD^ remained. The cake when dry was only 
two or three lines thick at the edge, and a little 
more in the middle* The outside acquired the coU 
our of gold in baking, but the inside was white as 
snow, and the appearance of the cake altogether 
was most delicate and invidng. Though the isU 
ands of the Garaibs produced salt, they never used 
any ; therefore the taste of the cassava was rather 
insipid* It would keep several months, if kept in a 
dry situation and sometimes exposed to the sue*--* 
indeed it has been kept for years. It is a most 
nourishing and wholesome kind of food, easy of di- 
gestion ; and when Europeans become used to it, 
they lake it as well as br^ad made fi[om wheat — ^the 
Cri^cdes prefer it. The cassava swells when soak* 
ed in water, which is a proof that it is of a nourish* 
ing and substantial quality. A cake oFcassava three 
or four lines thick, and twentythree or twentyfour 
inches diameter, will weigh two pounds. It has 
some of the roughness of meal made froni^ i^fufian 
com or barley. 

Since the Europeans liave undertaken to raise 
manioc in the islands, they fa^ve made some im- 
provements in the mode of manufacturing it. Tbe« 
press it in boxes with a lever; and this machine % 
imich like the old fashioned wine and cider press- 
es. They also dry it in copper stoves into a kind of 
flour or meal, after which operation it b barrelled, 
and becomes an article of commerce. The manioc 
raised in Jamaica is made into small thin cakes, not 
much larger than the Roman Catholick host. It is 
as crisp as a wafer. After being used to it, it be* ; 
(Mnes very pleasant food, although rather.insipid at 
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among them which has pot any poisoi^ous or o&nsi?<e 
quality* In Jamaica it, b called c^iitsada^ The roots 
It produces nearly rc;s6mblf parsnips, bat they aip 
much more firm and diy. 3ome of it is wUte wkhin- 
side^ and some has the appearance of yellow suet. 
It is a pleasant and substantial kind of food; and, 
either roasted or boiled, b iised as a substiliite for 
iDread. Very good puddings or cake^ may be made 
from it. The white people call this pass^da, as 
wtU as yams^ plantains, sweet pot^^toes, Scg« by t(ie 
psmc oi bread kind. 

I cannot ascertain whence tlie banafos aod plai^ 
tains originally came. Some authors affinn du^ 
they are natives of Africa ; others s^y th^ came 
from the continent of America* where they grow 
to a prodigious size. I can find no tracer of ^m 
in a wild state here, though it is true that the woods 
in Jamaica {ffxxluce wild plantain trees, which are 
much like those that aire cultivated ; but the flower 
they bear is unlike that of tbe fruitful plantain, and 
they do not bear any fruit. Whether cultivi)tioa 
would cause them to bear fruit, is more than I Qan 
^rm; but I find it mentioned by writers who 
Aurished more than a century ago, 0at tbeCanir 
ibs had plantains and bananas ainong them in their 
time, and that they used them for provbions in their 
sea voyages* The trees, or plants, which produce 
the plantains and bananas, are so much alike, that 
none but those who are well a^^quainted with them 
can dbtinguish one from the other. The stems of 
some of them are near a foot in diameter at the bot^ 
lou!, and jgcow tapering to the height of twelve oc 
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ifteen feet* The leaves grow in clusters at Ch^ 
top^ and spread round like the leaves of a paln|[ 
tred Some of the leaves are ten or twelve feet 
long, and upwards o£ two feet broad. From the 
,top issues a singular flower, not devoid of beauty 
and elegance, which is succeeded b^ a cluster of 
plantains or bananas, or a stem which 'descends eur* 
vilinesdly, and has a large purple eone ht&te end/ 
which looks like a weight intended to keep it downl- 
*rhe fruit grows circnlariy, or rather spirally,' round* 
the stalk which issues to support in Somd of the 
.bananas prodoce near one hundred and fifty ig^, as 
the French call diem, each being about four inches 
Icngj and three jot four inches in circumference* 
Thtt fhiil is enclosed in*a shell not unlike that of a 
Windsor bean in substance, but much more tender* 
The whole of the pulp is eatabte, and is excellenc 
4dther raw, jrdasted, or fried. The Ffench call them 
£gues, and the plants figuiers. When mixed up 
with flour they make fritters superiour to those 
made with apples. The plantains very much re- 
-semble the J^ananas, but the fruit is more than dou* ' 
J3le the lengtb-«-*from eight to forty or fifty plan- 
tains'growona planf« They are commonly gath|'< 
ercd green, and roasted or bailed. If left to ripen, 
they are delicious, either roasted or fried* These 
nadce a very important article of food for the ne- 
;groes, and many white people eat them as a substi- 
tute for bread* The names we use are those pre- 
viously adopted by the Spaniards. The French 
call the plantains bananes, and tlie bananas figues* 
The Caraibs, as before obser\'ed, made use of plan- 
tains for their prqvbions in sea voyages. For thb 
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purpose, they guthercd. them peifecdy ripe, an^ 
madied them into a paste, which they passed 
through a sieve. It was then made into cakes, 
which were 4ried in die sun, or under hot embers.* 
When dried by the fire, the cakes were wrapped in 
leaves of the wild plantain. The cakes were dilute 
ed in water when u^d ; by making the solution 
very thin it hegame ^ pleasant beverage ; for the. 
ripe plantains, ^ well ai) the. bananas, have in them 
both an agreeabk swpetness and piquancy. 

The Caraibs. ^eem to hare been the most expert 
of all the savage inhabitants of America in maritime 
a&lrs. They had tW9 sprtt of vessels for perform* 
ing their voyages between St. Vincents, Domini- 
ca» Guadeloupe, and Martinico. One kind was 
called becassas, with three masts and square satb ; 
the otherp, palled pirogues, h^d '(»>ly two masts. 
The pkogiies wpre about thirty fi^t long by four 
and a half feet wide ip the middle. They were ele- 
vated at the ends, whei:e they were about fifteen 
inches wide. Sight or nine banks or seats were 
made in them of plonks, not sawed, but split oat 
and made smooth, .^bout eight inches behind 
each seat was a brace of wood, about the size of a 
man's arm, fastened to each dlde of the vessel, and, 
being higher dian the seat, served to support the' 
rowers sitting on the benches. The edges of the. 
pirogue had holes in them, through which cords of 
maho were inserted { and by those ropes their ham* 
mocks, provisions, and vajious other articles, were 
suspended. 

The becassa was about forfytwo feet long, and. 
isqven feet wide in the middl<;* The head .was nu^^ 
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the stern was flat, and cut iiito a poop. Their earth* 
en ware, and various othet articles^ ^ew that thef 
iBonkey was an object of imitation, if not of vene- 
ration, among the Caraibs, They had awkward 
Inures of monkeys at the stems of several of their^ 
vessels: Those they painted black, white and red. 
The becassa had seats or banks^ lifke those of the 
pirogue. The vessels of the €aniibs were built o$ 
the Westindia cedar, by them ca>led cashou,— • 
It is a valuable kind of wood, and scarcely inferiour 
to the mahc^ny in beauty^ The trees grow to a 
prodigious size. One of them made the keel of a 
vessel. It was felled with hnmense labour, hewed 
to a proper degree of thickness, well wrooght, and 
made very smooth ; and if any addition to the heigiit 
of the sidesr was required, planks were added tor 
them. This operation Was performed by means of 
sharp hatchets made of flinu The Gafaib$ had not 
the saw, nor had they invented the mdder. The 
steersman sat astern, and steered widi a paddle^ 
which was full a third larger than the common si«^ 
ed paddles used for rowing. The paddle was made 
iff the shape of an ov.en shovel, five or six feci' 
long^^the handle comprised about three-fourths of 
the length-^it was round. The broad part was 
about eight inehes^ wide, and an mch and a half 
thick in the middle ; but it was tapered to the thick* 
ness of about six lines at the edges. Two grooves 
were cut to the bottom of the paddle, which seem^ 
ed to mark the course of the handle through the 
broad part. On the end of the handle was some-r 
times iastened a tfaosvcrsc piece, Kke the handle of' 
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a slioyel, which served to hold when steeling. Tfatf 
Caraibs made use of paddles to ro^ with, as well as 
to steer ; but thejr did not sit, like rowers, witlr 
their faces towards Ac stem ; they ke:pt tlieir faces 
towards the prow of the becassa, or pirogue, or ca-^ 
noe« Those who were on the starboard side of the 
vessel held the handle of the paddle, about a foot a- 
hovt the broad part, with the right hand, and the 
transverse piece in the \t(i hand. They bent the 
body fomirards on striking the paddle intio the water, 
and raised themselves as they drew it backwards ; 
by whidh operation they threw the water behind 
them, and gave an impetus to the vessel, which was 
rapidly impelled forward. Those on the larboard 
aide of the boat had, of course, the teft hand lowest 
on the paddles> and the right hand at the top, and 
they rowed in concert i^ith those on the odier ^de. 
The paddles had some advantages over oars. In a 
canoe or boat that was three feet wide, two men- 
could sit on a bench and use their paddies, which 
they could not do with Oars ; therefore the vessel 
would carry twice the number of passengers whetf 
j^ddles were used ; and as the power of three pad- 
dles is equal to diat of two oars, the vessel worked 
by paddties would have one third more fcx-ce than 
one of the same size worked by oars, but the labour 
of working diem is mbre severe. Paddles do not 
make that thumping which is made by oars on the 
sides of tlie boat. The buccaneers learned from 
the Caraibs the method of using paddles, which 
were c^ great use to them in making descents and 
surprisals in the night, either by landing, or board- 
ihg vessels. The dashing of the watei' was not per* 
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the sea h33^.jgi^XiU»ordinaiy motion, particularly 
where the coast i^ high. Seveh enormous waves 
bl*eak on the shore sU^bessively, with astonishinsr. 
Violence, and a calm for a short space of time m- 
tervenes between each seven waves. The last three 
waves are the largest. Amidst those waves, the 
50- 
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(i^araibs would land, and draw their vessels on drf 
land, fixing them on stones placed on purpose to 
receive theni. When they reembarked, they de- 
posited all their goods, their wives and children in - 
the boat. The women and children sat down in * 
the middle of the bottom* of the boat ; the mea 
range themselves along side, each one against the 
aeat he was to occupy, where his paddle was placed 
ready to be seized with tliat expedition \ii^hich was' 
pequisite. When thfe great waves broke on shore, 
and the steersman saw the critical moment, he gave 
a shout, and the boat was in a moment launched in* 
to the water. The men then sprung into the boat, 
the steersman last, and they paddled with all their 
might to prevent Ae succeeding wave from dashing 
them on shore,: Vehich it would doubdess have done,* 
had they met it with the head of their boat ; but 
they rowed in a slanting or transverse direction ;< 
ami their boat appeared olinging to the mountain^ 
surge as it were a polypus to a rock, threatening to* 
fall off into the gulph below, to the no small terror 
of beholders. When it mounted' on the top of the 
wave, the bows of the boat rose high in the air, but 
presently it was balanced^ on the back or ridge of 
the surge, and both ends were suspended in air ; 
k then descended in a similar ^manner on' the' othar 
side of the wave. This process was repeated^ with 
every fresh swell; and nothing but die greatest 
courage, address and skill could have conducted 
tiiem through the dangerous navigation. 

When the Caraibs made a voyage for pleasure, 
they took with them their wives, children, ham- 
mocks, their kitchen utensils, and their arms. But 
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w/htn they were at war, and projected a descfsnt 
Upon any of their neighbours, they took only one 
or two women in a boat, for the purpose of prepar- 
ing their provisions, and painting them with $bit 

TOUCOU. 

Speaking of their wars, leads us to give some aci* 
count of tlieir arms. The chief of those was the 
bow, which was about six feet long. It was made 
<)f letter wood, which is of a brown colour, witli 
some waves or rays of a reddish browp. It wa3 
rounded about a foot at /each end, which parts of k 
were about ten lines dimeter, with notches for th^ 
stiing. From the enda, the size incrc^ased to ai» 
Inch and a half diameter in the middle, where the 
outside was ova), and the inside, that is, the parjL 
wher^ the string was fastened, was flat. The wood 
wus heavy, compact, and very stiff. Their bow9 
were neatly finished, particularly after they had eij:- 
changed their hatchets and chissels of flint for £u» 
ropean tools* The bow wa$ straight* without the 
smallest curvature. The bowstring, ffom the 
notches at the ends, wb» exactly the length of th(& 
bow, without being either strained or left loose«-<» 
It was m.ade of peet, or the paiiata, and about tbxe^ 
lines in diameter. 

Their an*ows were made of that «nd of the reed, 
which in some countries is o^led the spindle, ia 
others the arrow ; it runs up ^bove thp leaves, and 
bears the tassel, or flower. They wqrc about three 
and a half feet long, including the point, which wa9 
seven or eight inches, and of the same size as the 
reed, on which it was grafted^ and securely fastened 
V^ith CQ^oi^ thready The point W43 made of ibH 
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l^ind of wood caHed green wocxl, vHijclibyeff 
hard ; it was made sharp at the end. This parf 
was cut Into sharp pointed barbs, which were weljl 
wrought^ and so contrived, that they did not pre* 
vent the arrow from penetrating into the man, or 
other animal against which it was discharged. But 
they proved a very great ob^ruction to drawing the 
ai:row out of a wopnd, as it could not he extracted 
without considerably enlarging the ori^ce, or push* 
ing the arrow through the wounded part, and thus 
increasing the depth if not thp width of a jwound.-~ 
Although the green wood of which the point wa9 
made, is naturally very bard^ the Cojraibs increased 
die hardness of ^t by covering it with hot cinders^ 
which reasoned it rapidly, by e;^tiactii)g any humid 
particles which might have remained, and by clos- 
ing all the pores. The shaft of the arrow was ,all 
plain and smooth, except a barb or notch at the 
end, to fit the string, and to prevent its slipping 
when discharged fro^i ijie how. Sometimes they 
split the^- arrows ^o]ut sif inches from the end^ 
and ornamented them with the feathers ojf parrots, 
and other birds, which were bound intotbe.m» ia 
the tnanner the ** grey gP93e wing" was formerly 
attached to the arrows of the Europeans. * Those 
^cre not very common among the Caraibs ; and it 
was equally rare to find among them arrows which 
were not jpoisoned. The ^^bplical system of poi^ 
soning the^ arrows^ they ju^cti^e^ in the following 
manner. A deft was made in the bark of the poi- 
sonous manchineel tree, in which they put the end^ 
of their arrowheads, until they had imbibed the 
thick, viscous and poisonous milk pf that dejeteri- 
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«n8 tvee* After bdng dried, thef were wrapped ift 
leaves of the cachibo or palm tree, and laid by, readf 
for use. 

When they wished to extract the poison froiU: 
their arrows^ they put the pc^ts of them into fiery 
embersy and scraped off the outside of the part 
which ^had been poisoned, until the whole was clcan^ 
after which they again passed them through the fire. 
By this process, they pretended that the poison was 
entirely e^xtrgicted ,• but i>o prudent person would 
l^ave ventured to prove the fact experimentally. 

The arrows used for the purpose of killing birds 
of the large kind, such as pigeons, parrots, partridg- 
€»f hawks, owls, herons. Sec. had the points quite 
plain, without either barbs or poison. Those used 
to kill small birds, had a little bunch of cotton at the 
end, which prevented the arrow penetrating them, 
and spoiling their feathers by means of the blood« 
The birds .we^e ,ki|lle4 by the violence of the biow 
given by the bli^nt end of the arrow, which ^as 
like a foiL Another kind of arrow was used tor, 
killing fish in rivers or pn shore, where there was not 
marc than three or four feet of water ; those were . 
of one piece of wood, with a long barb. They 
were extremely expert with the bow. 

The boys also had bows and maces proportioned 
tp their strength ; and they took so much exercise 
with the bow« that when they were very young, 
they seldom missed so inconsiderable an object as 
a.small bird. 

The Caraibs had another very formidable weap* 
,on for close combat, a kind of club or mace, which 
.wa^^bout two inches thick throughout, except at 
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dbt bandle, where it was rather less. It was two 
inches wide at the handle^ and four or five inches at 
the other end. It was made of very hard wood ; 
and the edges, or rather the corners, of it were 
aharp. The sides of it were engraved in various 
compartments and figures, and the lines of the en- 
graving were filled with paint of divers colours, 
(which was considered as highly ornamental. 

The facts already mentioned are sufficient to con« 
vince us that the Caraibs were capable of manufac- 
turing such articles as they found nepessaiy, as well 
as that they were not iifholly destitute of a taste for 
the fine arts; and this was farther illustrated by 
their manufactures of thecaracoli, the roucou, and 
various other articles. 

The collars of necklace, die bracelets, the camir 
sas, and the buskii^, were confined to the women ; 
the ornaments, made of the metal called caracoli, 
were exclusively appippriated to the men. Tbc 
metal and the ornaments bore the name of caracolL 
It came from the South American continent, and 
has been supposed to be a simple metal ; but nq 
t>ne, except the Indians, could ever find it ; there- 
fore many people have been of opinion it was a com- 
position made by them. The £nglish and Frencli 
jewellers have attempted to make caracoli ; bijft they 
have never be^n able to arrive at an exact imitation 
of it. For the caracoli of the Caraibs appear; like 
silver covered over with some in|lammable or rath- 
er inflamed substance ; and the radiance and brit 
liance of it is matchless ; nor will it tarnish although 
it lies ever so long in the earth or in the sea. The 
nearest the European jewellers can approach ^bis^ 
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beautiful metal, is, by mixing six parts of fine ^^. 
Ver, three parts of purified or refined copper, and 
one part of fine gold. With this composition they 
make rings, buckles, heads of canes, and other beauP- 
tiful articles ; but owing either to the inadequacy of 
the metal, or the inferiority of the poBsb, it is not 
^qixal to the Indian caracoli. 

The caracolis which the Caraibs wore were made 
in the form of crescents of different sizes, which wei* 
adapted to Hie situations where they were worn* 
They were suspended by small chains of the same 
Aiietal, fistened near each end of the crescent, wbidh* 
had a loop or hook in the middle, for the purpose of 
fastening it to the part <^here it was worn, A full 
dressed Caraib wore ofte in each ear,- which Was a- 
bout two and a half inches long ; those n^hb had no 
chains, suspended them by a cotton thread, which 
was passed through the centre of the crescent, the 
metal of Which was about the thickness of a sixpen- 
ny piece.* Another caracoli of the same size was 
attached to the gristle which separates the nostrils, 
and hung on the mouth. The under part of the 
lower lip was pierced, and thence bung another cai'- ' 
acoli, about a third lai^er than the others, which 
reached half way down the neck. In the fifth and 
last place, they had one six or seven inches long, 
which was enchased in a small board of black wood, 
perhaps ebony, and shaped into a crescent. This^ 
was fastened round the neck by a small cord, and 
fell upon the breast Those disfigurations the Ca- 
raibs considered as the most beautiful ornaments ; 
and many who think themselves the most polished 
and rtfined people upon earthy are guilty of absurd!- 
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tJes m dress which are nearly equal to those of the- 
^araibs. When they did not wear the caracolfy, 
they put sticks in their eats, noses, and lips, to pre- 
vent the closing of the holes ; and those addendar 
gave them the appearance of hogsf with rings in their 
noses, and yokes on their necks: They had small 
green stones, which they used as amulets, and they 
sometimes in^rtetf themnn the boi'^d' places instead 
of the sticks. Insfead of sticks atid stones; howev- 
er, thi^y son\etim^s inserted^ pluniefe 0^ pkrrots^ or 
other feathers, red, blue, green, oryeUoiv, which 
itiade mustachios ten or twelve irtchcs fohg^on each' 
side of the mouth*, both above atirf below it. They 
had others in the earsi and thus made themselves 
the most grotesque figures in the world. They Ffid 
rf habit of siticking t"he hair of their children full of 
fi^thefs of dSflferent colours, which was done very 
jirettHy, and gave the children a handsome appear* 
ance and air. 

The roucoif artnato, or acfiiote; fs d red kind of 
dyestuff which gives the first tint to I'ed, blue, yel- 
low, green, brown, and some other coloured cloth. 
The tree which produces it grows in many parts rf 
America. It is about the sizre of a pltim tl-ee, but 
much more thick and bushy ; the bark of it is black- 
ish, the leaves are ^arge, strong, hard, and of a deep' 
green colour. Twice a year it bears red or flesfr 
coloured flowers^ in large bunches, which resemble' 
the flowers of the wild rose or the eglantine, to which' 
succeed bunches of pods covered with prickles like 
those which grow on tlie husk or bur of a chesnut, 
but not quite so Urge ; which, on being opened^ are' 
Ibuiid full of seeds, shaped like those of the c^rian- 
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4er» and cohered ^th a flqdii .or Garoati<»i eolpured 
petiicle. This skin is, with much difficulty, de^ 
tached from the skin which it covers, which, whea' 
the outer skin is o9*, b perfectly ^hite and hard.-— 
The pellicles, when pounded and prepared, ma^e th^ 
rpucou. The Europeans have adopted ac^p and 
expeditious method of making this article^ compar* 
ied with that used by the Caraibs. iThey steep i% 
in vats seven or eight days, stirring Jthe see^s occa- 
jsionally with wood<:n 4]LOvel8, until all the pelhcles 
i;;ome off; and they are easily separated from the 
water and the seed3» But tlie method of the Csl^ 
raibs was a much ^ower process ; however, th^ 
fineness of the roucou paid them for their jpxtra la- 
bour, as it wip nearly equal to fine carmine, and in* 
creased very muph when psed, that is, a much 
smaller quantity than of that prepared by the £uro« 
ixrans wias necessary for any specifick purpose,—-* 
The European dyers will not pay for the expense 
of making it in the manner of the Caraibs. The 
Indians, in general, gathered the roucou, shelled 
out the seeds, ^nd instead of putting them in water* 
for the purpose of fermenting and loosening the 
pellicles, they rubbed them with their haoda» which 
they had previously soaked in carape^ or palma* 
christi oil. In this way they detached the pellicles 
from the seeds, and reduced them to a fine, clear 
paste. This they scraped from tlieir liandson^ 
leaf which was proper for the purpose, and set it by 
^n the shade to dry ; for they apprehended the sun 
would dimi;iish the beauty of the colour. The 
process was tedious and fatiguing, but at happily 
^ ^ ■' ^ ' $1 • ' ' r- .' 
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proAvceA employment for the indolent Caratbs.^^ 
When the roucou was nearly dry, they made it ■ 
into balls about the size of the hand, and wrapped 
them in the large and long leaves of the wild plan* 
tain, or of the cachebcxi^ and preserved it with great 
care. It utas always ready for use, when having 
bathed in the sea^ of some river, they almost every 
morning seated themselves in the middle of the tar- 
bet, for their wites to paint them and tib their hair. 
I have already mentioned the cylmdriGa) baskets,' 
strainers or codleceures of the Caraibs^ for sCrainifig 
and presshig the manioc. They had another kind 
of basket, calltd the catoll, which the women used 
for the purpose of earrymg to the carbet thtk ma- 
nioc, plantains, potatoes, fish, and other pvovi«on& 
Of the catolis, they had two kinds, <me made aiopeot 
work^ the other braided or woven close. The bot- 
tom of them was flat, and tliey were of a pyramidal 
form, with several sides, so that there was no Ss^ 
ttnguishing a back or front part They were very 
fight, convenient, and handsomely finished« The 
reeds, or fibres of the latanier, of which they were 
made^ were painted of various colonrs, and work^ 
ed in compartments, or squares of open warkf 
which wefe exactly proportioned, and handsomely 
wrought. Those worked close were so tight that, 
when filled with water, not a drop would leak out. 
They carried them at their backs like Europeans, 
and they were attached to their shoulders by two 
straps made of cotton. They made other panniers 
or baskets, which were twice as long as they were 
wide. They were of various sizes; the largest 
were three feet long by eighteen or twenty inches 
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ffide« The wildest were eight w ten inches long 
by four or .five inches wide. Th^ depth waspro^ 
poitbned to the use for which th^ were intended* 
Generally, the largest did not e^cceed nine or teft 
ibohes. The bottom was flat» and the sides wem 
straight iind perpendicukir from the bottom. Tha 
top of the psnmer^ or the cover of it, was of the 
same ^h^e and shape as the bottom^ wiiich it fitted 
Willi the Qtmo^ euctness ; but it had only two*' 
thiixis the height. It was In these paaniers tfiat 
Ihe Caraibs kept their smallest and most ya^abtei 
ttrtidesy wearing apparel, ornaments, &c« Wheqr 
they w^it a voyage, the pannier, or basket, was aV 
tacbed to (he dde of d:ie boat, and in case the/ireir* 
ssl was oyejrset, which w^s no uncpmmoii^ case^' 
nothing waa ip^t 

In Older ti) make liieir basket work, the Caraibf 
took the fibres of the btamer, split them into x^e^. 
jcal parts, and scraped oiyt the pulp or pith withsi 
muscle shell ; after whi^h^ they reduced them to the 
«ze required. The r^eda .ar<^ muf h like those which 
grow in £urope. Those were cut green, before the 
flowers or tassel appealed, because they were then 
more iender and pUs^ than when ripe. They split 
the reeds into eight parts, scrape^ oi|t aU the pith 
and eveiry vestige of the knqts, or the^ lower part|^ 
and reduced them to the neceasary sissne. When 
the reeds were properly manufactured, they wei« 
white, or of a delicate straw cok>ur ; but the Car 
raibs did not leave them in their natural state — they 
^nted them red, blue, black, yellow, Scc« and di« 
Wsified the colours with much elegance and ta^e# 
'l^'he baskets were really handsome^ 
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AQtt thejr bad dcttermine^ upon (he ai^e of 
the basket^ they braided their re«ds either into 
squares or compartments^ Those £or the do^e 
hamperi were braided in the dosest iddQiier. Af- 
ter the outside of the basket Was finlshedt they 
made a lining in the saute manrieri and of .thea^foe 
kind of roattrials. Betweed the outride and Uniag 
they put leaves of the cachebou, or wiki plantain^ 
which Were withered in the-siin^ or over the firei 
and thus rendered very strong aind toiigib. The 
leaves were fitted with so much nicety and eMct^ 
aess, that the panniers would hold, wHerAO^ widUm 
any wooden vessel, ttid, of course, th^ would pia&t 
serve any thing deposited in them from thfcrain, or 
the dashing of th« waves. The upper part of the 
basket not only fitt^ on the under p«rt with life uti 
most exactness, but it had a douyble piece oH need 
sewed round the edge, to make a kind of bQi:^.td 
k. If these panniers were wholly. iniflierae4 >& ^^^ 
ter, it woukl reiquire some time to fill tbem« to Ac» 
is no part which would admit the water^ ^^V^ept al 
the opening. After the Cacaibs became aequaint«d 
with fire-armst they depositied their pistolsaml am'* 
munition in the panniers ; and the Europeans £wttdi 
them so useful and conveojeht« that th^ also came 
into the habit of purchasing and using them^ pafelic* 
ulariy for thp purpose of conveying their clothes 
from ulace tb place when they traveUedi iqatead of 
portmanteaus i for in tlie islands, when pec^ travel^ 
they barry abundant changes of clothing with them in 
their portmanteaus, which are carried on the heads 
oT negroes, or behind them on horses, or mules, or 
on sumpter mules. When ladies travel) several ne^ 
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i>oxes on tbeir heiids ; which company, in sofoc of 
the islanda, b called tli^ bandbox fleet. 

After the Engliah and French settled in the isU 
andaof the Caraifosj or the AniiUes, the Caraibs sup^ 
plied them not with baskets only, btit with provis- 
ions^ such as parrots^ partridges, large birds called 
devils, pigeons, crabbers or herons, hogs, lizards, 
frogSi crabs, ananas, plantains, fish, fowls, and vari 
pus o&et* articles.^ The French eat lizards aswell 
as frogs ; and the great iat worms Which breed in the 
caibbage palm tree they account a greatdelieacy. la 
return for the articles puichased of the Caraibs, the 
!|&iiropcans furnished them with knives, hatchets, 
hoes, trinkets, doth, and, above all, rum and bran- 
ny* The flreneh formeriy called the rum Eau dt 
vie At Cannes f anddiby fumifdied the Caraibs with it. 

If a Cataib heard of any thing wliich snited his 
jfmcjr, he wpuld n»ke as long a voyage as it was 
|X)6»blc for Mm to make in quest of it, and that in 
the mojst dangerous season^ Peiiiaps the article in 
question would be some tri^e^ such as a knife, 
wfaicb, after the arrival of the Europeans, became a 
iQMt popuhur piece of furniture ; a Caraib being . 
seklom seen withoiit one naked in his belt, or open 
in his hand. WhdteVer be had fixed on, no oth- 
er article wonkl he take, not even if a whole house 
full of goods had been offered as an equivalent* 
He would give all he pooeaaed fbr a thing he had 
set his heart upon ; but he would not give the 
merest trifle for what he did not immediately want 
If a Caraib was paid, for what he liad sold, in coin, 
it was-neoessary to range the money in a .straight 
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Km, Uke a file of soldiers. If the row wis doubled^ 
or the (ueoes wefe put one upon another, the addi-> 
tions went for nothing, the frfiole being conndered 
as only a single rank* A long line of copper coins 
pleased them as much as it pleased ehtUben. In 
trading, they were impudent rogues ; for after hav- 
ing sold any thing, aod taken the monfy for it, they 
would carry off the artidea, and refuse to refund 
the purchase mraey* The puicfaasen who weee ac- 
quainted with their fantasies, imm<6£ately seizedimd 
secured what they had bought* It&equenflyhap-. 
pened that the Caraibsf would Return anddeiiHuid tlve 
articles they had sold and been paid fori and m 
those cases, the only peaeeaUe way of g^lin|^rid of 
them was to pretend to know nothing «^ all about 
the malter« The Caraibs bought jcloth by the armsi^ 
i. e. by taking it in their hands, and stretchiiigtheir 
arms as wide as possible. What was contained be* 
tweeu .the hands was called an lotiur ^x arms of a 
tall Caraib wouki make ten French or twelve ,£ii» 
glish ells. No won<fer the Caraibs wwe diiriHinest » 
they learned from the Europeans to be so. Even 
Catholiek priests have not scrupled to boast of the 
dexterity and address with which they duped and 
overreached the Csffaibs^ 

Near the rivers Amaaon and Oronooko, ia South 
America, the Indians found green stones, which 
were considered as a sovereign remedy in cases of 
epilepsy. Many Europeans have procured them» 
and experienced, or fancied they experienced, their 
efficacy, in preventing fits both ^ epilepsy and ver- 
tigo, and effecting radical cures c^ those disorders* 
Father I^bat purchased some of them ; andf f(oi^ 
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Ills experience, formed the opinion that tliey wotildl 
suspend, but not radically ctiret diose complaints; 
He giires an account of a negro who had the epitep^ 
sy, ndiich left him on his having a piece of a greed 
stone, about die si^e of a lentil, inserted in bisr arm^ 
between the elbow and the shoulder. At th^ end of 
three years, the negro cut tlie flesh which had part* 
If healed over the stone ; it fell out, was lost, and 
the fits of epilepsy returned. He then had a stone 
inserted in the other arm, which produced thedesir* 
cd eflfect. How die virtue or sympathy ascribed to 
thos green stone could exist in it, or operate on a 
patient, is what I cannot conceive. Labat believed 
it ; but Labat was superstitious, as is evident front 
hb Hhtorie^ des quelques negres Sorciefr^j which 
he has published, and which he evidendy believed 
to be true^ He acknowledges that on the cicatrice* 
where the stone was inserted, Uy resta toujoursune 
pHiie gale qui tomboH de terns en terns : therefore it 
is evident the stone operated as a seton, and in that 
way might prove beneficial. It was said that the 
Portuguese on the banks of the Amazon, and the 
Dutch in Surinam, knowing the great value the 
Caratbs and 'ddier Indians set on the green stones^ 
fabricated a spurious kind for sale ; but it is equaU 
ly probable tliat'when a true stone failed of produc- 
ing the required effect, it was con^dered as a coun-* 
terfeit. The Indian women believed the green 
stones were specificks in cases of hemorhage. 

The Caraibs were well acquainted with the me- 
dicinal virtues of many trees and plants* With the 
toulob diey used to cure the wounds made by poi- 
soned arrows* For this purpose, they took the 
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it, which was administered to the wounded peraoo ; 
and it possessed the tefiicadous power of ea^eUing 
the poison froni the vitals. Cataplasms of tiie bmis* 
ed root were also kid on the wounds, wliesoe th^ 
poison was soon ejLtraoted* But it was neoessuy 
die remedy should be speedily Sf^plied s Cor the pd- 
$on of the manchinel cerates n^iidly. The parts 
round the wound soon pertatied ; and if the poison 
found its way into the blood vessels, it always prov* 
ed mortal. This noble plant, wliich was cdle4 
toulola by the Caraibs, is called arrowroot by the 
English, and herhe aux fleches by the Fr^ch, be* 
4eause of its being so powerful an antidote to the 
poisoned arrows. It is now mu^h cultivated^ and 
makes some of the iSnest flour in the world. Few 
of the pi:pductions of nature are so nutritive as thp 
arrowroot, or expand so surprisingly wl)en boiled*. 
The price of it is from lialf a dollar to a dollar f 
pound, in tlie islands. 

The surf breaks with great violence op die coa^ 
of the blands formerly owned by the Caraibs, and 
they were obliged to draw their vessels ashore. 
The hauling them on diore, and agkin bundling 
them into the water, required much strength and 
art. The boisterousness of their seas made them 
skilful navigators. They sailed among aU the Wes^. 
india isjands, often visiting Hayd o{r Hispaiucda, 
which was no inconsiderable voyage. One of th^ 
principal reasons of Columbus for supposing there 
was some country westward of Europe, was ground- 
od on the fact of his having seen the bodies of some 
copper coloured men floating on the coast of the isU 
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JMidoPMBdeiik That those bodies eould not hin^' 
loafed all die way from America b certain. There' 
fa no Guhrent to have carried them there; or/if there 
had been a current, the bodies wodfid have decayed, 
or been devoured bf fishes, long before they could 
have arrived at so great a' distance* it is* more rea- 
sonaable to suppose that some adventurous Caraibs,> 
on a Voyage of discovery, or driven intoc Unknown 
aeas by somb tempest c^ hu^icane, were iMt on the' 
coast of Madeira ; for thslt island at dertisiin seJaMns^ 
of the year is enveloped in an almost impenetrable 
haze, whidr renders' it nearly invisible till a vessel' 
eomes in contact with the shore. Such a voyage 
would not have been much more extraordinary than 
some of the voyageai'the €araibs*niade to the west- 
ward. They were well acquainted' With the island 
ef St. DomingD,;and probably with'die wheie Gulpb 
of lAexicQk' The GcMcique Caunabe^ who 'was taken 
by Columbus at die gold mines of Gebao, in St* 
Domingo, and, forsooth, sent by him as' a rcM 
prisoner to Spain, was a Garaib who had advanced 
lumself to a command in that isknd,'by his warlike 
^atities and' abilities. 

Crabs* wofe an important* article of consumption 
among the Gamibs. They commonly hunted them 
by torchlight in the night ; for in the day time it ia 
necessary to d^ them out df their holes. Their 
t(H*Ghes' were made of candlewood, or reeds bound* 
together. The light enabled them to discover the 
erabs as they were ieeding^ They had the art to 
take parrots alive in the night. Having in the even- 
ing observed a tree oh which a number roosted,* 
5Sk 
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they carried under it in the night live odals, dH 
which they dropped a particular kind of gum and 
green pimefxto» the fumes of which articles brought 
the parrpts to Ihe ground in a st^e of imoxication^ 
and they were taken without difficulty. The par* 
rots thus taken they easily tamed, for they w6ui<i 
^t aa soon as they became very hungry. If they 
Qoutinued savage and untractabie, they made IhecA 
drunk with the fumes of tobacco, until suiBciendy 
tamed. The Caraibs held liznrds in abominadon ; 
tiiey would not touch one of thenvasfood ; but they 
supplied tlie French with those animals. In the 
Carribean islands, the largest of them have their 
bodies^ eighteen inches long, and their tails of an 
equal length. The lizards in Jamaica are seldom 
more than half that length. The Antilles produce a 
kind of wood which- the French call boU ienyor^ ^ 
Uiis the Caraibs Used* to cut^ and throw into 
tiie rivers, and, as far as its influence extended, it 
ttupified^ all the fish, and caused diem to rise upon 
the water, where they were easily taken. It has been 
already mentioned that they had arrows Ibr the pur- 
pose of killing fish in the rivers and shallow water 
on the coast. Those arrows weiie long, and had a 
rope of condderable length attached to them, with a 
buoy of liglit wood at the end. This- buoy contin- 
ued on the surface of the water, and when dragged- 
away by a wounded fish, the Caraib would' swim- 
after it, and, j}y means of the rope, draw the fish on 
shore* For fishing in calm weather they had a net 
, not unlike a scoop net. In the night they carried a 
flambeau to the rivers, which attracted the fish to die 
surface of the water, and they were easily taken in a 
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0mA\ tiet» In tlie day tk&t they often crept into th^ 
water, aiKl watched the fish as they hid thetnselve$ 
^mong weeds> i-oots, or holes of the rock. If a Ca« 
•i^aib saw a fish go to cover, he was almost certain of 
ifl&Ilibly catching it by hand. 

Those who have attempted to iiire Cai^ibs for 
•servants, have found it impossible to derive any 
^benefit or profit from them; they were excessively 
.^itkstical, and too lazy to woric; and so great wa^ 
their pride, they would not suiSer themselves* to hi 
teither confimanded or teprimanded. To look dis-' 
pleased, or to £nd fault with them, was a mortal af- 
front ; and it becattie a proverb, that to show dis- 
pleasui!e to a CarsHb, was the same as beating him; 
.and to beat him was the same as to kill him, or 
Tcaose him to be killed. If they did any thing, it 
was only what they chose^ how they chose, an^ 
wlien they chose,; and when they were most want- 
ed| it often happened that they would not do what 
was required, or any thin^ else. When desired to 
Jiunt, or shoot game, they chose to fish, and proba* 
J>ly would negleotlhe employment they chose. 
. There was no trusting any thing in their power ^ 
for tiiey would eat or drink whatever they could lay 
their hands on without ceremony or discretion. 

The Europeans, particularly the French, made , 
slaves of many of die f[)araibs. Those they could' 
render in some degree tractable on account of the 
negroes, between whom and the Caraibs a most 
mortal and incurable antipathy existed. They 
thought themselves infinitely superiour to the ne- 
groes ; and the negroes had a great contempt for 
them, frequeud^. calling them by the reproachful 
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Mine of aavi^ges. Thfit wa3 the gmMat of all.pOB* 
pible insults and provocations to the Caraiba ; and 
they npt unfrequently resented it to the last ex»- 
tremity. 

There was great difficulty in manyisgitheiCarsi^ 
ib slaves when diey became of proper* age ; for not 
mapy of them would touch a negro wcmiu!, hcmt 
would many of the negro women many Caraiba^ 
they having $i great dislike to them* And erven 
^hen^Caraibs qf tjoth ^xc^ were/purchsmdt .^ere 
was often much difficulty, although they vne of 
the same countr}', spobe the s^me Jaiiguage, aad: 
had the same cuistOQis. Yet .if their tribes wfx^ at 
wi^, if ^n ancient hefeditary kind of animosity e%^ 
i§ted (between theoji, «r if a GBXsib man and woroaa 
had any partiqular dislike or ff9^ntmip>t towards 
each other, t^eir hatred was indelible^ th^ dislike 
pr anger tenninated but with life.; and it was ianr 
possible to persuade them to many*-— they seemed 
to imbibe the pnnciples of hi^jtred .with their jooth- - 
cr's.^niilk. 

The Canub^, i^s well ^ <he iKgroos* wfam in a 
state of melancholy^ ^metimes hanged themselves^ 
or they wovild eat earth and ^Ith .until they brought 
on dropsies, or Qtber fatal disorders, which occa« 
sioned their death. The perqicicnis hahit of eatiiig 
earth appears to be endemical in the W^estiodia itf- 
ands. The white Creoles are not free from a pro- 
pension to this depraved appetite.; and I have heard 
it much spokeA of as prevailing among the {ns^opfe 
of Georgia and the Carolinas. The Caraib slavey 
woukl eat earth whenever they were punished ^ 
thwarted* 
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'The hammodts of the Caraibs were much supe- 
riour to those made in Europe ; one of them woulA 
wear longer than diree of those made by the Euro- 
peans. The thread of which they were made was 
stronger and better spun, and they were more firm- 
.ly ^woven; yet the spinning wheel was not knowa 
among the Caraibs. They had, however, spindles 
■fiade of the hardest and heaviest wood they could 
find. One turned the spindle, and another drew out 
die thread to a great length, something in the man- 
ner the conncry people in America make their ropes. 
The hammocks being painted, and receiving contin- 
ually the newly painted Caraibs, they smelled very 
strong of paim and oil, and unless they were well 
<^ansed and bleached, it is said there was great dan- 
ger (rf* getting die venereal disease from them.— 
That odious complaint was natural to the Caraibs 
and other Westindians, having originated among 
th^m X and it was was one of the curses Columbus 
entailed on the old world ; his men having carried 
the infection to Europe and propagated it there.— 
The Caraibs cared but little about it, as it was not 
Tirvlent among them, md they were acquainted with 
cheap and easy methods of cure. 

It iaa matter of doubt Whether the Caraibs had^ 
the art of perforating precious stones, or articles of 
which they made their beads. Their ancient orna- 
ments of that kind were found set in a kind of net 
work. In the islands are found various species of 
the cevbia,^ one of which bears a bright red beaa . 

* of thk kind are the locust trees on the northern contmeat of Anei^ 
tQA« They are like the Syrian locust tree, bearing a crop of beans an« 
xiunfj in America an two kinds, one bearing long atiai|ghl podi^ n- 
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Mdier €aty and from a quarter to aeu* htU an iadk 
Uk diameter. These die Indians used^ and the ne- 
groes still use them for beads ; they are almost a^ 
liard as stones. But after the airival of the Eunx- 
pcansi the nec^Uacesy bracelets, and otber ornament^ 
jof the Caraibs were made of a kind of alabaster, or 
i^namel of Jirarious coloturs ; the beads bein^ all of 
them pierced, and some of them IpngitudinaUy.— • 
With such they made the borders of their buskins ami 
camisas; and the bridal banmiock, which was given 
by the mother, was always fringed with rows ofiham^ 
Whether they were any of them made by the Mex* 
icansi Peruvians^ Caraibs or other ludians, 1 cannofc 
discover ; perhaps they were all ttie production of 
£urope» The marriage hammoek^ were much larg« 
er than the common sort, but not any of tbem were 
calculated for two persons. Hammocks were used 
by all the Indians within the tropicks, but with whom 
the use c^ them (Hriginated is unknown ; probably^ 
at formerly cm^ectured, they were Introduotd i^ 
4heCaniib«. ' 

They had some strong prejudices* A man woukl 
have been dishonoured forever had he spun or wove 
cotton, or painted a hammock* Thia was exolu« 
sively the business of the women, by whom the 
eatoli, or market basket, was solely used ; for if 
a Caraib had carried one of them, the disgrace he 
incurred would have bee^ indelible, and he would 
have been devoted to infamy. This point of hon- 

MnMng kidaey beaut, the ollwr 4)i«ad, croolMd, «|MckMipo4i^ nUeh 
appear ISce makea. It was the beans, and not. the husks of the cemr 
bia, 6t Luke, x?. 16, which the Prodigal Son lired on ; our translatoii 
not haying been aware ttoA Ki^drifiV^ nH^[Wy means both Uie finijC 
«ndthe hndkof the cfrobia. 



»^ 
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*oni*'was earned to such an extreme, that if a Carail^ 
was obliged by any accident to cany die articles' 
Contained in a catoli, he made several journies foif 
Aem, rather than cany them at once in thief basket' 
The Caraibis had convenifences for carrying liqi- 
iiors and other articles, made out of calabashes.---' 
These are a kind of gourds growing oh trees aboull 
ts large as a plum, or middle sized apple tree.-»- 
The limbd grow out straight, something like those 
*f the American hornbeam when in open ground.* 
The leaves are glodsy as the laurel, antf nearly inr 
fhe shape of a large spatula** Some of the cala^^* 
bashes, which are shaped like pumpkins, but of a' 
pale green colour, are large enough to contain two' 
dr three gaRons. When intended as a substStute for 
a bottle, the inside is worked out at a small hole 
Where the stem or stalk grew, by means- of bcnling 
#ater, which they stirred about with a stick. Whenr 
liie pulp was out, they put into the shell hot water 
and sand of a coarse kind, which, on shaking it a* 
bout in the manner glass bottles are cleansed, gave 
Hie insidb a very fine polish. When cleansed and dri« 
id, they preserved wine and other liquors perfccriy, 
without coQnmunicating any disagreeable fllavour to 
tihem. Some of the calabashes they divided inta 
two, to make wooden bowls or boxes of them, for 
Containing trinkets and other snmll valuable articles. 
A string was tied round the middle, whieh served 
as a mark or line to cut by ; and they ingeniously 
itiade% slanting cut through the shell, in such a 
manner as that one part fitted on the other with the 
greatest nicety. The inside was easily excavated,- 
and it was polished by means of a muscle shell 
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which thejT used as.a achiper. Sflottlt oiUiMhe» 
were cut into cup9» dippers, spoooa, kc* The coo-^ 
fli«tenc3r and hardneaa of th? shell is similir to that 
of the gottid. Thoae bowls were used far alaMst 
all culinary purposes, and although they aae only a 
^cies of wood, the Caraibs warmed water in ^Imm 
wcr the fire ; when broken, they made anbstituiest 
for ^XKMs with the pieces; Someof thehaif shetts 
had holes burned inthemf uid were used as sMunerg 
and skimmers ^ some of tlie very large jwJabashcs 
had a fourth or fifth part cut off the middley^aod the 
two enda were joined with sufficient esaotnesa to ex^ 
ehide vnitpr, miA made boxes for their sfncea^ Acoi 
A box of this description was caUedacoijamboui 
or coiamboo. The cocoanut shells were used^ 
various purposes, and many of them, aa well as the 
ealrt)a8hes, had curious or grotesque figiirQa engraV'P 
fd'Ontbemhi' different compartments.' TbestitikM 
ef the engraving^ were filled with paint of a tutio^ 
ty of colours,* and^ aldiough they had-neitha' n^ 
Qompass nor square,, their design werecorrrct, pro^ 
duced an agreeable effect^' and displajped much iiw 
genuity. Some of the negroes now carve or es^ 
grave their' calabashes in a chimay manner. Cab* 
bash shells are very durable, bdng proof againsi 
the hottest suor 

When Columbus discovered the islands' of the 
Caraibs^ during his second voyage to Ameriea, an- 
no 1493, we are told that six women put themselves 
under his protection, and informed- htm thai they 
were slaves to the Caraibs of the bland of Guada- 
ibupe, who had eaten their husbands. He entered 
a Caraib town, but does not give accounts of any 
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fety terrible things, or symptoms of cannibatismJ 
On the contrary, several Spaniards roved about the 
island some days, and returned in safety. In March» 
1496, Columbus again touched at Guadaloupe,' 
when, we are told, a number of armed ^ornen op- 
posed his htidiiig, and the hosbiEinds' of those Ama* 
aft>n£&t discharged a shower 6f arrows at the Span- 
iards ; but a broadside being fired ftota the ships,' 
the Caraibs fled, the Spaniards landed, burnt their 
town, after having plundered it, and taken abundance 
of provisions^ honey, wax, sinne imptemenis qfirofti 
and a mian's arm roasting^ on a spit, which was sup- 
posed to be intended as a meal for some of them.-— 
They found also bmnan skulls and other bones sus- 
pended in basketisr; and on touching at Montserrat^' 
Columbus was informed, that the Caraibs^ had edtM 
up all the mhabiiants of that island. If that had 
been true, it would have been strange that ahy per- 
son should remain to give Colntnbus the informa- 
tion. These fects ought, probably, t6 be classed 
with a great many stories and wonderful events re- 
lated by voyagers. The Caraibs Were a warlike 
people, and gave the Spaniards sbmb trouble ; they 
were a terror to the other islanders, beating them: 
in "Mtf and on that account,' were probably unjust- 
ly stigmatize aa the most 'ferocious of cannibals^ 
Their angry passions were terrible, while they last- 
ed ; but when they became cool, they treated their 
prisoners with humanity — ^in that, they were most 
ttnlika the northern Indians. I pretend not to deny 
diat the Caraibs, like the Mohegans or Narragan- 
iets, sometimes took a slice of a dead enemy ; butf* 
99 
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it 19 not even pretended that they miulb tn)phies oC' 
acalps, like the releirtless savages <^ the north. The 
Spaouurds have given nfiortsoi them; bstthey 
have staled no faets from their own'observations, tsat 
prove that they were gross cannibals. If Colam- 
bus found bones and dknlla of men, they were preb^ 
ably ^Qse oT their ancestors and rations, whose 
bodies were qaitf titty pieserved and buried in die 
oarbets where they died. As to the roasied arm of 
a man» mcntioned'in^the voyage of CoUimbns, Aat 
wasatFY^yof victivy among the Qaiaibs, and' 
oontinoed to be so two hundred yiears after his 
time. Father Labat ^vea'an-accouot of the arrival' 
of forQrseven Caraibsnt'lKfartinico from Dominica^ 
ip the year 1694^ in two vesseb, one of which vn»' 
a ffBt)gae ;> ^* in the poop of whieh,- there was the 
arm of a man barbteued in the bnecaneer fiishion,.. 
iSna is to ^y, dried widi a slow fire in the smoke.' 
They offered^ it to me very civilly » and inftMrmed me 
]^was the arm<of«an En^shman, wfadas^l^yhad' 
lately kilkd' in a- descent on Barbuda, when tfaej^ 
massacred six persons$.and birought awliy a'Wbmaa> 
and two chMiem^'^ 

The Caraibs were crueHy destroyied— -dKefly bjf 
tfie French. Siieh of diem as were found in Si« 
Kitts were massacred, while the island was possess-* 

*En |K)upe ilii 'ftTOit un bras d^faomme boacann^, c^est k dire, aecU ik 
petitfea et il la itim6e« Hs me rofirirent, fort civilement, en me disanV 
^e c^tetoit le brat d*ini Angloii qn^ile aToient tu6 depuii peu, en una 
deflcente qaWavoient faite k la Barboad*, oa Oa «TOMt miaitcrte 
lix penonnea et enlev^ une femme et deux enfana. (^Those priaonera 
were afterwards ransomed for four barrels of mm and a muaket.] 
Nomreaiix Voyagea avx Idaa FkuiMiNsda PAAenqgfi* Tom* U Vwu 
Jt. p* 11. 
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cd Jointiijr by ibe £iij^sh and Frenck The 
French destroyed or expelted them from Marti* 
nico and Guadalpupe ; for \vhich act they excused 
vthemsehres .because after they began their siettle- 
mente in those islands^ the Caraibs sometimes mur* 
dered stragglers. After many contests^ the remains 
of the Caraibs wete.driiren to Dominica. Those 
in St. Vincents were sometimes employed by the 
Frencb against the £nglish, and the£n^sh against 
tiie Fsench^ until they wer« nearly osctenpuiated.-^ 
The remsfinb^ of that much sribused and injii^ peo* 
pk in Domu^ca, bxc said to amount to abom.t^y 
families at the pr^ent tame. 

' The French JUhm^f^iriet made many attempts te 
convert the Caraibs to^risCiamty ; but the insiten* 
cea in v^hich they p^ successful were very few* 
About the :^ddle of the «qyettteenth oemury^ die 
iDis»on^ies began <|to study and'to.^ak dieir lan« 
guage, arid to resicle amoi^ .them. They taug)it 
them die csiteohiam, prayers, and oth6r religiomi 
exercises ; but their Ifi^foours i»pduced no fruit.-*^ 
The &ther8 Raymond, j^ton and Philippe De 
Beaumcmty remained twentyfive years in Dominica^ 
andalldiey couU dp was to^baptiee a^w ii^ants 
at the point of deadi, when it was known ^they could 
survive only a few momient&. It is true they bap^ 
tized many Caraibs^; but they did not make one 
Christian. The most serious things were to theni 
matters of indiffisrence, and considered by them aji 
a kind of sport ; such was Ijie fickleness, indeci^on^ 
and badness of their dispositions. To some, who 
reamesdy, demanded baptism, the fathers refused it; 
^because they knew the object of .the candidates wa^^ 
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^iierely to procvre the presents which were usrail^ 
given by the godfathers and godmothers. Thef 
were always ready to return to their old mode of 
life» and perfectly willing to be rebaptized at any- 
time. A Caraib would have had no objecticm to 
being baptized ten times a day, provided he could 
get a glass of rum or brandy for each operation. — 
In this they resembled the nortfoe^ Indians. It has 
been saud, that a missionary among the Moh^aos^ 
offered an Indian a pint of cider for evjery ladism 
or squaw he would bring to him to be baptized — - 
The Mohegan sallied forth, and soon found au 
Indian dead drunk, whom he tfxk upon hoa shool* 
der^ carried to the person to be baptized^ and de- 
jpanded th^ pi^t of cider. 

A man of bm\y and fiortunc named Chateau 
Dubois, settlqi at Guadaloupe, and devoted great 
pait of his life to the conver«on of the Caraibs, 
particularly t;hos^ of Dominica. He constantly en« 
tertained a mwber of them, qaused them to be in* 
structed in ^e Christian religion, but with th^ ut- 
most goodness aiyl charity, he taught them himaelfl 
He died ,19 U)e exercise of these pious offices 
without the cqnsdation of having made one sin- 
cere convert ; Jfqr» although he had several of 
them baptized, and kept them well a nuttber of 
years; though they were weU instructedsPB ap- 
parently well grounded in the jHinciples of Chris- 
tianity, they remembered the obligadohs of their 
baptism and the quality of Christians no longer 
than they remained with Dubois ; for when he di- 
ed and they returned to their own people, they, all 
i:esumed their old practices of libertinism, and dieir 
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lAtand indil^nce for all religion. Sonie years 
afterwards, Lubat saw one of them in Martinico.— * 
He spoke French correctly, and could read and 
write ; he had been baptized, and was then upwards 
of fifty years of age. It was hoped he would have 
assisted the missionaries in the conversion of his 
brethren, when he returned to Dominica ; but, so 
hr from that, he abandoned the Christian religion, 
and joined in tlie manners, habits and customs of 
bis countrymen. When reproached on account of 
his apostasy, he replied, that if he had been born of 
Christian parents, or, if he had continued to live 
among the French, he would still have professed 
Christianity ; but having returned to his own coun- 
try and to his own people, he could not resolve to 
live in a manner differing from their way of life, and 
by so doing, expose himself to the hatred and con- 
tem,{)t of his relations. The missionary offered to 
establisluhis apostate in Martinico, and to give him 
lands for the support of himself and family, on con« 
dition of his again embracing Christianity ; but he 
turned a deaf ear to all proposals of that kind. A 
Caraib woukl not often trouble himself about any 
religion which required thought or exertion. 

A pious missionary of the name of Varringhen 
lived several years in Dominica, after the decease 
of the fathers Breton and De Beaumont, but his la- 
bours were as fruitless as those of lys predecessors 
had been, and he returned to Martinico about the 
year 1700. 

The Jesuits sent a mission of several fathers to 
the Caraibs of St. Vincents. They were encour. 
'1^^ and supported by Lewis XIV. but jtbey were 
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^obliged to fmst for a reward of their labovs m 
jupdhtT work). They reaped no more fruit among 
.the Caraiba than the pther missionaries bad found. 
They merely baptj^sed a few dying infants. About 
the year 170$, they jweire oUiged to abandon $t« 
Vincents altogether, as they discovered a plot of tbe 
JCaiiubs to put them all to deatlu 

In some instance]! 4hese islaoders were faitMoaa 
and treacherous. The Eoglisb, in 1708» enteared 
into an agreement with the Caraibs and Maroon ne* 
groes in St. V incen^ts, to attack the French colonies 
in Martinico and Grenada, making them many prea* 
ents, and promiaing.tbem the necessary assis^ceu 
The French govemqur general .Madiaut heaid of 
the treaty, and sent the chevalier CouUet, of Mar- 
jtinicot who was a great favourite of the savages, tq 
avert the impended storm, and to persuade the Ca* 
xaibs and Maroons to continue the peace which had 
subsisted between them and the French for a num* 
Iber of years. This miyor CouUet had becomjt 
popular among th|em, aiid much beloved, on ac- 
count of his reding them whenever they visited 
Marticico, giving them presents, and makk^ them 
drunk. He took with him a numerous suite of 
officers and servants, with .such jproyisioos, liquors 
and preaepts as he thought woi^ make him a wel- 
come visitor among die Caraibs. He sailed from 
the road of St Peter, Martinico, November the 
29tb, 1708, and .the next day an^ved at St. Yin- 
cents ; but the sea being very rough, the anpall vea* 
sels the expedition ccHisisted of could not approach 
the shore, wh^re a number of Caraitis had asseai* 
bled, being attrsicted by the ^t of the veasd^i--* 
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Coulkt made himself known, and threw himself iri^ 
to the water to smm to the land. The Caraibs 
said one to another, that is our compeer CouUet, we 
must save whatever he has ; they threw themselves 
into the water, and safely landed all the penons and' 
the eflfects from the shallops. The compeer Coul- 
kt was <k>nducted to the^grand Carbet, where all the' 
chiefs of the Caraibs, and of the Maroons, assem- 
bled to testify their friendship and esteem. He 
lAade a feast to Which alii the princifial Caraibs and 
Maroons were invited; They were liberally plied 
virith rum and brandy, and when they were suffi- 
ciently inflamed, CouUet got himself roucoued, or 
^int<^ red, like the Caraibs, and made them such 
presents, speeches and proposals, as induced thenx 
^renobnce their connesdon widi the £ngl»h.-^' 
He prevailed oh &em to bum all the dmber the 
£nglish had cut and drawn ta the shore, ready for 
embarkation, tb the amount of several thousands of 
pounds ; he also persiiaded them to give him two 
hostages as security for their violating their engage- 
ihent widi the English. They adhered to this new 
compact wkh Coullet, and butchered the first Eng-^ 
lishmen who drrived in the island. Some of the 
limbs of thdse victims were sent boucarier^ barbe- 
cued or jerked, to the French at Fort Royal. 

But this practice of making trophies of the limbs - 
«f those they had slain, is not positive evidence of^ 
their being cannibals««-it has* rathtr a tendency to- 
prove the contrary. Travellers and voyagers are 
apt to tell strange stories ; and the Spaniards have 
doubtless given us many romances, respecting -the 
MHivesof America. With a view to justify tlneir 
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imt\ enormous and unexampled cnielties, they fiave^ 
dpubtless, slandered the much injured people of 
that quarter of .the world. Columbus, the orig^iir 
and cause of the evils the Indians have suffered, 
and the perpetrator c^f manj of them, pardcularljr 
in the conquest of St. Domingo, understood not the' 
Is^nguagc of the Caraibs of their prisoners ; and 
their signs might haVe been easily inSsunderstood. 
What he supposed to imply, that the Caioubs had 
e^ten men, might signify nothing raore than that 
they had consumed them* by War. Signs ,as< well' as 
language may be figurative. Wert ^ to believe 
all the stories which have been told, we might be. 
persuaded that almost all the nations of the world 
have been cannibals; We have heard of Laestrig*. 
ens, Cyclops^ and many other such barbarians. If. 
^e Caraibs had e!aten up all thfe inhabitants of 
Mont^rrat, we might wonder fi^om whom Colum- 
bus received the information. When the Portu- 
guese discovered Barbadoes, they found it totally 
uninhabited ; and they might, with equal propriety,' 
have reported that the Caraibs had eaten. up all the 
inhabitants of that island also. It ig a land which 
eateth up the in/nbitantr there^^^was part of thcf. 
report which the spies, who searched out the land 
of Canaan, carried to the commander of the Israel- 
ites. Many reports of cannibalism among natiohs' 
have been groundless. Few people in the world 
had less occasion than the Caraibs to devout* hu- 
man flesh. Their manioc furnished them with a 
sufficiency of bread. Pigeons, parrots, partridges, 
and .various other birds were abundant, as well as 
tiany kinds of fruit* The rivers and seas produce' 
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td endless supplies of fish^ Sbikle ot the fiahei 
they used as food were very large, such as the la«* 
mentines, and the paracotas^ The paracotasisa 
very dangerous kind of shark, ad it does not turn on 
Its side in the water when it seizes its prey.— 
Those kinds of fish grow from fifteen to twenty 
feet long. They had^ moreover^ exhaustless stores 
of land crabs, which a French writer calls the 
manna of the Westindies. The crabs were a stand- 
ing dish of the Caraibs, and with the taumalin 
sauce must have been very excellent* Next to the 
shell, which covers the back of the male crab, is 
found a greenish kind of meat which the Caraibs call* 
ed taumalin ; this^ with the white fat, they took out 
of them, and put into their cocoa nutshell spoons. 
It was diluted with water and citron juice, or some 
other acid« and seasoned with pounded pimento. — 
While the bodies of the female crabs, with their 
^ggs» which though smalU are accounted a great deli- 
cacy, and the remainder of the male crabs were boil- 
ed; they stewed the taumalin; and when brought 
to the table, that is, the matatou, they dipped the 
morsels of crab in it, as the Europeans dip their 
meat in mustard. Hence it is evident that the Ca« 
raibs had made some advances in the culinary art. 
Few of the Europeans cook the crab in a manner 
so agreeable. The Caraibs did not always take 
the trouble ; sometimes they threw the crabs on 
the fire and roasted them ; or boiled them whole^ 
and ate them without sauce^ as is commonly the 
eustom in Jamaica. 

These facts afford presumptive evidence that tha 
Caraibs were not such gross cannibals as the Spw^ 
54 
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iards have represented them to be; thejr haidl hd 
occasion to devour men by the island. Had each 
of them been a Polyphemus, they could not have 
done so. That they were cannibals to a certain de- 
gree, we cannot doubt, if we credit the English and 
French writers ; and, in general, I see no reason to 
disbelieve them, although they may have embel* 
lished a little. They assert that the Caraibs were 
not only cannibals, but that they were very great 
epicures in the article of human flesh. The French 
say, that the Caraibs tasted the flesh of all the Eu-^ 
ropean nations which had tried to possess thenii- 
selves of their islands ; and the Caraibs avowed 
that the flesh of 'the English was the most delicate 
and desirable of any they had tasted, being far su- 
periour to that of the Spaniards or French. Like 
hounds, they traced men through the woods by the 
scent ; and they could distinguish the track of an 
Englishman, or a negro, from that of a Frenchman 
or a Spaniard, by the sense of smelling. By the 
scent they would trace a man through the woods 
with the same precision, that a northern Indian 
traces a man by his footsteps ; and they could tell 
whether it was an Englishman, a Frenchman, a 
Spaniard, or a negro, who had passed. This fact 
has been asserted with so much confidence, as 
leaves no room to doubt it. Indeed, it b not more 
extraordinary tlian the faculty by which dogs dis- 
tinguish the track of their master, or their master's 
horses, from all other tracks. Beasts of prey can 
also exactly distinguish the difference of scent in the 
tracks of animals, and they follow only those which 
serve them for food. But a more extraordinary 
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(^ is, the ppwer which sharks have of distinguish* 
ing objects. If they find an Englishman, a French^ 
man, and a Spaniard in a boat, or m the water, they 
will always attack the Englishman first. This ha« 
often been verified, both in regard to the commoa 
shark and the paracotas. ' The paracotas has ofteo^ 
found nxen of different nations in canoes or boats- 
it has raised itself, and snapped off the arm or otheir 
part of an Englishman, and left the men of other 
countries untouched. Sharks prefer a horse, or ^ 
dog, to a man ; and they sei^e a negro in prf^ference 
to an Englishman. 

The French setdcd at St. Christopher^s before 
they founded a colony in Martinico. Tb^t islan4 
was settled by the colony of St. Christopher^s ; but 
die Caraibs did not yield up the possession of i( 
withoiit a struggle. They were not a. match for 
the arms, discipline and tacti<;k$ of Europe ; an4 
when the French landed, they soon cooped the Ca^ 
raibs up in the cabestem, or windward part of the 
island. In that particular spot, where fqrt St. Ma^ 
vy was afterward erected, a battle was fought ia 
which the Caraibs were finally defeated ; and such 
of them as escaped were obliged to fly to Domi^ 
fiica. 

Peiiiaps one principal reason why the Caraibs 
rejected Christianity was^ because, in the ninth ar« 
tide of the privileges granted to the missionaries iif 
America, it was determined that tlie Caraibs or In* 
dians converted to Christianity should not retain ^ 
plurality of wives ; but that every man should dis«i 
miss tliem all except the one which pleased hini 
best ; or, if the first copsented to be baptized^ tl)9 
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husband was obliged to keep hen The Maroott 
negroes refuse to become Cbristianst because tbejr 
are not allowed a plurality of wives ; they say thej 
cannot believe God has commanded them to aban* 
don their women. They are willing to be baptiz* 
ed, if they are allowed to retain their dd vicious 
habits ; and that marrying a plurality of wives is a 
Ticious practice, is evident ; for as in almost all 
the countries we are acquainted with, there are 
more men than women bom, the proportion being 
as thirteen to twelve, it b clear Chat if one man has 
several wivesi several men must go without anjr 
wife. 

The crabs on which the Caraibs chiefly Kved^ 
have been found by Europeans to be very heavy 
food and hard of digestion, producing heariness 
and stupor ; and the idleness and inactivky of the 
Caraibs has been ascribed to thdr using much rf 
thb kind of food. They ad<^ted scarcely any of 
the fruits or vegetables of the Europeans ; almost 
the only articles they received with pleasure from 
their oppressors being brandy and wine. They 
had in their ishinds abundance of sweet potatoes, 
and made considerable use of them. 

Colunibus represents the Caraib women as bebg 
destitute ef clothing, except the brodekius or bus* 
kins, when he discovered the islands. Perhaps die 
women he saw were prepared to fight with, or to 
fly from, the Spaniards^ as their ancient dress was 
that which has been already described. They rais- 
ed cotton wool on the common cotton shrub of the 
islands ; but they also gathered the cotton of the 
ipreat cott<» tree, which they cidled maliot, and 
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tnade thread of it* The plantains they stripped 
into fibres, and made cloth of them. The bark 
of the white mangle tree they also spun into a kind 
of thread. A variety of articles were made from 
the fibres of the prickly and cabbage palm, which 
they made into a kind of hemp. From the leaves 
of those trees they made baskets, brooms, ham« 
mocks like nets, bags, and many other utensils ; 
these articles were made pliant by means of fire.— 
.Like die people of other countries, they had many 
signs and prognosticks j, for instance, when the red * 
mangle tree was full of fhrit, tiiey considered it as a 
certain prognostick of a hurricane. 

Whether the Caraibs, or other Indians, possessed 
^tic sugar cane, is a matter of great uncertainty. — 
There is evidence on both sides of the question. 
The commonly received opinion respecting the 
sugar cane, is, that it is a native of the Eastindies, 
where it grows spontaneously. Thence its progress 
has been traced to £gypt, the island of Candia, to 
the Canaries, to Madeira, and thence to America. 
Rauwolf Jerome Benzon, and the author of the 
Hntdre Naturelk du Cacao et du Sucre, one foU 
lowing the other, and others fc^lowing them, have 
asserted that the Portuguese and Spaniards brought 
the sugar cane from India, and first cultivated it in 
Madeira and the Canaries ; whence they transplant- 
ed it to the continent and islands of America. 

The evidence on the other side is not destitute of 
weight, or unworthy of consideration. Jean De 
Laot, in hb Mstaire de tAmeriquCy says, that the 
sugar cane grew naturally in the island of St. Via. 
oent, which was inhabited by the Caraibs, The 
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French who first settled in St. Christopher's, Maf « 
dnico, and Guadalonpe, found the sugar cane gro v- 
ii^ in those blands, of which, their writers say, it 
was a natural production ; and that from the plants 
found spontaneously growing these, they culttvated 
the cane ; and that the same species continued ta 
be [Wanted in the islands^ until it was superseded, 
by the great Bourbon cane^ now in genend use ii| 
the islands. 

Father Hennipen and other voyagers have assert- 
ed» that they found very fine sugar canes growing 
in great abundanccin the low lancls^ near the mouths 
of the Missbippi. 

Francis Ximenes, m his treatise on the nature 
and virtues of the plants of America, printed at 
Mexico, assures us that the sugar cane grew natu* 
rally, and without culture, in the environs of La Pla« 
ta ; and that diey grew of a size and height to re- 
semble trees ; the heat of the sun causing the sugar 
to exude from the crevices in the bark or rind, a3f 
the gum issues from many kinds of trees in ho| 
weather. 
Jean de Lery, a Calvinistick minister, who joined 
[ general ViUegagnon at fort Caligny, in 1556, on 

) the coast of Brazil, or rather on an island in the riv- 

er Janeiro, or January, in twenty three and a half de- 
grees of south latitude, that is, exactly under the 
tropick of Capricorn, a%ms, that he found sugar 
canes in all the environs of that riven That was^ 
before the Portuguese had settled in those parts; 
consequently the canes must have been indigenous. 
Captain Thomas Gage, who made the voyage of 
New Spain in 16$25, asserts, that in the road of 
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ous kinds of fruit and sugar c^es. 

Those who insist that the rortuguese and Spail^ 
Sards conveyed tlie cane to America, maintain that 
there 'was sufficient time before the arrival of thci 
English and French in the Antilles, to introduce 
the cane there ; and, although the Spaniards never 
made any settlements in those islands, it is probabte 
the Caraibs, who were an adventurous people, had 
procured it from the Spaniards or Portuguese on thd 
continent, or from thejarge islands* For the Span* 
iards had planted it in the Canaries more than a 
century, and they had made sugar on the continent 
and in the lai^ islands of America, more than forty 
years before the time we are speaking of« But it 
is not probable they planted it in the Antilles, for 
Cromwell stocked such of those islands as he touch* 
ed at with hogs; and they are mortal enemies of the 
sugar cane, no animals being more destructive to 
it ; and if the cane was indigenous, we cannot but 
wonder the hogs did not destroy it* 

It may be objected that if sugar canes formerly 
grew on the banks of La Plata, the Janeiro, and the 
Missisippi, it is surprising they do not grow there 
.still; and that the cane does not now, as formerly, 
thrive on wet, swampy, uncultivated ground. It 
now requires cultivation, and a soil which is not 
watery. That the cane does not appear to be capa- 
ble of reproducing or continuing its species here, 
as in the course of a few years it wears out. In 
some ground, it requires planting annually, and it 
does not, in the soil best adapted to it, continue 
many years. I have sought Yor the sugar cane in 
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iiie uncultivated parts of America-— but in rain i 
It certainly does not grow wild here ; but there are 
canes in marshy situations which nearly resemble 
it— except that they do not contain the sweet juice. 
As to the sugar cane not being now founci near 
the great rivers of South and North America, it 
may be accounted for, even supposing they grew 
there in the manner travellers have related. Cattle 
and hogs are remarkably fond of the cane, and as 
they havjc been allowed, as well as horses, to run 
wild^ there can be no difficulty in believing thej 
would soon exterminate it from a whole country. 
The cane must be produced spontaneously some* 
where ; and, Why might it not be produced near 
the Plata, the Janeiro, and the Missisippi, as well as 
in any other part of the world ^ This plant is not 
propagated from roots, seeds or slips. It is repro- 
duced from knots which grow near the top of the 
stalk or stem, three, four or five feet from the 
ground. In order to perpetuate the plant, there-* 
fore, in a natural Way, it is necessary the stalks 
should be broken down, or fall on the ground i 
and that by the overflowing of water, or some other 
^ means, it should be slightly covered with soil, and 
this might naturally happen near the rivers of 
America which overflow their banks. In countries 
where there are rainy seasons, as is commonly the 
case within the tropicks, the cane, by benig kept 
wet on the ground some days, would probably put 
forth rQots and shoots, so that it might be propa- 
gated naturally on dry ground, when it was not 
choked by wood or weeds. Those who cultivate 
tlie cane^ when they cut it to grind, if they have 
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land ready to plant, cut twelve or eighteen inches o£ 
the top of the cane, with two or three knots in itr-^ 
These pieces arc laid along in trenches, and slightly 
covered with earth ; and the knpts soon send forth 
loots and young stalkru In land where the cane 
will last several years, the roots expand, and each 
of them produces several canes* 

Whatever the origin of the cane may have been, 
or wherever it was first found-^the Spaniards cul- 
tivated it in the Canaries early in the sixteenth ceh- 
tury ; and about the year 1580, both the Spaniards 
vsid P<Mtuguese began to manufacture sugar ia 
America i there was, therefore, sufficient time for 
the Caraibs to procure the sugar cane from the con- 
tinent, or from Hispaniola before the English and 
French settled among them, which did not take 
place till about the time captain Gage made his 
voyage, u e. the year 1625. The English made 
their first sugar in St. Kitts, in the year 1643 ; and 
the same year they commenced making it in Bar« 
badoes. The French, under the direction of some 
Dutchmen, commenced making sugar in 1648, at 
Guadaloupe. 

From these remarks, it will be seen that it is al- 
most impossible to Ascertain whether the Caraibs 
had, or had not, the sugar cane as one of their indi- 
genous plants ; but there is much reason to pre- 
sume they had it not. 

Such are the principal facts I have been able to 
collect, ^respecting the Caraibs. A few rough 
drawings are inclosed, which may serve to eluci- 
date some parts of the subject* 

WILLIAM SHELDON. 
55 
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Accomrr of a' great akd tert EXTRAoiirarAiiT CAVE oi 

INDIANA. 

InaLeU4rfr9mih€0mu^UMO aUim mmM\mmif&ri^ Xmfm i ^ 

Cmnmiiiiiefiited to the PRStiBsrr of fke Amxricav Amnw ULUtm 
SociarTt bj Jou H. Taksmam^ Esq. of Fnnkfort, Ohio— willi 
fho following lUmikaf tis.— *^To tbe Chjndst and NatmnJ PhSoco- 
plier, the Indiant Cave protents a most inf erestm^ theatre of experi- 
ment and apecnlalioii ; and I congratulate the publicity that it is itt 
Ibo p oea ciwo n and ownership of a gentieman of the ep]ai|;ed and fib^ 
era] mind of Mr. AnAMt.?* 

jj^^ g^ Siaie of MumOj Febnutry 2T, 181& 

TOUR letter, reqae»ting a deaoriplioa of ay E^aoM fi^Mi Gatb 
bai come to hand* From the particalan ammMinted in yow n^M^ 
the information on each point Mual anoaaaalfl^ be vacy finitad* 

The Cave* ii litoated in the nortbwaal qnartor of Saotion 17, i^ 
Township No* 3, of the Second Easteriy Ranya in the dietaet of lattdt 
offered for sale at JefferMnnlle. The yncim tiinn of tli diaoofaiy ii 
difficult to ascertain. I have cooTonod with aevetal wamt who bnd 
nade several transient viaiti to the interiow of th^ Caira abowt ateten 
years ago, at which time it must have exhibited a very intentling appear* 
nnce, being, to nse their own phraseology, fovered JsIbs anti^ withtha 
Salts. At this period some desoriha the Salts to have be«n fiwn fbt ^ 
nine incLet deep, on the bottom of the Cavet on which lamps fif ap 
enormous sise were interspersed, whQe the sides pieaentad the fame 
impretsiye spectacle with the bottom, being covefed with the paasa pvo; 
duction. Malpqg Kbeial allowances for the hypesbolo of di a uiwai i 
and visitors, I cannot help thinking that the scenery of tha inteianr at 
this time iras highly mteresting, and eztraowly pictnaaqne. I Ibond 
this opinion upon conversations with Cteeial J far r i san and Jf^or 
Floyd., who visited the Cav^ at an early p^tfipd, and whose jntwBjgmfg 
would render them leas liable to be deceived by noval iqipaaraiioes. 

The bin, in wUoh the Cave u sitnated, is abovt four ' hmidiad §teit 
high from the base to the nuMt elevatpd point; and Hm ptaspaot fn Hit 
southeast, in a clear di^, is exceedingly imm, oonymai^ng ap axtensiva 
view of the hills and valleys bordetipg pn Big Blne|Uver. Tha top of 
the hill is covered principally with oak and ohissnat. The sida to tha 
southeast is mantled with ^edar. The entrance is aboni midw^ froip 
t}ie base to the eammit, and thesnrfiMe f|f the Cave praserae s in genia* 
ral about that eleration ; although I nust aoknbiriad|e Ibis to ba etm- 
jectura], as no eiperiments have been mnda with a view to ascoftain 
the fact. It is probably owing to this middle sitnation of tkm Cava, that 
^t it much drier than is common. 
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Afler atf ring ttie Care by ao apertm of 12 or 16 feet Wide, and in 
M|;ht, in one place, three or four ieet, jou defcend wjtk easy and 
gradual steps into a large and spaciooa room, which continues about a 
qvMurterafa aula, pretty nearly the same in appearance, varying in 
iMiig^ ftuBH eight t» Ifairty feet, md in breadth from ten to twenty. ^ In 
thisdistancetheroof is,in9QaieplftBe8,aR9bed|inotfaeiBaphAe; aadln 
one place, particularly, it resembles an inside view of the raof of a hansa. 
At the distance above named the Cave forks; but the right band folk 
aoon tenninates, while the left rises by a flight of cooky stairSf umt^ tan 
leet hi|^, into another story, and pursues a conne at this plitfa nearly 
aoutheast. Hefe the roof coohmencea a r^ular arch, the height of 
which, fnmk the floor, varies from Ave to eight feet, and the width of 
Ibe Cave from six to twelve feet ; which continues to what is called 
the €!reeping Plaet^ from the circumstance of having ta oiaWl tan or 
,tw«lva lieat mio tlw next ^asgse roenu fVom this place to the *^ PIIlftAJ^^^ 
n (Sttaiiee of about Anamila and a qoarter, the visitor finds an altemata 
auceession of Jaige and sraaU rooma, vtffously deooraled ; sometimes 
■lovintintg alav^t^ points by gradual or diflloult aseents, and agafai de^ 
jaMUdi^ as ftr below ; Kunetimea travelling fnt a pavement, or climbii^ ' 
e>uar buge piles of rocks, detaohad thini the roof by some convulsion of 
jiatare i and thus ceoirtinneahia route, until he arrives at the Pillar. 

The aipaat of this iaigu and atately yvlA^ uolnmii) as it comes in 
sight fiua tba dim reflaotion of the torches, is grand and impressive. 
Viaitars haiva aridom pushed their inqaaries farther than two or three 
bundled ywds beyond this Pillar. This column is about fifteen feet in 
diameter, from twen^ to thirty in height, and regularly reeded ftom 
the top to the bottom*. In the vicinity of tHk spot are some inferiour 
fWiwm of the same f^pearanoe and texture. ChymicaDy speaking, it 
is diiBouH for me to say what aiip the constituent parts of these columns, 
but lime appears to be the base. Major Warren^ who is certainly a 
competent judge, is of opinipn that they are Satin Spar. 

I haye i^bns givaf you an inqfierfeot sketch of the mechanical structure 
and f^peamiee of the Gave. ItonlyteiDahia to mention its ptoducjtionB. 

The' first in mipoHanee is the Su^hat •/ JUagneHa^ or ip$om SaiU^ 
which, aa has been previously remarked, abound^ throughout this Cave 
in afanoat its wbola entaut, and which 1 belifva haa no parallel In the 
bistoiy of Ifaat artieia. His nantral Salt is f<^nd in a great variety of 
Jbrms, and in many diflerant stages of formation. Sometimes in lumpa. 
varying from ona to ten poun<b in weight. The eartfi exhibits a shinhig 
appearance, from the namaroua particles interspeieed duoughout the huge 
pkes of dirt o^aolad in difleicnt parte of the Cave, the walls am 
coveted in dtfaent piaees with the lUtte article, and reproduction goes on 
^idly. With a >iew to asoertain this fact, I removed from a paiticular 
place every vestige of SiOty and in Ibor or fiva weeks the place was cover* 
jgd with smaU needte a^p^ ciystalsi axhibitiiig the afpaanuice of fraat 
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The qtiality of the Salt iu thUCave » infcrionr to none | ud wiieli it 
takes lb proper itand in r^olar and domeftiok prMtice, a«it be of an* 
lional atiMty r With refpeot to the reaoavces of this Cave, I wiH ventom 
to saj, that everj cempetent judge must pronoonoe it inezhainlihleft 
The wont earth that has been tried, wOl yield four pomidseffiak totfa» 
boshel ; and the best, from twenty to twentyfive potnkds* 

The next production is the JfUrate ^f lAmt^ or BaMpetie Eartfa« 
There are vast'quantities of this earthy and eqoal in strength to any that I 
hare ever seen. There are alto laf^ quantities of the Athnele 9fJ illwm 
no, er Xitrait tfJLrgdt which will yield as mnoh AWnile o/PbUmA^ or 
Saltpetre^ in proportion to the quantities of earth, as the MUrale 9/lA$niU 

The tiiree articles aboTe enumerated are flmt in quantifjr and impor* 
tance ; but there are several others whioh deserve notice^ aa anbjeeta of 
philosophical onriosityk The Sviphai of Lime^ or Planter of PUis^ 
is to be seen variously foimed ; ponderoos, oiystsJliBad mui Japal^iabie 
or soft) fight, and rather spot^gr. Vefl%ea of the Smiphal of iren bre 
also to be seen in one or two plaeea. Small speoimena ef the C ay> e« 
Mtfe, and also the /Ttrnt^ee/JIfflgiieM, have been found* The rocks in 
the Cave principally consist of Cmrbonste of Limt^ or oonunon Umeetone* 

I had Mnost forgotten to state, that near the folks of the Cave are 
two specimens of painting, probably of Indian origin^ The one appear* 
to be a savage, with something like a bow in his hand^ and ftmushei the 
hint, that it was done when that instfmnent of death was in uw. The 
other is so much defaced) that it is impossible to say what itwaa mtend* 
ed to represent. BENJAMIN ADAM& 



ERRATA. 

Page 44, line 4 from the bottom, for ihese read /Aem.— p. 49, L It 
fr. top, after and read with the.-^p, 68, 1. 14 fr. b. read>lf» and oakk 
-i). 108, 1. 17 fr. b. read Wmam S. Murphy.-^. Ill, L 7 fr. t. and 
p. 125, 1. 11 fr. t. read modem Indians.— p* 115, 1. 16 fr. t. for Cttfut^ 
deucu read CanademU'-^. 116, L 6 fr. t. for MtUer readotter, aamep. 
L 8 fr. t. for ultffue read ii/emfue.— p. 117, 1. 12 fr. b. for TeuH 
read Tonti. — p. 122, 1. 2 and 3 fr. b. for Catarwijgru read Catamugut.-^ 
p. I'ra, 1. 8 fr. b. for or read en.— p. 129, 1. 2 fr. b. for weod, aahes^ 
read i0oodwfcef.— p. 131, 1. 10 fr. t tat m stone read iNcaerair.— p» 
X3J,1. 9 fr. t. before tkeir read /jf-r-p- 136,1. 12fr. b. for «re read 
w.— p. 141, 1. 14 fr. b. for feet read rodt — p. 142, L 11 fr. t for fire 
rodsi and mote read at the dutance of two rotft.— p. 143, L 10 fr. U 
dele /ram. — p. 148, 1* 8 fr. b. for Hmerione read LimcMtone.'^. 152» 
L 11 fr. t. for Hvtr read creeA.— p. 164, 1. 2 fr. b. for wha read Wr^. 
•^n. 199, 1. 2 fr. t. fer Lowthee read Lowthet.^p. 201, L 11 fr. t for 
Adam Clarkt read ^ward Daniel Clarke.-^* 249, 1. 3 fr. t. before i§ 
JuFert i/.— p. 284, 1. 13 fr. t for maked read inadi,-^j>^ 370, L 6 fr. b. 
for annatto read aimatto.-^p. 420, 1. 15 fr. b. after £fs insert no/ ofUf» 

-From paf;e 60 to 104, we have followed the old Ennptish tnnslatkm nf 
Hennipen^s Voyages, in the ^)elling, kc. 
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